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PRINTED BOOKS, ATLASES & MAPS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
Thursday 24 October 1985: Part 1, 10.30 am & Part II, 2 pm 

Part I 

ART; BIBLES; BIBLIOGRAPHY; BINDINGS; CHILDREN'S AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS; 
EDUCATION; FRENCH LITERATURE: NATURAL HISTORY: ORNITHOLOGY including 
Grays Genera of Birds, 3 vol.s, 1849; PLATE BOOKS indiiditif* Nowc.i^Hc'g General System of 
Horsemanship, 2 vol.9, 1743; Reino^le's Hluslra lions of the B.iltlc of N.iv.iria 1828; Stuart's 
Antiquities of Athens, 3 vols, 17d2 - 97; Wood’s Series of Twenty-Eight Panoramic Views of 
Calcutta, 1833; TR/MEL including Darwin's Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of His Majesty's 
Ships Adventure and Beagle, 4 voLs, 1839: Juke's Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of RMS. 
Fly-, 2 vols, 1847; TOPOGRAPHY etc. 

Also included in this sale to celebrate the 50th Anniversary of Penguin Books is a large 
collection of early Penguin first editions. King Penguins. Pelicans and Puffins and books and 
manuscripts donated and signed by various authors including a drawin^by Beryl Cook. 

Part II 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS including letters and manuscripts 
by Samuel Johnson Percy Bysshe Shelley, Longfellow, Tennyson, Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
Thomas Hardy, G.B. Shaw, Sigmund Freud, Rex Whistler. 

Vincenzo Lunardi, JJ. Audubon Darwin, Horatio Nelson, Napoleon and other French military 
commanders, Jellicoe. Beatty (series). 

Liszt, Tschaikow&ky, Elgar. 

Letters to John Gibson by Canova, Landseer and others. 

Early medieval manuscripts, parliamentary and manorial. 

Correspondence of the Leighton Family, including the Russian papers of Sir Janies Boniface 
Leighton and autograph letters to Frederic, Lord Leighton by George Eliot (series), Robot 
Browning (series), E.B. Browning Charles Dickens, Bret Harte, Wilkie Collins, Matthew Arnold 
RE Burton, E. Burne-Jones, L, Alma Tadema, W Holman Hunt Ruakin, Geromo, Gounod, and 

others. 

Also an important collection of papers to be sold by direction of the Administrators of (he 
Estate of the 7th Earl of Craven, comprising family correspondence of Elizabeth, Queen of 
- Bohemia (by Prince Rupert, Sophie, Electress of Hanover, Elizabeth, Abbess of Herford, and . 
others), also letters by the Queen and her family to William, 1st Earl of Craven. 

Signed photograph of TE. Lawrence in Arab dress. 

Viewing: three days prior. Catalogue; £5 JO by post. 

' Enquiries: James Smith, ext. 351 or Louise G nest, ext, 357. 
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Winner of the 1985 
Betty TVask Prize and the 
1985 Historical Novel Prize 
in memory of Ceorgette Heyer 


00 


Susan Kay 

‘Legacy is worth the double award. It is colourful 
and beautifully written, the historical characters 
come vividly to life... worthy of comparisons with 
that grand old classic, Gone With The Wind'. 
claim-: cuiviN, Over 21. 
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GLORY 

A Biographical Novel 
of Camille Pissarro 

IRVING 

STONE 

Not only Is Slone the master of the biographical 
novel -he virtually Invented It. In this, his first 
novel far five years, he spotlights the brilliant and 
prolific Pissarro aird a cast of other characters 
including Kcnoir. Itfgas, Cezanne. Seurat. 
Gauguin. Van Gogh and Monet. 

£9.95 

WATCHING 
MRS GORDON 

AND OTHER STORIES 
Ronald Franc 

. 'One of the most Impressive achl rnmcnU In 
recent fiction ... Forthose who admired Winter 
Journey, this will be a delight.' 

IkhjUiah omvuhii, Books in Scotland 

•• ■ ,£8.95 ,| 

CONQUERING 

HEROES 

Elizabeth Phillips 

'A first novel oF unusual Interest and • ' . 

accomplishment...' ’ 

sei.ina i IASI ing s. Daily Telegraph 

’A charming first hovel .... a haunting and 
appealing book,’ : - . , . 

* clank bovian. Cosmopolitan • , 

£8.05 ‘ . 

THE PULL OF 
THE EARTH 

Alfred Acom 

- : A living microcosm portrayed through the story 
: of a New England fann ^ people Wring and being 
hurt, people trying to dominate each other, 

; people composed of good and bad - but above ail 
vulnerable; A powerful novel which illustrates 
1 ; ’wjthout Judging.. • 
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Onward and upward 


David Kelley 

HUBERT JUIN 

Victor Hugo: Tome 2, 1844-1870 
738pp. Paris: Flammarion. 185 fr. 

2080647121 
ALAIN DECAUX 
Victor Hugo 

1,036pp. Paris: Perrin. 160 fr. 

2262003424 

JEAN-FRANCOISKAHN 
L’Extraordlnaire Metamorphose: ou Cinq ans 
de la vie de Victor Hugo 1 847-185 1 
691pp. Paris: Seuil. 120 fr. 

2020086204 

VICTOR BROMBERT 

Victor Hugo and the Visionary Novel 

286pp. Harvard University Press. £17.60. 

0674935500 

The paradoxes of the French Romantic move- 
ment are epitomized in the career of Victor 
Hugo, the centenary of whose death is cele- 
brated this year. If Romanticism conventional- 
ly implies a sense of alienation from self, from 
the world and from a society which has effected 
that alienation, a profound feeling of onto- 
logical insecurity in face of a universe in which 
all absolutes have been removed, then Hugo, 
who dominated the Romantic movement in 
France in almost every genre - poetry, theatre, 
the novel - might seem to be the most un- 
Romantic of writers. 

For his work seems to exude a sense of self- 
confidence, if not self-importance, which did 
not go unnoticed by his contemporaries and 
which is doubtless among the factors which 
make him today one of the least obviously 
readable of the "classics” of French literature. 
That sense appears to a large extent to be 
borne out by his life. He managed to combine 
literary subversion with social and political 
conformism and financial success. If, in a poem 
hom Les Contemplations, ‘‘Rdpon&e & un acte 
d 'a ecu sat ion” , retrospectively dated 1834, he 
presents himself as a literary Danton or Robes- 
pierre, responsible for having "mi* un bonnet 
rouge au vieux dictionnaire", he had been, 
under the Restoration, the white hope of the 
Royalists, was awarded a pension by Charles X 
and made a knight of the Ldgion d’honneur at 
the age of twenty-three. 

Far from hindering his career, the overthrow 
of the Bourbon monarchy and its replacement 
by the citizen-king, Louis-Philippe, allowed 
him to become a pillar of the establishment, 


Member of the Academy and Peer of France. 
A Deputy sitting on the Right of the House 
under the Second Republic, Hugo supported 
Louis-Napoleon for the presidency. And even 
exile in Jersey and Guernsey after the coup 
aetat of 1851 did not prevent him from de- 
veloping, not only his reputation as a writer, 
but also his personal fortune, os well as becom- 
ing the figurehead of opposition to the regime 
of Napoleon III and spokesman for Republi- 
can and humanitarian values. And it is this 
underlying sense of self-confidence, combined 
with the social and material success doubtless 
deriving from it, that make the poet's doubts, 
conflicts and anguish appear superficial or 
hypocritical. 

The centenary has been various in its mani- 
festations. The year began with an exhibition 
of posters in the Auber underground station in 
Paris; it has seen an extraordinary burst of 
productions of Hugo plays - of which perhaps 
the most interesting was Antoine Vitez’s Her- 
nani at the Palais de Chaillot; exhibitions, of 
which the most significant, La Gloire de Vidor 
Hugo, organized by Pierre Georgel at the 
Grand Palais in Paris, opened on October 4; 
editions, books and special numbers of re- 
views. 

In the books under review, it is the Hugo of 
the glittering prizes, of bourgeois success and 
'appeal, who is to the fore. The centenary has 
been marked by a number of more or less 
fictionalized biographies, presumably destined 
for the bookshelf of the middle-class honnite 
homme rather than for literary analysis. The 
most serious of them is the second volume of 
Hubert Juin's Victor Hugo , covering the vital 
years 1844-70 in meticulous detail. Juin’s 
erudition is clearly enormous. But it Is 
annoying that he refuses to share it with his 
readers by referring to his sources or even 
offering a bibliography. It is difficult to see 
whom the book is aimed at, for it would be an 
extremely dedicated general render that could 
stick with it for the 2,000-odd pages which the 
three volumes will eventually comprise, and it 
is invalidated as an academic work by its lack of 
references. 

Alain Decaux - responsible for the 
grotesquely truncated adaptation of Les Misir- 
ables shown recently on British television 
screens - has produced a Victor Hugo of over a 
thousand pages, which offers little that is new 
in terms of our knowledge of Hugo, and which 
acquires its momentum from the author’s ob- 
vious fascination with his subject. It is a book 
of a kind which it is difficult to imagine being 


taken seriously in Britain. Decaux himself 
claims that he has wished to avoid hagio- 
graphy, and has attempted to reveal Hugo in 
his contradictions, to discover the everyday 
beyond the genius. French reviewers have 
spoken of the "charme" of his work, of the 
‘‘diegance” and “humour” with which he man- 
ipulates his information. I found the nods and 
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winks with which he handles the poet's irre- 
pressible and hypocritical sexual activities, and 
his constant tendency to imagine the thdughts 
and responses of his “characters” where docu- 
mentation is lacking, simply irritating. 

A similar irritation is provoked even more 
intensely by Jean-Franqois Kahn's L'Extra- 
ordinaire Mdtamorphose , perhaps because the 
author purports to have a more Berious aim. 
For his biography deals in much greater detail 
with a very brief period in the poet’s long life - 
the crucial five years between 1847 and 1851 
which marked Hugo’s most Important political 
transition, from Peer of- France and darling of 
Louls-Phiiippe to exiled Republican and 
democrat. The coyness of Kahn’s chapter 
headings- for example; “Ou l’on ddcouvre que 
mfime un esprit puissant et imaginatif, fftt-il 
furieusement dCmo crate, ne peut sans grave 
dlsagrlment pousser trop loin le pluralisme 
6rotico-sentimental ...” - is enough to make 


anyone wince. In his text he oscillates between 
an evident pleasure in revealing the hypocrisies 
and weaknesses of Hugo the man, and fervent 
endorsement of the political positions which 
Hugo adopts. The latter are not without what 
are often rather facile parallels between the 
France of the 1840s and that of the past twenty 
years: Odilon Barrot is, for example, a 
Lecanuet of the Second Republic. 

For this account of Hugo’s political evolu- 
tion is intended to be of relevance to the pre- 
sent political situation in France. Hugo’s appa- 
rent political volte-face, his movement from 
the Centre' Right to the Left in 1849, was due, 
according lo Kahn, not to a deviation from his 
own principles, but to a hardening of the posi- 
tion of those whom he had thought to be his 
allies on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
belated realization of the inadequacy and 
duplicity of the man he had backed for the 
presidency. It was, above ail, as is suggested in 
the blurb, a consistent refusal to be taken in by 
what Kahu refers to as either the Stalinism of 
the Left or the Stalinism of the Right. In this 
sense Kahn would seem to be proposing, as a 
model for today, Hugo's particular brand of 
social democracy, his fear of the repressively 
destructive implications of revolution and his 
equal hatred of oppression and poverty. 

But Kahn never really tackles the problems 
posed by Hugo's political position. Quite apart 
from the criticisms levelled at him by contem- 
poraries of the Left, like Proudhon and Marx, 
and more recently Lukfics and Pierre Barbgris 
-that in spite of his denunciations of Napoleon 
HI he never really understood the socio-econo- 
mic problems underlying the France of his day, 
or perhaps refused to understand them - there 
are deep ambiguities in Hugo's social and poli- 
tical attitudes. 

Such is the thesis of Victor Brombert's Vic- 
tor Hugo and the Visionary Novel , which uses a 
them atic analysis of the writer’s prose fiction to 
reveal the shifting conflicts and complexities of 
his work. Far front beingsimplistically reassur- 
ing in Its human it arianism. it is constantly 
problematic. Brombert shows how the notion 
of “Le Peuple”, fbr example, which acquires 
such value in-Hugo's writing, is also viewed 
with mistrust, and even fear, five people being 
seen as an ignorant and violent rabble, or, in 
Les Chddments particularly, as “submissive, 
spineless masses whose political consciousness 
seems totally asleep”. Similarly, revolution, 
heralding the liberation of mankind from the 
thralls of- tyranny and evil, itself involves 
anarchy and violence. And, if the Revolution 
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of 1789 was born of past experience and cul- 
lure, bow could the future mean a radical re- 
fusal of the past? 

And this involves what Brotnbert refers to as 
a “deeper love-hate relationship" with history 
- a lasting fascination with the historical pro- 
cess, attended by misgivings and anxiety. If, in 
an overall perspective, good and evil are 
intermingled, on the balance sheet of history 
what appears is an excess of evil. So that Hugo 
comes to question radically the ethics of a his- 
torical perspective , while remaining compelled 
to stare at the great scenario of events. The 
“Vision d’ofl est sorti ce livre", which prefaces 
La Ligende des slides, offers, as an image of 
the historic vision informing the work, a 
terrifying Tower of Babel seen in its collapse. 
History thus becomes a metaphor for the Last 
Judgment; the prophetic mode dehistoricizes 
history. 

Brombert’s book does not, however, pre- 
sent a negative view of Hugo. Rather, it pre- 
sents a mind and an imagination struggling not 
only to resolve the contradictions of experi- 
ence - personal, political and cosmic - but also 
with the problematic nature of writing itself, 
tragic in that it is both the sacred mission of the 
visionary artist and a fateful transgression, a 
Utopian striving which is constantly under- 
mined in its stability by the impetus of its own 
upward movement: “the process of writing, as 
thematized in Hugo’s novels, remains forever 
incomplete, caught in the progressions and re- 
gressions of its own undoing; for text feeds on 
text, and must desire its own undoing". 

It is here, in his writing, that Hugo's true 
actuality lies, a hundred years after his death. 
Reading of his life, one is only too well aware 
of the hypocrisy of the man, of the petty mean- 
ness and bourgeois calculation which enabled 
him to secure relative material comfort even 
when taking political risks. The analogies 
between the political situation of the mid- 
nineteenth century and the present are too 
superficial for Hugo's position to provide a 
model for today. If our present contains the 
past in which he lived, the political choices 
which face us today must nevertheless be 
thought of and posed in different terms. 

Bven in terms of Hugo's writing, it is not the 
. surface message of the specific work which 
tends to exdte the contemporary reader. On 
this level his self-confidence can all too easily 
seetxv like self-indulgent poutiftcatipn. In com- 
pariaon ^yith Nerval’s "El pesdichado”, for 
V example, his"‘Ce que dit la bouchc d’ombre", 
f .which is constructed on a Very similar visionary 


AUfe.and a Legacy' - 
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aesthetic - descent into the'self as initiatory 
journey to the underworld — is likely to be 
unconvincing precisely in so far as, rather than 
hinting impenetrably at the possibility of a pat- 
tern of relations linking the contingent experi- 
ence of the individual with the collective ex- 
perience of myth and legend (as does Nerval), 
it offers a thirty-page speculative definition of 
the place of man within the universe. What is 
convincing about Hugo’s writing, however, is 
the scope and range of the imaginative labour 
which is going on in it. The cosmological sys- 
tem elaborated in "Ce que dit la bouche 
d'ornbre" does not explain the sense of the 
fragility of innocence hovering between day- 
light and darkness which is so powerfully 
evoked in the simple mood poem “A mes deux 
filles". Nor will it fit completely with the vision 
of history implicit in La Lfgende des siicles, or 
the vision of society adumbrated in Les Misir- 
ables. But it does interconnect imaginatively 
with these texts at every point. 

If Hugo claims that "tout se tienf, it does 
not mean that he ever arrives at a definitive 
structure which will encompass animal, veget- 
able and mineral, personal, political and cos- 
mic, or manage to resolve the contradictions 
which he perceives to be at the centre of human 
experience. What it does mean is that he is 
constantly seeking, like Baudelaire, to prove, 
somewhere, somehow, not that ail is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, but that 
all is for the best in the worst of all possible 
worlds. And this involves him in the constant 
search to discover meanings, to establish re- 
lationships between the material and spiritual, 
between the trivial and the significant, 
between the minute and the enormous. 

Ifis this constant striving towards an abso- 
lute Truth in a world which enforces the sense 
of the relativity of things which makes of Hugo 
a Romantic. Although he may appear to have 
been eclipsed by others in each of the genres in 
which he worked - by Musset in the theatre, by 
Balzac and Stendhal in the novel, by Baude- 
laire and Nerval in lyric poetry =* his energy and 
imaginative scope were big enough to encom- 
pass the whole range of literary endeavour, as 
well as (o allow him to engage in practical 
politics, which makes of him the most signifi- 
cant of the French Romantics. It is that tragi- 
cally inevitable failure to encapsulate the world 
. in language - since, as Brombert suggests', 
- “text feeds upon text, and must desire its own 
undoing” - which makes him still open to read- 
ing at a moment when that failure is no longer 
seen as tragic. 
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The thing itself of life 
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GEORGES GUSDORF 
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This is the eleventh volume of Georges 
Gusdorfs prodigious study of the European 
Enlightenment and its Romantic sequel, which 
he interprets os a spiritually necessary correc- 
tion of misguided science; two more volumes 
are announced. From the start he has been 
selecting and assessing his mainly French, 
English and German material so that it appenrs 
to demonstrate his central, rather monolithic, 
and at times repetitive thesis. The period of 
scientific rationalism which preceded Rom- 
anticism he regards as having a distinct and 
unified character by virtue of its shortcomings. 
Romanticism, in fact, revealed what these 
were, being itself unified by its reaction against 
them. As a scheme, it could all scarcely be 
tidier, and the chronological presentation gives 
the argument the semblance of historical inevi- 
tability. 

The description of what was wrong with the 
Enlightenment mentality is familiar: it was 
sceptical, materialist, unimaginative, irreli- 
gious. It left man divided against his own non- 
intellectual nature and the natural world at 
large. Romanticism then re-united him, broke 
down the artificial distinctions and differences 
imposed on life by rigid minds, and liberated 
the caged individual into the fullness of experi- 
ence. If such generalized notions - and Gus- 
dorfs broad survey is held together by fre- 
quent generalizations -sound more like windy 
rhetoric than the inspiration for Romanticism, 
this is due to the book's scholarly method. 
Gusdorf is surveying with encyclopaedic thor- 
oughness, and also in encyclopaedic rdsumd, 
kinds of awareness which were supposedly 
- more significant, paore profound, than mere 
fattual knowledge. So much that was then sup- 
posed to be mysterious, immediate, paradox- 
ical, ecstatic is here neatly categorized and 
listed, that it becomes just one more example 
among many, or itself merely another fact. In 
part also Gusdorfs dilemma is one the Roman- 
tics themselves already, encountered, as they 
reduced spontaneity to written record, mar- 
keted their privacy, systematized their dreams, 
found in self-consciousness still deeper sources 
of uncertainty, Isolation and doubt, and grew 
bored even with anguish. Time threatened to 
. turn their magic into mannerism, their poetry 
into prose. The Idea of an old Romantic has 
teemed ever since to be a contradiction in 
terms. 

Being anxious to stress the positive and cor- 
rective influence of Romanticism, Gusdorf 
tends not to take much notice of the darker, 
even dangerous side of the Romantic personal- 
ity , : or else thinks that it only goes to show how 
‘ blameworthy unRomantic .society and culture 
were. In a survey of this kind there naturally 
- seems to be very little space available to con- 
sider the tom and tragic context in which many 
of the authors quoted actually expressed their 
views, even though it was often that context 
which lent.fo a mere view the substance of a 
. , . truth, A 8 a result, an effect of common cause is 
i -cre^ted between widely -dissimilar authors, 

■: many of- them outside the usual Romantic 
.. : grouping! hHetzwhe, for instance, always good 
for a swipe at science, but hardly sympathetic 
• . t.o the ideals of Rousseau, 'on the one hand, or 
, ■ of Breton tind Surrealism 'on the other. Non-. 
• alignment; with the, psychology of Condillac ! 

.fflijrdfssi :: jjlswcoii' and d’Holbach 

-does; npt of. itself provide a ; benchmark , tor 
vaUgpltig Bbike and Baudelaire,. Goethe and 
; • ; Noyalis. y • A v- 
i •= ItsliouldbeSaidthatGusdorfdoesgenerally 
• : .'fcatfWs sourcesquite precisely bymeahs of a 
i; !, jfew dssenilal (fotata 'Inij Aese sttfrid about as 
. high as.roarkel*-sti)nM: on an archaeolooleal 


ing gestures to indicate a single, large Roman, 
tie house, where Wordsworth dwells wilhhv 7 
cal mul Max Schclcr, are quite airy and uncon- 
vincing. 

Not every chapter is made up in this way 
Two of the best researched and most interest- 
ing explore developments in biology, zoology, 
and medicine. These sciences attracted much 
serious attention, besides some fanciful spec- 
ulation, during the heyday of Romanticism, 
after a century dominated by the methods oi 
classification, measurement and mathematics 
appropriate to inorganic science. What mat- 
tered now was “life”: n characteristically 
Romantic preoccupation , at once intellectually 
vague and instinctively felt. In the face of this 
incalculable reality the shortcomings of science 
first showed up most clearly. Here person!] 
and subjective experience counted , sinceit m 
the presence of human consciousness in a 
physical body and environment which predx< 
ly was the puzzle - and perhaps the key to 
everything. Might it he found by working with 
concepts of organism rather than models d 
machinery? 

The search for such a key inspired a heady 
period in German philosophy, where no 
blends were produced of science and metaphy- 
sics. The thing itself of life must after ail be 
some kind of total blend of everything. Why go 
on trying to fit a universe of bits together? Why 
not begin from the fact that everything dm 
constitute a whole, and show how particular 
things derive or evolve from it: through the 
participation of one form of life in another, ol 
one species in another, of organic in inorganic, 
of consciousness in unconsciousness, of btahh 
in disease, of mind in matter, and man into 
material time and place. Is such a totality a fact 

or an idea? In Romantic speculation it is both, 

of course, and all the truer for being so. Ow 
reason for the high importance of art an»hl 
the Romantics was its tangible reconciliation ol 
such puzzling opposites, of things spirituaM 
physical things, to form a symbolic instanced 
oneness. By the same token, the basic 
tic diagnosis of suffering, Illness and*auh» 
intellectual wrong points to some lad® 
wholeness, some kind of division or alieN* 
which prevents the mind from feollngtas 5 *®' 
tial kinship with the world. 

Gusdorf describes the attempts of. 0 *™!" 
natural scientists - or perhaps 
called “nature scientists" to indtertethew 
neclion with the Naturplillosophen 
- to give a total account of the human 
ism. They wanted to understand healths 
and mind in terms of relationships op«“ 
broadly throughout living matter. The 
cnce of early homoeopathic medicine s 
noted hero, us well us the interest taK 
German professors of medicine In the .w 
Cullen and Brown in Edinburgh; ne^ 
say, the Inltcr’s experimental ^ 

were much cxpnnded theoretically 
many. Gusdorf ulso draws the ejw ■ 
backwards in lime to Paracelsus 
as well as forwnrds towards psycw“*% 
(especially that of Jung) and. alternative : ^ 
cine. He reports, and appears to 
failure of French medicine to conne 
German tradition. ^ 

GusdorFs style of reporting, *^*55 
ing examples, and summarising,® . 
present tense, and often as though, 
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advahcc an argument of his own, g , 
this book, and especially the condu Sjia^ 
ters, a tone of ideological urgency, 

. no critical analysis of the dews ^Lgncei 
arid relies on the cumulative , w 

to carry the day. From the t theill Bh° 

were written and that others ..u^fjok 
: were, the impression is built up ^ ^ 

. Romantic case is true whatever . _ 
be; As a diagnosis of the evds^o F ^ 
-modem times, it; infiatos JJP (jnly^ 
thin air. “A philosophy of Ufo- *; f 1 
cka understand life.” ■ ^^“1 

.* The great names which serve 
! stones for this conclusion, fr0 ® &&* 
.Dilthey to Bergson and 
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Between coffee and tea 


Butting the ground 
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Olll . . . 

There is a lot of washing-up in this novel. And fore . of 

much consumption of hot drinks. As there is in Was N 

life, of course , or to speak as the characters in And sine 
Loyalties speak, as there is where "people are cree d a t 
really firing together”. s j a , whai 

I thought at first that the continuing refer- the Rus: 
ences to liquid intake were to be understood ideologic 
as alleviation of the novel's more weighty busi- of involv 

ness, a nod in the direction of light relief and his betra’ 
entertainment, a reminder that the characters itself? 0 
could do something other with their mouths most thii 
than merely open them to express their poii- mieux he 
tics. But then I noticed that the aristocratic last stra\ 
socialists sipped coffee, whereas the Welsh Braosew 
mining family swallowed tea; that the former his fellov 

dealt with the problem of hot cups by putting his loyal 
them down to cool, while the latter drank from Such s 

large mugs and wrapped their hands around charactei 
them. Before I knew it, in other words, I was conclusi< 
up to my neck in issues of privilege and leisure, novel. It 

community and need - more weighty business, debate b 

in short. language 

Loyflhfo is, as you would expect from world vi* 
Raymond Williams, a novel of ideas; more because 
specifically a novel of socialist ideas, debated track do 
over five decades from the heady days of the treacher 
mid- 1930s, through the post-war revelations single-m 

and betrayals, to the brute disaffection of meat to 
right now. It would be unfair to say it is all talk they beli 

and no action, since we witness arbitrary portant. 

slaughter in Spain in 1937, a face-to-face-with- One s 
fascism tank battle in Normandy, and the ness. Kn 
seduction, in the Black Mountains, of an untu- alone is 
(ored Welsh girl with a natural artistic gift by a point in j 

preponderantly impotent (but not this time), a recordi 
fmte de mieux homosexual son of the English bounce 
ambassadorial classes. stances i 

The bastard fruit of this union, which we are ideas an 

Continuing no city 


to understand as symbolic of that mismar- 
riage between the landed and the stranded - a 
rape of the innocent by the privileged, if you 
prefer - becomes the brooding consciousness 
of the novel. Neither one thing nor the other; 
neither Braose nor Lewis; neither aristocratic 
nor proletarian; incapable both of sipping his 
coffee and of slurping his tea, he goes in search 
of the truth of his past (“Who l really 
am . . . here, now, me") and in search, there- 
fore, of the truth of his father’s. 

Was Norman Braose a spy for the Russians? 
And since he was a communist, suckled in his 
creed at a time when communism meant Rus- 
sia, what kind of treachery should spying for 
the Russians be accounted? Is his earnest, 
ideologically harassed son right to accuse him 
of involving the only hope of his own people in 
his betrayal, that's to say of betraying socialism 
itself? Or is it the father - old now and past 
most things, including impotence and faute de 
mieux homosexuality, but just clinging to the 
last straw of conservationism - is it Norman 
Braose who speaks the truth, when he says that 
his fellow countrymen generate nothing worth 
his loyalty? 

Such are the issues which Williams has his 
characters have out exhaustively, but without 
conclusion, in this passionately abstemious 
novel. It’s altogether more gripping than any 
debate between people who speak a private 
language, who are coterie-obsessed for all their 
world view, has any right to be. That is partly 
because of the whodunnit tactic employed to 
track down the always ambiguous charge of 
treachery, but it is also because of the author’s 
single-mindedness, his unwavering commit- 
ment to the assumption that people are what 
they believe, and that what they believe is im- 
portant. 

One shouldn't undervalue single-minded- 
ness. Knowing what it is best for you to leave 
alone is also part of the novelist’s art. At one 
point in Loyalties Raymond Williams describes 
a recorded piece of music as “the sharp worldly 
bounce of exotic whoring". In the circum- 
stances it looks wise of him to stay with the 
ideas and to steer clear of the flesh. 


Colin Greenland 

M. JOHN HARRISON 
Viriconlum Nights 
158pp. GoIJancz. £8.95. 

0575036621 

In Vlriconium, the nights are disturbed by 
shouting and great flares from the arena, 
where the excitable citizens burn neighbours 
convicted .of obscure crimes. Even in the 
quietest streets are heard the whistled signals 
of the secret societies and "philosophical asso- 
ciations". Vlriconium is a city of guilds and 
cabals, of mummers and torchlit processions, 
and duils at dawn: an unstable locality of elu- 
Jve epiphanies. Its name changes from time to 
«me. Yet the same petty fads and feuds seem 
to have been going on forever, in the smoky 
gloom along by the canal. ' 

‘ b *? Uina8 ’ Paris, Eliot’s London, 1 Jonathan 
Raban’s Soft City : Viriconium is a state of 
1 . theatre of monstrous egoisms. The 

; E? and historian Ansel Verdigris declares: 
Where the city is at its emptiest we find 
: ^^l^W fUll.’’ Yet the result 1 b more often 
: *1* than fulfilment, Harrison’s characters 

; “rch out or protracted lethargy to pursue 

• jj^crous bbijiBssiqns. Spontaneous spasms of 

• or violence ’reveal patterns ritualized 

i JJj fartomancers and astrologers are 
' 1° Viriconium. Those who 

! a.., ^heroes rush to impale themselves on 
; ■ Will destroy them: the lovely vampire 

; l. . arid Lord Crortiis", the traitors’ 

^^^.'‘TheLUck in the Head" and “Virtco- 
- Things there are really no bet- 
$ i(. wey are here. Yet "we all want to go 
\ • 3?uS badI y that w e will invent a clue”, 
i -Ipkn Hanigon’5 fourth Virico- 

t thohoK??’ i*^ om fed to be the final one, 
\ , to t * le etty will let him go remains 

L Yimicwf*" 1 P* seven stories, one is pre- 
a"- and others are, so. tjior- 

t tefceme new stories with 

jjlji^jgr^^Tne seventh, “A Yoangf'Maiils 


Journey to Viriconium", makes an adroit and 
masterful shift of frame. Set In our world, it 
discloses that although “you can't just fly 
there”, there is a secret entrance to Virico- 
nium: via the lavatory mirror of a Hudders- 
field cafe. The absurdity of the elderly meta- 
physician’s claim points up the enigma of 
Viriconium. Of course there is no such place; 
but we behave as if there were. 

Viriconium is an enantiomorphism, a Look- 
ing-Glass Land, with surreal and satirical 
force. It is a compensatory dream, a dream of 
repressed desire without which the teashops of 
our civilization could not be kept from quak- 
ing. The key figure is a dwarf of many aliases, 
who “was not born a dwarf but chose it as his 
career", having himself confined in a wooden 
box and undernourished, to stunt his growth. 
He has become a rich and famous clown, acro- 
bat and assassin. We inevitably think, as 
perhaps we are meant to do, of Gtlnter 
Grass's Oskar Matzerath, who elected not to 
grow up as a protest, a cry of rage against 
corruption and violence. Rotgob the dwarf 
likes being corrupt and riblent. He is one of the 
happiest people in Viriconium. 

K. C. CONSTANTINE 

Always a Body to Trade 

248pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 

0 340 37248 6 

Second appearance of Mario Balzic, the “half- 
hunky, half-dago" police chief of Rocksburg, a 
fading Pennsylvania coal town. Balzic has to 
wet-nurse a new mayor, find a professional 
killer, clean up a drugs racket, and at the same 
time not let himself be outsmarted by the Re- 
verend Rutherford Rufee, boss of the local 
black underworld. K. C. Constantine — a 
pseudonym - writes like an angel: sharply and 
funnily, with an ear for dialogue that matches 
George V, Higgins. There appear to be tour 
more Balzic novels which haven't yet been 
published oyer here. The sooner they are, the 
■’bettor, for Balzic is’undoiibtbdly the discovery 
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„ c for refusing to kow-tow to a Chinese warlord. 

Xiv.o* I urner Hehimself butts the groundsmartly enough. A 

“ trooper who witnesses this self-abasement by 

GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER the Army’s hero threatens to spread the news, 

Flashman and the Dragon but is providentially slaughtered ("he who fil- 

3-upp. Collins. £9.95. chesfrom me my good name will sureLv find Ids 

0 002712458 tits | n wringer"). 

Lifting and exploiting another writer's charac- K the book were H ” Kke this i the less hardy 

ter is quite the vogue. Two novels based on would fall out; but as always the set pieces of 

Billy Burner have just appeared . Was there not description , couched in Flashman 's racy terms, 

a recent fife of Jeeves? Certainly Professor are a delight. Fraser does his homework with 
Moriarty was brought back from the Reichen- enthusiasm. In a note he confirms what we 
bach Falls. Sexton Blake’s boy assistant may have already gathered, that the Taipings under 

yet emerge as the equivocal head of MI5, Sir their Heavenly King (a younger brother of 

Edward Tinker KCB. A1I imitations must be Jes u& and no relation of the Son of Heaven) 

measured against George MacDonald Fraser’s were a socialist movement with strong re- 
Flashman, the bully from Tom Brown's semblances to the China of a few years ago: 
Schooldays , whose military chronicles (now in To remi,ld everyone of what a bloody good idea it all 

their eighth instalment) are as outrageously Wfl s. every other street <»rner bad an official orator 
; * ' 6 3 reading out His Heavenly Majesty s poems and re- 

in enuve as ever. citations to rapt crowds of soldiers and officials and a 

Flashman, of course, is the man who in "the few bang-dog peasants, all no doubt reflecting what 
hour when death is like a light and blood is like fine transcendental stuff the monarch was turning 

a rose" bolts for the lavatory, a character de- oul these days. 

feet which has not prevented him becoming Sir 'Before the Summer Palace and all the little 
Harry Flashman VC. As a galloper in the palaces are wrecked, Flashy hears the com- 
boudoir he is utterly fearless, tackling even the manders arguing the ethics of the punishment, 

most bloody-handed Messalinas; this time, The Manchus have committed atrocities on 

after a high-voltage run-in with a giant female British subjects and must be resoundingly 

bandit, he becomes stallion-e/i-rim? to Yeho- humiliated, insists Lord Elgin (whose father 
nala, the Imperial Yi Concubine, whose ex- saved the Marbles); the French envoy, whose 
acting wiles have long since reduced the Son of men have already looted the place, thinks it 
Heaven to a jelly. would be a crime against culture. Flashman 

It is c 1860 and our hero is caught up in the pfcks up some black jade chessmen which en- 
Taiping rebellion against the Manchus, which fl hfe him to buy o residence in Berkeley 
the author assures us was “the greatest rebel- Square. 

lion ever seen in the world", with 600 towns There is a brief glimpse of Captain Charles 
destroyed. Escaping the rebels, Flashy falls in Gordon organizing the havoc. “I knew him 
with Lord Elgin, who is marching on the Man- we H later on” , says Flashman. Does that mean 

chu Emperor in Peking, and becomes his in- we ma Y yet see Flashman in the beleaguered 
telligenceofficer.lt is a steamy background for palace at Khartoum, abasing himself before 

adventure: massacre, Inst, corruption, the the Mahdi? 

opium traffic, the torture of the tight wire cage Next week's issue of the TLS is a Fiction 
and, in the sack of the Summer Palace, the number, containing articles on Malcolm 
higher vandalism. Lowry and D. H. Lawrence and reviews of, 

Needless to say, Flashman is there when among others, Philip Roth, Thomas Kenneatly 

“the drunken private of the Buffs" is beheaded and Angela Carter. 

Mondrian Studies 

' KERMIT SWILER CHAMPA 
Dutch artist Piet Mondrian CI872-!!)44l is 
widely considered one of the first great 
f \ abstract painters, yet until now there has 
r ■* been no full scale critical analysis of his 
work. In tFiis ground -breaking study, Ken nil 
Swiler Champa surveys Mondrian's 
achievement over forty years, focusing on 
key works from significant periods in the 
artist’s development. Throughout the Ixxjk 
Champa allows the paintings to speak for 
themselves, arguing that Mondrian's visual 
works are far more creative and intelligent 
than any of his theoretical writings on art. 
Likewise, Champa eschews political and 
psychological interpretation of Mondrian's 
J " work, always bringing the reader hack to 
the paintings themselves. As Champa spot- 
lights the most inventive and artistically 
successful paintings from each period, he 
Aiii/r.i Minfiidir discloses one consistent trait tunning 

• ‘ ""•■« i*" n 'iu«n' 1 him tin- M.ICII-. through all Mondrian’s, work: its resolute 

flatness and opacity. A desire to define relationship lies at the root of Mondrian's art, 

; whether representational or not; even his e«irly paintings emphasised colour relationships 
more than the objects represented. As Champa explains: 'In my view, nearly everything 
of fundamental importance to Mondrian finds its way visibly into the paintings, not as 
imagery in the proper sense, but as a series of constantly shifting notions of pictorial 
structure.’ Those painting?- from the early landscapes through the De Stijl phase to 
Broadway Boogie Woogie - are beautifully represented here in 2 A colour and 51 black 
and white reproductions. 

£25.50 Hardback 1 5(Jpp illlis- 0-22h-t007fl-2 

European and American Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Decorative Arts in the National Gallery of Canada 

Volume 1: 1300-1 800 
Edited by MYRON LASK1N, Jr. , 

This work is the first title In .1 multi-volume series that will document the holdings of tht* 
National Gallery of Canada. The Gallery has mbre than 40.CJ00 works which have never 
been published before. Each title in the series .wrlLbe. presented in «i siipTcased, two- - 
volume edition, with one volume of text and one of jilates. 

Volume 1 covers 258 works from the Gallery's collection of European and American 
paintings, sculptures and decorative art objects.. The artists whose work is represented 
include Andrea del, Sarto, Benbridge. Bernini, Canaletto, Claude, Guercino, Jurriaens, 
Rembrandt, Rubcris, Titian, Van Dyck, and Benjamin. West. 

Volume 2 will cover! the period 1800-1900, Volume 3 will cover 1 900 to the present. 
Nuvembor c,£7fi. 50 2 valuim* slip-cased set Text volume: 475 pp Plate volume: 27 ipp 
(26H halftones in each voluuwi 0-22h-5<».ilf>-7 

>>r * : ' THE 1 UNIVERSITY OF ' CHICAGO 
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Public life, private doubts 


Jos6 Harris 

NORMAN and JEANNE MACKENZIE (Editors) 

The Diary of Beatrice Webb 

Volume Three, 1905-1 924: The Power to Alter 

Things 
460pp. £20. 

0860682110 

Volume Four, 1924-1943: The Wheel of Life 

508pp. £22. 

0860682129 

Virago/The London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
DEBORAH EPSTEIN NORD 
The Apprenticeship of Beatrice Webb 
294pp . Macmillan . £25 . 

0333 369149 
PATRICIA PUGH 

Educate, Agitate, Organize: 300 years of 
Fabian socialism 
330pp. Methuen. £16. 

0416390803 
DORA RUSSELL 
The Tamarisk Tree 

Volume Three: Challenge to the Cold War 
372pp. Virago. £12.95 (paperback, £5.59). 

0860684474 

Volumes Three and Four of Beatrice Webb’s 
diary confirm the suspicion aroused by the two 
earlier volumes: that Beatrice spent much of 
her life in passionate and dogmatic advocacy of 
causes in which she only half-believed. In the 
earlier volumes we saw the mystical and intui- 
tive Beatrice being sucked into a philosophy of 
materialism and positivism, her religious and 
erotic yearnings being tamed and traumatized 
by a “working marriage” to Sidney Webb. 
Increasingly, one of the main purposes of the 
diary became to defuse and dissipate the 
almost intolerable tensions induced by this un- 
likely union. The early years of Beatrice's tnar- 


nization, no longer interest me,” she wrote in 
1924, “I dislike reading about them, thinking 
about them, talking about them or writing ab- 
out them .... It isiny duly to be interested in 
the Labour party and the Labour government. 
But I am not really interested, except insofar as 
Sidney’s activity and happiness are con- 
cerned.” 

Inner doubts and flagging enthusiasm 


extracts in the Virago edition are on the whole 
more abbreviated and more selective than in 
the Longman version edited by Margaret Cole 
{TLS, July 11, 1952) and historians using the 
diaries as a primary source will probably prefer 
to go back to that earlier edition. But the pre- 
sent volumes contain excellent vignettes of 
MacDonald, Henderson, Mosley. Indira Gan- 
dhi, Virginia Woolf and many lesser figures. 




lie causes. Yet there are times in the diaries 
when the contrast between Beatrice’s public 
arid private views seems to degenerate into 
positive bad faith. Her imperious demands for 
the break-up of the Poor Law, for example, jar 
oddly with her growing inner conviction that 
the Webbs’ scheme of social reform was almost 
wholly impracticable. As the wife of a Labour 
minister she caused a great stir by turning her 
back on court receptions and lavish entertain- 
ment: but the real motive behind this egalita- 
rian gesture was her desire to use Sidney's 
official salary to refurbish their country home. 
Scom was poured on Ramsay MacDonald for 
liking antique furniture: but the Webbs' house- 
hold of six resident servants was defended as a 
necessary appurtenance of a life of scholarly 
research. Even her dislike of Sidney's eleva- 
tion to the peerage was fuelled by her reluct- 
ance to lose his income as an MP . As an elderly 
rentier committed to the overthrow of Western 
capitalism, she nevertheless prayed that “the 
capitalist system might kindly endure until we 
are out of business”. Throughout the diaries 
there was a half-guilty, half-defiant awareness 
that Beatrice herself was intellectually and 
psychologically wholly unsuited to the kind of 
social system that in theory she was proposing: 
an uneasy sense of “Lord, bring about the 
proletarian revolution, but not yet”. 

Such reflections may detract from Beatrice 
Webb's credibility as a theorist and social 
reformer. They do not, however, impair her 


llKeiy Union, i nc cm i/ /ran ui usoh a iciunnci, uu uui, uwnwiw., 

riage had been marked by recurrent neurasthe- value as a participant observer of modern poll 

• ■ I i.nnn imaniiioru if mlnhf ha nrffiipH thn 


nia, anorexia, and brooding upon imaginary tics an 
extra-marital relationships.. She suffered an .the kl: 
almost physical revulsion against the life of : has b 
unfulfilled emotion, dedication to progressive ture 1 
causes, and back-breaking research into hum- the ei 
drum social institutions to which she had com- p 0 we 

mitted herself. By 1905, however, Beatrice had provii 

attained - by a mixture of self-discipline and iy rea 
self-delusion - a more equable frame of mind. them 
. Her appointment to, the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Laws gave her for the first time a 
' major role on the, public stage in her own right. 

•The volumes under review cany Beatrice 
into- middle and old age. They cover the 
• Webbs’ campaign to abolish the Poor Law and 
to replace it with a network of comprehensive 
social services; their entry into the ' Labour 
Party (which Sidney served as both constltu- . 
tion-builder and cabinet minister); theft vigor- 
ous assertion of the powers of the state against 
anarcho-syndicalism; the completion of their . 
mammoth research work on the history of local ’■ 

government; and, finally, their conversion to 

communism and belief that the Soviet Union 
under Stalin offered the only viable model for 
the future of mankind. These interests were 
reflected in their public reputation. Contem- 
poraries viewed the Webbs with a mixture of 
admiration and distaste, amusement and awe; 
but throughout the early decades of the twen- . 
tieth ceiitury their name was a byword for 
' single-minded dedication to advanced social : 
reform, Their shifts of political allegiance were ■ 1 

a graph of the wider movement of progressive 1 
thought. 

^Yet, as the latest volumes of Beatrice’s diary 
clear, much of this oqtward image wk,. 
at least in her case, lilfie more (hah a sham. 
Ostensibly' at the vanguard of the cause of 
progress, she held, the secret conviction that 
civilization Was in a state of inexorable moral, 
biological'and spiritual decline. Publicly cora- 
* mjtted to democracy, she despised lier fellow- 
' citizens, despaired of the mediocrity of demo- 
cratic institutions and dreamt of a charismatic 
leader! who would transcend and tidy up the . . 

muddles of modern life. Outwardly avowing a 

“faith In a deliberately organizedjsociety” , she. 

, nevertheless became “every, day more pessi- 
mistic, more fearful that present generations of 
m£n art agents of destruction, not construc- 
tion'’. Famous as a dedicated social scientist 
and political activist , she -ulUitiatelyvlosr.iiV 
, - - tcaestta.botfrthe^ 
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tics and society: indeed it might be argued that 
.the klnd of moral ambivalence outlined above 
: has been characteristic of British radical cul- 
ture throughout the twentieth century. Like 
the earlier volumes, Beatrice's entries in The 
Power to Alter Things and The Wheel of Life 
provide a unique, highly personal and intense- 
ly readable commentary on some of the major 
themes of early twentieth-century history. The 


lished post- 1932 material (mainly on Soviet 
communism and the coming of the Second 
World War) and the account (omitted in the 
Cole edition) of the Webbs’ meeting with 
Trotsky in 1929, when he charmed them "with 
a suave and deferential claim to being one of 
our disciples who had strayed away from our 
teaching". 

But. ultimately, the main interest of these 
volumes, as with Beatrice’s earlier diaries, lies 
in the intense and tortured private personality 
of Beatrice herself, in her ill-equipped pilgrim- 
age across the wastelands of the early twentieth 
century. “How can the human mind", she pon- 
dered, "acclimatize itself to the insecurity and 
uncertainty of this terrible doctrine of relativ- 
ity, latent in all modern science long before 
Einstein applied it to the astronomical uni- 
verse?" 

Such questions were strictly unanswerable 
within the categories of Beatrice’s chosen 
philosophy of scientific positivism and left her 
with “the consciousness of being a spiritual 
outcast. I have no home for my religious fac- 
ulty ... I have failed to solve the problem of 
life, of man’s relation to the universe nnd 
therefore, to his fellow men." It was this search 
for a “living philosophy" that led ultimately to 
Beatrice’s conversion to Soviet communism. 
Many interpreters of the Webbs, deceived by 
their reputation for cautious empiricism, have 
marvelled at the fact that the partners could 
have been so easily misled by their observa- 
tions of Stalinism. But such criticisms are be- 
side the point. It was precisely the fact that 
Russia and its future were inherently unknow- 
able that made them so attractive. For Beatrice 
Webb “Soviet Communism: A New Civilisa- 
tion?” was the ultimate leap of faith. 

The publication of this attractive and ac- 
cessible edition of Beatrice’s diaries will prob- 
ably stimulate a boom in Webb studies, and 
much remains to be unravelled about the place 


Folk Tune 

It*s not that the Muse feels like damming up, 
it’s more like high time for the lad's last nap. 

.. And the scarf-waving lass who wished him the best 
' drives a steamroller across his chest. 

■ And the words won’t rise either as that rod 
or as logs to rejoin their old grove’s sweet rot, 
and like eggs in the frying pan, the face 
spills its eyes all over the pillow-case. ■ 

Are you warm tonight under those six veils 
in that bpsin of yours whosestftmg bottom wails 
where tike pfiBh that gasps at the foreign blue 
: my raw-lip was catching what then meant you? 

*'• I would have hare’s ears sewn to my bald head, 
in thick woods for your sake I’d gulp drops of lead, 
andfrotnblackgnarledsnagsintheoil-smoothpond 
7 I'd bob up to your face as some Tirpitz won't. 

But Wnot on the cards or the.waiter’s.tray, : 
and it pains tosay where one's hair tilths grey. I : : 

; , There are^tiore blue veinS than theblood to swell , ;• : 

theirdriedweb,letalonesomeremqtebrmn;ceil. / •;;.••• V .. 

We are p^iigforgood. Urtlefrtend. that’s that. * ' V ’ ‘ . : . 

. . Draw an erppty circle on your J ,; ' 1 ’ • . ' 1 

This wUl be me: no insides in tb*aU- y/* ■ >. . ... 

Stare at it a while. Then erase thescra^ ; £ j. ■ [■ VYr-V . : V 


of both partners in twentieth-century intellec- 
tual history (the recent volumes make it dear l 
that their views were hy no means so united as 
is often supposed, nnd that they differed pro. 
foundly on such major issues as the legitimacy 
of imperial ism: Sidney was much more inclined 
than Beatrice to envisage a benevolent global 
future for the Anglo-Saxon race). 

One stumbling-block to scholarly analysis of 
the Webbs is that, after the brilliance of the 
diaries, academic comment often seems turgid 
and redundant. Deborah Epstein Nord’s 77ie 
Apprenticeship of Beatrice Webb adopts the 
approach of treating Beatrice’s My Appren- 
ticeship as a literary rather than historical text. 
Nord argues that Beatrice’s autobiography 
should be understood in the light of the Victo- 
rian convention of using literature to express 
and sublimate personal experience. In doing 
(his, Beatrice stood in the tradition of Victo- 
rian female novelists like Charlotte Bronte and 
George Eliot. Unlike them, however, she 
chose not the feminine medium of the novd 
but the masculine medium of the autobiogra- 
phy: she was the first female writer, Nord 
claims, to use autobiography to re-live sod 
resolve spiritual crisis in the manner of John 
Stuart Mill. This is an interesting and plausible 
theme that would have lent itself to a succinct 
scholarly article: in a book-length study it 
involves much labouring of the obvious and 
reworking of well-tilled ground. 

Patricia Pugh's Educate, Agitate, Orgtmiu: 
100 years of Fabian Socialism, has been offi- 
cially commissioned to celebrate the Fabian 
centenary. It wisely nvoids too much concen- 
tration on the Webbs, and steers well clear of 
the common error of assuming that Fabianism 
and Webbism were synonymous. It provides 
an efficient and comprehensive account of the 
Fabian Society as a social institution and is 
particularly useful on Fabianism since ibe 
Second World War (the typical Fabian of the 
1960s was male, married, forty-four years a 
age, living in London or the Home Counties 
and “professionally engaged in education or 
management”). It does not, however, map 
Fabian intellectual history, nor does it attempt 
to bring up to date the never-published, thirty 
year-old doctoral thesis of Eric Hobsbiw \ » 
the role of the Fabians In wider polity ^ 

A more striking contrast with BeaUW 
Webb than Dora Russell, international enl- 
ist and second wife of Bertrand R 1 ®® 1 * . 
scarcely be imagined. Superficially, itMI 
their interests nnd attitudes appear uffli- 
modernization of social institutions, pr 
tion of nun-Mnrxinn socialism, W® “ 8 
Enstern Europe nnd the non-capitalist 
If Dorn Russell has ever suffered froma^ 
of self-doubt, however, it does not app* 
Challenge to the Cold War , Volume . W 
The Tamarisk Tree, her autobiography" 
Beatrice mourned the death of a Iran 
God, Dora rejoiced over the # 
glous belief: “not only do I noW'J. 
belief, I do not want to accept it . 
rice agonized over mnrilnl Fidelity, ^ 
migrated through a scries of husbands . 
ers. While Beatrice deplored the depiW 
man, Dora portrays mankind (■» ^ 

kind) as chums temporarily 

ual taboos anti capitalism. Win ^ 

aspired to abstract thought, Dora re - ^ 
vinced that “men and women 
sex as well as with their reason ■ ^ 

weaknesses are not dissimilar: 
plaints about alimony, for ex&JP nutria's 
less bizarre (for a feminist) tnas 1 ^ 

hoarding of Sidney's ministerial ^ 

like Beatrice, Dora is not too ^ 
consumption of her own prlvat 
old age this inveterate globe-tro ■ ■ ^ 
that people travel too much n . ^ 
should stay at home and culd -. 

de 7Vie Tamarisk Tret wholly » 

• finesse and drama of Beatrice ^ jjji f 

written in a chatty and personal J 
readers pi ay find appealing. . , twen tfctk*5 
major primary source on mi ■ 
tury feminism, peace movemem - ^ 
radicalism and the politics of PP ^ rft 
Whether renders find Beatn s 
. '.V attractive will be a matter of pe - J 

’ ..the similarities and contrasts . . jjjof 




the similarities and contrasts ' ^ m;o 
women afford an intereshug ^ 
■V . «histoty»df^ogi 1 eft$iv^cuiusas r »^. 
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A profitable asylum 


Barbara Godlee 

ROBIN D.G WYNN 

Huguenot Heritage: The history and 
contribution of the Huguenots in Britain 
220pp. Routledge and Regan Paul. £15.95. 
07102 04205 
JOHN PETERS 
A Family from Flanders 
219pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002173468 

RUDOLF VON THADDEN and MICHELLE 
MAGDELAINE (Editors) 

DieHugenoften 1685-1985 
243pp. Munich: Beck. DM39.80. 
3406306055 


1985 marks the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that 
political volte-face which persuaded over 
40,000 Calvinists known as Huguenots to fol- 
low earlier Walloon immigrants to seek asylum 
in Britain - and thereby to become the ances- 
tors of more than three-quarters of all English 
people alive today. Robin D. Gwynn has de- 
voted twenty years’ research to the Huguenots 
and is Director of “Huguenot Heritage Year". 
Huguenot Heritage provides an exemplary 
account of the people who gave the term “re- 
fugee" to our language. 

Often arriving at English ports with only the 
clothes they were wearing, these newcomers 
were officially welcomed by Protestant Tudors 
and Stuarts, and, until established, were sup- 
ported by French Calvinists who had already 
settled across the Channel as well as by state 
funds and public appeals for money. In spite of 
frequently punitive restrictions on trading and 
other activities, their assimilation into English 
life was often accomplished in as little as three 
generations. Credited largely with the achieve- 
ments of draining the Fens and rehabilitating 
the depressed fortunes of Norwich and Canter- 
bury- and even, according the Dr Gwynn, 
conhjbutingto the Exclusion crisis of 1679-81, 


the later dethronement of James II and the 
final defeat of Louis XrV's France - the earlier 
Walloons and later Huguenots brought to the 
insular English not only their skills and indus- 
tnousness but also their entrepreneurial ener- 
gies and Continental breadth of outlook. Like 
other immigrants after them, these sophisti- 
cated strangers who took our jobs, bought our 
houses and married - or, in the case of the 
Walloons, refused to marry - our women, were 
at first as much disliked for keeping to their 
foreign ways as for settling into oure. Bui there 
was no gainsaying their persuasive transforma- 
tion of national life, from engaging the English 
in the crisis of thought which led on to the 
Enlightenment to conjuring exotic names for 
their New Draperies, 

Bays, fustians, parchmentiers, camieniries, tufted 
mockadoes, currellcs, tooys, busslns, mockadoes. 
valures all of lumen cruell, carletts, damaske, says of 
dry cruel (after the fashion of Lille, of Amiens, and 
of Muy). dry grograynes, double mockadoes, ollyel 
bumbasioes of taffety, all silk, striped says, broad 
lyles, Spanish sBltins, cross billets of silk, serge dc 
boyce, silk sayd, striped tobines figuratoes, bratos. 
purled and other outlandish inventions 

to make them “more vendible’’. 

Within fifteen years of the arrival of the main 
wave of Huguenot refugees in 1685, seven 
were directors of the newly formed Bank of 
England, whilst Jean Louis Ligonier, who 
served under Marlborough, in 1702 was so re- 
spected “for his professional abilities and per- 
sonal integrity” that he eventually became 
Comraander-in-Chief of the British Army dur- 
ing the Seven Years Ww. Huguenot names 
adorn the lists of professions and occupations, 
as they settled, mainly in London, and estab- 
lished their churches, around which - to start 
with at least - their lives revolved. Their con- 
tribution to the eighteenth-century economic 
expansion of England was crucial. The text, 
plates, maps, tables, references and bibliog- 
raphical notes of Gwynn’s book, the first full- 
length study of the Huguenots in Britain to 
appear this century, are continually 
interesting. 


Gwynn is little interested, however, in 
Huguenot relations with other Dissenters - 
surely a fascinnting area of human relation- 
ships, since the special privileges of worship 
enjoyed by French Protestants (accepting 
episcopal superintcndcncy as they did) could 
not have exactly endeared them to the many 
varieties of English Dissenters ( who did not). 
Omissions such as these tend to weaken 
Gwynn's otherwise impressive achievement. 

A Family from Flanders by John Peters is 
written as an act of family piety to complete his 
father's earlier researches into Walloon ances- 
tors who first settled in England in 1635 to 
escape religious persecution in Flanders. Pe- 
ters has produced a study of interest and im- 
portance. but unfortunately, rather trivialize 
the enterprise, describing his search, with evi- 
dence classified as “warm” or “cold”, in terms 
of “hunt the slipper”. Peters displays a grasp of 
historical research, geographical features, eco- 
nomic factors and every type of political man- 
oeuvring, together with an expresed interest in 
the fate of ordinary people, especially their 
letters, and, above- alt, an overriding obsession 
with kinship, that marks him as a natural 
anthropologist. But as in Gwynn’s book, kings, 
campaigns and treaties are indulged to the neg- 
lect of detailed examination of religious be- 
liefs, organization, discipline and schism, en- 
capsulated in the Articles of the Reformed 
Protestant faith. It was, after all, in defence of 
these that Peters's forefathers left their be- 
loved fields to became foreigners in a strange 
land. Like Gwynn also, he doesn't seem at all 
captivated by the women, who largely furth- 
ered those very forms of worship which origi- 
nally brought his ancestors to England. 
Peters’s lively methods' of detection should 
appeal, however, to a wide public and especial- 
ly bring new heart to fellow-genealogists. 

Die Hugenotien 1685-1985 is an impressively 
presented and most interesting symposium. 
The editors, Rudolf von Thadden, Professor of 
History at Gottingen University, and Michelle 
Magdelaine, join fifteen other writers in dis- 


cussing the loss to France and the gain to neigh- 
bouring countries brought about through the 
dispersal of some 300,000 highly skilled and 
hard-working Protestants. The book covers 
the history and contribution of Huguenots in 
the German states, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands and England: their flight, journeys, re- 
ception, new beginnings, transplanted beliefs, 
occupations, aspirations, achievements, inter- 
gration, changing attitudes, churches and orga- 
nizations, as well as their growth in patriotism, 
their influence in city, town, village, state and 
country, and the tensions and contradictions 
between host and immigrant. Of especial in- 
terest is Bernard Cottret’s comparison of 
French and English styles in his chapter, 
“Glorrciclie Revolution, schandliche Revoka- 
tion? Franiosische Protestanten und Protes- 
tanten Englands”. Six maps and twenty-five 
interesting reproductions illustrate some facet 
of each contribution and the references are 
correspondingly wide-ranging. The only sad 
thing is that even the Germans seem to have 
retreated from their well-known preoccupa- 
tion with theological debate; but their call for 
wider participation in Huguenot studies must 
surely not go unheeded. 

“The aims of this study”, writes Stephen K. 
Roberts in the introduction to his Recovery and 
Restoration in an English County: Devon Local 
Administration 1646-1670 (232pp. University 
of Exeter. £9.95. 0 85989 246 8), "have been to 
illuminate the sub-structure of local govern- 
ment and to shift the chronological perspective 
of study in order to discover to what extent 
conventional time-scales have influenced the 
conclusions of historians". Among the organs 
of local government “which commanded parti- 
cipation spread more widely than in the com- 
missions of the peace" the book considers “The 
Juries of Devonshire” and “Bailiffs and Const- 
ables 1649-1670”; further chapters examine 
local government under the Rump Parliament, 
county politics and government 1653-1659 and 
administrative patterns 1649-1670. 


Productivity Growth and U.S. 
Competitiveness 

Edited by William J. Baumol and 
Kenneth McLennan 

The unique contribution of this book is the extraction 
from its analysis of a set of policies which deal with 
what over the next several years will be among the 
inost significant issues before the U.S. Congress and 
toe Administration. 

0 19 603620 7, £19.60, OUP USA 

Cost. Use, and Value 

The Evaluation of Perfofmance, Structure and 
prices' Across Time, Space, and Economic 
, Systems 

. Francis Seton and Albert A. Steenge 

Provides a new conceptual framework for analysing 
prices and values. The proposed integrated system of 
valuations for both commodity and factor flows is 
; ®ors .comprehensive than existing analyses. 

■:;Q 19 828471 3, £17.50/ . 

Progress in Natural Resource 
; Economics 

• . Anthony Scott 

:■ Qdntiibutions ftpm more than a dozen, authors cover 
I : which include resource taxation and property 

; n 9hts; macro-economics and energy policy; 
i monopoly and uncertainty; exploration and petroleum 
i mining, logging, and fisheries; 

•/■. of Common property management. 

. ,0; 19:828400 8, ; £30 ‘ . 

• •’ \ . ■ - 

^Mcteiicyi and the 


sy ^ ma * i0 evaluation of the. main 
for gud against the market as an 
organization, balancing 

v ,and Justice,; It links the distinctive 


■ ‘ phU “ ophy and aconomios to this 


£J ^ Clarendon Press 

j '! . i 


Inflation, Exchange Rates, 
and the World Economy 

Lectures on International Monetary Economics, 
Third Edition 

W. M. Cordon 

This is the third edition of a very successful book, 
first published in 1977. The author has completely 
updated the existing text, and has written three new 
analytical chapters about the new world of flexible 
exchange rates and capital mobility. These chapters 
analyse the essential nature of the present system 
and deal with major current issues. 

0 19 877247 5, £16 0 19 877246 7, Paperback 
£6.96 Clarendon Press, Publication 24 October 

World Development Report 1985 

The World Bank 

This volume provides an up-to-date and informative 
examination of the world economy with analysis of 
recent trends and an abundance of supporting data. 

0 19 620481 6, £20. OUP USA/World Bank, 

Publication 24 October . 

0 19 620482 4, PapBrback £8.96, Published' / . . 

Offense to Others 

Joel Felnberg 

This second volume of a projected four-volume work 
entitled The Moral Limits ol Criminal Law ; 
concentrates on the concept of an 'offended' mental . 
state' and applies a complex version of the offence 
principle to such moral offences as obscenity, 
pornography, and the use of obscene language. 

0 19 503499 X, £30. OUP USA 

An Introduction to the Law of 
Restitution 

Peter Bbks 

The first book to concentrate on the structural 
principles of the law of restitution rather than the fine ' . 
texture of its detailed .rules. It aims to displace the : 
too rich, and often misleading terminology In 'which 
discussion of the subject-matter Is traditionally , 
conducted. - •; . - 

0. 19 876074 4, ,£40. Clarendon Press 1 ' 



M!CS ft LAW 


OXFORD 

.UNMERSTY'PRESS 

The United Nations, International Law, and the 
Rhodesian Independence Crisis 

Jericho G. Nkala 

Offers a timely reappraisal of the legal implications of Rhodesia's Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence in 1966, particularly those surrounding the 
involvement of the United Nations Security Council. 

0 19 826394 X. £30, Clarendon Press 

Termination of Treaties hi International Law 

Doctrines of Rebus git Stantibus and Desuetude 

Athanassios Vamvoiikos ■ 

The first extended study of some questions of great practical as well as 
theoretical Interest In international law. 

0 19 876179 1, £36, Clarendon Press 

Regulating the Airlines 

Administrative Justice and Agency Discretion 

Robert Baldwin 

A case study of air transport licensing by tlie Civil Aviation Authority which' 
investigates; how the CAA combines its adjudicative and policy-making 
functions; the relationship between the agency and die government; how agency 
discretion oan best be structured and controUed. '. ■ 

0 19 827616 3, £22.60 0 19 827616 i,‘ Paperback £9Jfe 
Oxford Sprfo-Legal Studies 

The Changing Constitution 

Edited by Jeffrey Jowell and Dawn Oliver 

This collection of essays by lawyers and political scientists covers central but 
much neglected areas of modern cohatitutional law, theory, and practice.- 
Distinguished contributors include A. W. Bradley. Gavin Diawry, David Butler 
and Geoffrey Marshall. 

.0 19 876176 7, £25 0 19 876175 9, Paperback £12 95 . Clarendon Press 

For further details of Oxford Economics and Law Books, contact Kate Jury, 
Academic Publicity, OUP, Walton Street, Oxford. 0X2 6DP 
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Anxious for approval 
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Paul Johnson 

AUSTIN RANNEY {Editor) 

Britain at the Polls 1983: A study of the 
General Election 

226pp. Duke University Press, 1 Gower Street, 
London WC1E 6HA. £23.75 (paperback. 
£14.25). 

0822306204 

DAVID BUTLER and PAUL JO WETT 

Party Strategies In Britain: A study of Che 1984 
European elections 

171pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333 384598 

PATRICK DUNLEAVY and CHRISTOPHER T. 

HUSBANDS 

British Democracy at tlie Crossroads : Vot i ng 
and party competition in the 1980s 
251pp. Allenand Unwin. £18 (paperback, 
£7.95). 

0 04 3240 1 1 9 

One of the features of modern society is its 
taste for what I call solemn luxuries, that is 
activities which serve no useful purpose but 
lend themselves to high-minded justification. 
An example is the study of politics at universi- 
ties. In so far as the subject has any validity it 
ought to be incorporated in history, as it 
once was; as a separate discipline, to use the 
current cant term, it is as dispensable is Marie 
Antoinette’s village, while having none of its 
charm. As with other pseudo-sciences, like 
sociology and economics, its lack of inner con- 
fidence leads to the production of vast numbers 
of books, dressed up with footnotes, appen- 
dixes, charts, tables and other academic clut- 
ter. It is not quite true that nothing of value 
emerges. A few scholars, like the late Robert 
Mackenzie and Dr David Butler, have un- 
doubtedly taught us a lot. But most of the 
output circulates in very limited circles: chiefly 
among other politics dons and research- 
workers and among the more pretentious 
newspaper commentators; who use them to fill 


columns in a thin week. 

In the present batch of books, the most use- 
ful - the one I might conceivably keep - is 
Britain at the Polls J9S3 , a straightforward 
analysis of the 1983 General Election, edited 
by Austin Ranney of the American Enterprise 
Institute in Washington, as part of the- A El’s 
At the Polls series on major elections in the 
West. The work is divided among a number of 
scholars, most of whom are leaders in this field. 
Anthony King deals with Mrs Thatcher’s re- 
cord. Michael Pinto-Duschinsky with the Con- 
servative campaign, Peter Kellner with the 
Labour campaign and Jorgen Rasmussen with 
the Alliance campaign. There is a section by 
Richard Rose on the influence of opinion polls; 
a French scholar, Monica Chariot, deals with 
the minorities vote; and Ivor Crewe sums up. 
Most of it is good meat-and-potaroes stuff: not 
much we didn’t already know, except in detail, 
but a lot that is useful for reference. It was 
really a simple campaign, and wholly predict- 
able. The Conservatives had only to look un- 
ited and in charge, and leave the rest to 
Labour. I was sure Labour would lose the mo- 
ment they chose Michael Foot as leader. He 
had been selected to win the approval of the 
militants, whereas the function of n democratic 
' mass party is to win the approval of the voters. 

The most remarkable development in poli- 
tics in recent years, by no means confined to 
Britain, is the way in which traditional parties 
of the Left have lost support among skilled 
workers. In 1983 the British skilled working 
class in effect turned down Labour's policy on 
unemployment, believing it would destroy 
more jobs than it would create. Obviously, if 
Labour could not win on unemployment, it 
could not win on anything. The last straw was 
Michael Foot’s failure to knock the manifesto 
into shape, although he had been given full 
powers to do so. Peter Kellner rightly says that 
“it was not, in reality, a policy programme at 
all : it was, rather, a document spelling out the 
terms of a policy truce between Left and 
Right?. , • ' 


GEORGE STEINER 
A READER 

Steiner 

'An astonishing tour do Joirc' 

- The Tittup 

'An excellent introduction to 
Steiner's work' - Sunda i/ 7’mu’s 
02.255], X <148 pages L r v‘ft 

ENGLISH CULTURE AND 
THE DECLINE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL SPIRIT 

1850-1980 
Marlin j. Wiener 
'No-one who is worried about 
Britain's industrial future can 
be untouched by Professor 
W io ner' s e v i d e nee' 

- Anthony Sampson in the 
Oh.smw 

02.2662 1 2‘lOpagtrs 0.95 

LOVE AND DEATH IN THE 
AMERICAN NOVEL 
Leslie A. Fiedler 
One of the great essential 
books on the American 
imagination , .an accepted 
major work' — Nczv York rimes 
055 .112 5 512 pages Cl. 95 


ORIENTALISM 

Western Conceptions of the 
Orient 

Fidward VV. Said 
'A stimulating, elegant yet 
pugnacious essay which is 
going to set the cat among the 
pigeons' - Obsuroor 
(155.198 0 384 pages 64.95 

A SUSAN SONTAC READER 

Susan Sontag 
'Such irony, humour, 
b rea th i ng, i m pa t ience, 
weariness and 
eclecticism.. .Sontag makes 
thought grow' - John Leonard 
in the New York I iruc s 
UU. 54840 -Uvl pjgo:; C4 ‘>5 

MAN AND THE NATURAL 
WOULD 

Changing Attitudes in England 
1500-1800 
Keith 7 homas 
'Brilliantly original. ..lie 
surprises, informs and 
entertains on every page' 

— The Tunes 

00.7344 2 432 piges L4.95 



Not much has changed since then. The most 
important event, in one sense, was the 1984 
European election, analysed by David Butler 
and Paul Jowett in Party Strategies in Britain. 
The Alliance might have achieved a significant 
breakthrough by beating Labour into third 
place in terms of total votes, if not of seats. This 
once seemed possible, and I recall Barbara 
Castle warning the 1983 Labour Parly Confer- 
ence of the dire psychological consequences if 
it happened. In the event, however, the 
Alliance only got 19. 1 per cent of the voles 
cast, against Labour’s respectable 36.0, and 
what this obscure campaign showed was how 
dependent the Alliance is on public and media 
interest. But of course it is bound to get that in 
the next General Election. I suspect that the 
recent by-election at Brecon may prove an 
adumbrution of this, in the sense (hat poll find- 
ings will lead voters to switch from Labour to 
Alliance during the campaign. This may well 
lead to the Alliance emerging just ahead of 
Labour, for the first time, in total votes cast, 
thus finally undermining Labour's status ns the 
prime opposition party. 

But that will still leave the Conservatives in 
power, and for broadly the same reasons as in 
1983. Patrick Dunleavy and Christopher T. 
Husbands try to show in British Democracy at 
the Crossroads that a qualitative change has 


taken place in British politics, which has pro- 
duced "impaired legitimacy" for the Conserva- 
tive government and so "an increasing resortto 
coercive forms of state power to enforce con- 
sent". This is not really borne out by their 
analysis, which shows rather that Labour Is 
finding it increasingly difficult to win elections 
hut remains sufficiently powerful in many 
areas to prevent ail alternative from emerging. 
Moreover, Labour’s drift to impotence will 
continue so long as it lacks the will to reform its 
structure and make it more responsive to the 
popular mood. Dunleavy and Husbands in- 
clude an aftetwnrd on events since June 1983 
which confirms my own view that nothing has 
happened within Labour to make a victory in 
1987 or 1988 more likely limn in 1983. On the 
contrary: the militant elements arc now much 
more strongly represented at the top of the 
party than they were in 1983, and the remain- 
ing moderates have trimmed their views accor- 
dingly, especially on defence, where, as the 
authors point out, Labour's policy is “unambi- 
guously endorsed by less thnn 10 percent of the 
electorate”. Elections, curiously enough, haw 
a lot to do with democracy; that is the 
elementary lesson Neil Kinnock was trying lo 
teach the Party when he began its course of 
political re-education at this year's Party 
conference. 


A hater’s hits and howlers 


PENGUIN 

THE GREAT TRADITION 


Simon Hoggart 

EDWARD PEARCE 
Hummingbirds and Hyenas 
198pp. Faber. £4.95. 

0571 136273 

Dt Johnson wrote parliamentary sketches and, 
famously, made it all up - u practice which 
ended only with radio broadcasting of the 
House of Commons. Dickens produced the 
most ebullient sketches, but his crowded good 
cheer- Parliament as a perpetual Derby Day - 
would not find much favour now. The old place 
has suffered a precipitous decline in prestige. 
Shortly after the lost war, the Guardian's 
sketch-writer, Harry Boardman, collected his 
pieces under the title The Glory of Parliament. 
These days you might as well write The Miracle 
f Heathrow or The Home Office - Dedicated 
to Serve. Nobody believes it any more. 

After Boardman there was Norman Shrnp- 
nel, who treated the House without reverence 
but with a considerable degree of respect. 
Shrapnel's extended metaphors were not ul- 
ways kindly but they did imply a certain dig- 
nity. Then came the funsters, of whom the best 
were Frank Johnson of the Daily Telegraph 
(later of The Times) and Michael White of the 
Guardian. Johnson’s jokes were broader and 
White’s political antennae more sensitive, but 
their premiss was the same: the House was a 
thick seam qf humour, waiting to be mined. 
They did not see themselves as awed envoys, 
privileged to explain to us the deliberations of 
our rulers. 

Finally came the haters, of whom the Dally 
Telegraph's Edward Pearpe is the best known. 
And Pearce is certainly a good hater. He seems 
at his' 'happiest while working up a proper 
loathing. Nicholap Winterton, the Tory MP, is 
"a bawliijg bull-featured primitive, whom we 
mUst look upon as one of those little errors of 
judgement to which God is entitled". Dave 
Nelli stj the Militanf MP, sets Pearce. thinking 
about Ttyat little known instrument , the Nello 
- -‘PoorNeiUst, having very little to lose in 
the head anyway' /appears to have been gutted , 
re-wired and equipped with' a computer qf 
modest sophistication The old guard would 
ihavemadethesaiuepoints, but Bin more 
' tangential fasfai&o, \ . •/. 

The ‘problem is that good haters are often 
bad likera - a sense of proportion would help 
no edd. Pearce has a chapter about four MPs 
1 * be. -Ujces,' and his fulsome : enthusiasm, must, I 
" j f ® ar ’ : bravely, pipbarrassingto them'. People 
reallibdsdme fen6 ago, forlnstarice, that Nor- 
man TehWt wia not at impfeajam arid $illy as 


think, better on mood and atmosphere than on 
individuals. His description of the closed and 
self-obsessed world of the Young Liberals 
("mimeographing the passing scene") is hor- 
ribly real. The ranks of Tory back-benchers he 
surveys as a troop of ten-pound-a-day film ex- 
tras in the Mexican army. He is often right 
about terminology too: “relevance totheleftis 
what death was to Keats - a resonating pre- 
occupation". 

Frequently, though, he seems keertenw 
showing off his own knowledge than on a- 
lightening us. “The House of Lords is rathtt 
like Keats on sex." No, it isn’t. The Lords 
television experiment is “a rich diet, swordfish 
cooked in pawpaw juice, for a convalesce# 
stomach". Eh? Of the trade unions: "the dap 
of dispensing consent to Downing Street arc* 
Bnbyioniuii recollection”. Use implied 8>m- 
pnrison between the General Council oi 
TUC and the children of Israel is absurd: n 
Pearce incans “a fond memory” then ho shouw 
say so and leave it ut that. t 

In the end wc are duly battered into 
mission by the range of Pearce's enifl ■ 
Classical mythology, European history, ope 
and ballet, even popular television program 
nies are nil press-ganged into service, Ujuj 
limes kicking and screnmlng. Ife co^P . 
British economy to Wagner’s 
manner which is quite informative bmu 
opera and wholly obscure about the e« ' 

That said, Pearce often scorcs dir«B> 
difficult, fast-moving targets. So l wj 
him n couplb of extra tips. The first is ' 

are going to be frightfully scathing a ^ 

people’s faults, you have to keep yoatv™ 
hidden. If I were an MP writing a 
about jAurnnlials I 


I lf? v lVrii?uiiiYi-:irc 


i ww i m nwi nnTfi— — — — — 


uuuut juuniiiiiotf * * 

Pearce is himself a failed parllamen J ^ 
date, and I would gloat a little aboutthat. 

I would point to a surprisingly P° m K ert *o 
I gave up counting after seven ba . 
to, his book Senate of Lilliput, 8* T Ajt 

woTk were an accepted basic tejt J&sto 
Interested in politics. At one pO'JV , fe 
quote himself as “the master . ^ poo- : 

featherijgHl irony, but I wouldjjc ^ ( 
Vinced if he wasn’t repeating s° m t bH 
he got right.. A Pooterish preface t | # 

the author was “not best P^ 5 *! . rjbr^yf 
' book was catalogued by the - oaD ’tbe* 
“Facetiae”. Sorry, old chap, but ^ „ 
clown and Hamlet, and In P°^_. 
present more in need of clowns, 

: Finally, the author who wants ■ 

knowledge must be careful ; to g 
• right. Pearce isn’t - sometimes 
. results. He. has Roy Jenkins 

down the platform past the 3 ■ pew- 

■ train, then jooldng glumly i*G ugMi 
Owen holding “an alfresco prep I* 
7. 

i ;:^etetprbei»'g9P 
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Hit and miss in the jungle 


Paul Craig Roberts 

GERALD P. O’DRISCOLL and MARIO J. RIZZO 
The Economics of Time and Ignorance 
261pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631 133437 

Ludwig von Mises and F. A. Hnyek, the “Au- 
strian school” opponents of socialist and 
Keynesian economics, are proving to have a 
long life. Their work is outlasting that of the 
several generations of self-assured economists 
who swept them from the field and denied 
them influence in the development of econo- 
mics during the post-war period. In The Eco- 
nomics of Time and Ignorance two of their 
admirers, Gerald P. O’Driscoll and Mario J. 
Rizzo, the former an economist at the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Dallas, Texas, and the latter 
an associate professor at New York University, 
have set out an exposition of Austrian subjec- 
tivist economics, which they see as a powerful 
challenge to orthodox neo-classical economics. 

The title of their book capitalizes on two 
fundamental failures of the neo-classical synth- 
esis: first, an inability to appreciate that time is 
an irreversible flow, and second, a refusal to 
recognize that the autonomy of individual 
choice means that economic life is a process 
characterized by ignorance, discovery, unex- 


pected change and surprise. The authors' dis- 
cussions of real versus Newtonian time, of the 
subjective nature of cost, and of economics as a 
process characterized by a lot of stumbling 
around, h !1 hit home. Had economists kept 
, ese m mind, they would have been far 
ess gullible when it came to the claims of cen- 
tral economic planning, indicative planning, 
industrial policy, or any of the other variants of 
the notion that economic performance could 
be improved by the proper organization of 
givens. 

What does not quite hit home is the authors’ 
claim to the uniqueness of Austrian econo- 
mics. Many serious economists, not necessarily 
the most heralded, think in basically ‘■Au- 
strian’’ ways. For example. G. Warren Nutter 
was trained in the Chicago positivist tradition, 
but he thought, taught and wrote about econo- 
mic process, its irreversibility and its character- 
istics of ignorance and discovery in the same 
way as O’Driscoll and Rizzo. Nutter, for exam- 
ple, had no patience with “the large volume of 
loose talk about the 'optimum path of growth 1 
for an economy”. The best path of growth, he 
said, 

is the one that unfolds as the economy cuts its way 
through a Jungle of ignorance, coming here and there 
and now and then on to places where the cutting is 
easier. These discoveries enable the economy lo 
move more swiftly through the jungle if It is adven- 


Capital across the sea 


P. J. D. L. Wiles 

KEESVANDERPUL 

The Making of an Atlantic Ruling Class 

331pp. Verso. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0860910938 

Kees van der Fiji is an independent Marxist. 
As such he has the great virtue of putting im- 

• portant questions and answering them boldly - 
and the destructive vices of never defining his 
tonus, qf irresponsibly manipulating statistics 
and even of losing his own thread. None the 
toss, The Making of an Atlantic Ruling Class 
Poses a question so very important that it must 
be carefully studied. 

Let us begin by clearing away two big errors 
which destroy confidence in the author but not 
his thesis. First, in Marx a ruling class like 
the bourgeoisie” is a very numerous group 
with a uniform stable relation to the means of 
production. An element of inheritance is also 
recognized. But in using this term van der Pi ji 
means a small international dlite like the Trl- 
tateral Commission, and his book is about such 
e ties. This word would have sat far better in 
title. Second, much is made of, indeed the 
whole thesis of the book is based on, the Marx- 
ian tenet of "capital fractions”: the capital of 
i ® na fional or world bourgeoisie is divided 
biro coherent, fairly stable and partially self- 
ranscioug aggregations - “merchant", “indust- 
, j “landed’*, “commercial ", "slave", etc; 
•"*“ German”, “French” and so on. It Is his 
exploitation of this concept that makes vah der 
J s book so interesting; but when he intro- 
“ he confuses utterly capital fractions 
Jr™ re 8ular shift of the forms of the capital 

«oy line of business- from its original illiquid 
; J*!® *hen ft is invested, to its ultimate money 
' Jr® when the product is sold, the debt re- 
emfed or what not. Capital employed In each 

• passes and re-passes through a similar 

of forms. The words “debt re- 
show us that even banking capital 
j*”*9*: through ah investment and a liquid 

k of ““ra® a bank - 

■* 1 a traction. .. 

^ . one word on fractions Marx 

iaj_ M , n 9*^ forms. But they are simply not the 
very i/ 0n ^ er confusion is not oply 
sertL 5~. Mar xis i ri but also very bad common 
C . J*? a Pily. »n view of the author's cast 6f 

nc *n-trivial concept of “capital 
^ elusive. Portfolio iri- 

- cross fraction lines ail the 

.! ;th^2S?^ S0l l uent, y he neglects them. Even 

• Elites, who in one wav or another 


2 ■ toinhinlr nai ® Utes ' w ho in one way or another 
- ■ wfth personal equity, 

4. th eij ; preferences. They are 

j shareholders, they should 

(not a Marxist concetti) 

jbpund^ries 


when really good opportunities occur. 

Van der Fiji’s thesis itself, if one may 
summarize the introduction and indeed the 
book, is that certain capital fractions in North 
America, Western Europe and now Japan 
have from time to time agreed on various 
“comprehensive concepts of control" whereby 
to “reinforce their position both nationally 
and, in the confrontation with extra-Atlantic 
challenges, internationally". Each “concept" 
depends mainly on a coalition within the Un- 
ited States of Democratic Presidents with East- 
ern-seaboard banking capital, and Republican 
Presidents with sunbelt new-technology capit- 
al, and so on. Some are more isolationist and 
less interested in free trade, less liberal and 
more hawkish against the Soviet Union than 
others. Some are more, some less, heavily 
weighted with banks. - 

Some of these “concepts” coincide with, 
some dash with, similar “concepts” In the va- 
rious European countries, whose “capital frac- 
tions” are also dissected. Profectionist, colo- 
nialist, State-supported fractions are disting- 
uished from Atianticist, free-trading and even, 
today, monetarist ones. The former tend to be 
“industrial”, the latter “banking". Thus 
“Atlantidsm” and banking go together on both 
sides of the ocean. Very interesting fragments 
are dredged up from history: Hitler's enemy, 
Karl Goerdeler, was a typical early Atianticist; 
Dulles, however, was only a later protagonist 
of Atlanticism, for lie supported Hitler in 1939. 

Yet how many of the author’s sweeping 
statements are really accurate? Let us quote a 
typical passage (pp 266-7): 

Thus In West Germany, the Dresdner Bank and the 
. Deutsche Bank fitted the Atlantic Union aud the 
Atlantic Partnership profiles; respectively. The 
Dresdner Bank in 1970 was linked by three or more 
directors to such traditional bulwarks of Atianticist 
liberalism as August Thysscn, Metallgeselkchafl, 
and AEG. The Deutsche Bank, on the other hand, 
was linked (by three dr more- directors) to the 
“autonomous" electrical concerns, Siemens and 
Bosch, the chemical and rayon groups of BASF and 
AKZO (the Netherlands), and to Daimler Benz and 
Hoesch .steel. Compared to this, the few atypical 
connections pale into insignificance. In terms of re- 
gional spread, the Atlantic and European orienta- 
tions are likewise significant: On the basis of the 
foreign affiliates listed in Jhe.1972-73 edition of Who 
OmtsWhonrt.one finds that the sphere of Interest iri . 
the Deutsche Bank outside Europe is preponderant- 
ly in Africa hnd Asia (twenty-one out of twenty-eight 
foreign affiliates outside Europe), whereas (he 
emphasis of the Dresdner Bank’s international activ- 
ity h on Latin America, where sixteen of its twenty- 
.one non-European foreign affiliates are to be found. 

But Is the Dresdner Bank more “Atianticist” 
than the Deutsche Bank? If its associates are 
examined carefully we find that August Thys- 
sen is indeed reasonably identified as an 
"Atianticist 1 ! (pl95). But the MetaUgesell- 
schaft, we learn, is in the orbit of the Deutsche 
Bank(pl63)l Asforth^ABGinotonlyare.two ; 

J ' j .6 i V - ". ' ; 


turouB enough to explore for them in the first place 
and supple enough to exploit them when they are 
found. All the while, we remain in the jungle, seeing 
only a few feet ahead. We cannot know in advance 
the "optimum" way out or what lies on the other 
side. We grope our wny forward. 

There are many other examples. British eco- 
nomists at the London School of Economics 
developed their own subjective cost tradition. 
A hallmark of the LSEeconomist, P. T. Bauer, 
is the Austrian way in which he views develop- 
ment. And it was Adam Smith who expressed a 
central tenet of Austrian economics: that the 
interaction of individuals produces results that 
were not intended or anticipated. 

If thinking like an Austrinn is a feature of 
any good economist, how is it that the formal 
neo-classical synthesis is so far off the mark? 
One reason is the influence on formal econo- 
mics (and the social sciences generally) of the 
positivist misinterpretation of scientific know- 
ledge, which excluded the “tacit” dimension 
later stressed by Michael Polanyi. In the in- 
terest of scientific appearance and good form, 
economists left out of their formalized state- 
ments some of the elements that gave meaning 
to the abstractions. Economists could always 
suspend their formal logic to make room for 
what they knew was true. 

But whenever the way of talking about a 
thing is different from the way of doing it, 
problems arise. In the case of economics, the 


of its top people “connected" with Otto 
Schniewind who is an Atianticist (pi63), but 
the company is said to be “traditionally active 
in the Atlantic economy". It was also part of 
the Dresdner Bank “grouping” between the 
wars (p92). But then if we go back to inter-war 
traditions must we not consider another Thys- 
sen as well as August? The only big German 
capitalist to finance Hitler before he even 
looked liked winning was no Atianticist. Do, 
Anally, its Latin American Interests make the 
Dresdner Bank more Western in its outlook? 


formal tools or constructs took over. 
Constructions that individual economists hit 
upon in their struggle to simplify, order and 
understand economic reality were, fn their 
hands, combined with the same judgment that 
devised the tools. The practitioner understood 
that his concepts had on illustrative bearing on 
Teality and that he was using them for conveni- 
ence. However, as these concepts were formal- 
ized and passed on, they acquired a life of their 
own. Divorced from the art of their discoverer, 
they became empty; yet, as formalized, they 
dictated the approach to the subject. Before 
long, economists began rejecting economic 
reality on the basis of theoretical standards that 
originated as conveniences. 

Perhaps what really differentiates Austrian 
school economists is that they were never in- 
timidated by positivism and resisted in their 
own minds the reification of economic con- 
structs. However, the rewards went to those 
most successful in inventing elegant constructs. 
Divorced from the process of economic life, 
articles in economic journals became esoteric 
games of interest to fewer and fewer people. 
By the end of the 1970s, a typical article in an 
economics journal might have a dozen readers, 
including the hapless graduate students of the 
author. Things run their course, wear out and 
need renovating. Perhaps now the Austrians 
will be allowed to help renovate economics. 


Is it there to compete with, or to co-operate 
with, US capital? Is Soviet aid to Cuba, then, 
Atianticist? 

I am not sure. I know that some of my objec- 
tions must be false, may even be unfair. But 
there are here no tested hypotheses, only a 
large number of assertions with a fair chance of 
being true; indeed no reasoning, only wide 
reading. This should have been a longer book 
about a narrower subject, but in any case its 
subject is of great importance and too few have 
dared to write about it. 


Jesus through the Centuries 

His Place in the History of Culture 
Jaroslav Pelikan 

This important book by a noted historian and theologian examines the impact 
of Jesus on the cultural, political, social, and economic history of the last two 
millennia. Studying the images of Jesus cherished by successive ages, Pelikan 
suggests that the way Jesus was depicted at a particular time in history is an 
essential key to understanding that age. 

12 colour plates £15.95 

World War I and the Weimar Artists 

Dix, Grosz, Beckmann, Schlemmer 
Matthias Eberle 

In this lively and original book, Matthias Eberle explores the shattering impact 
of the first industrialized war in history on the four greatest artists of Weimar 
Germany, and provides an illuminating account of the relationship between the 
various aspects of German art in the 1920s. . 

120 b & w illus. + 24 colour plates £14.95 \ 

Painters and Public Life in Eighteenth-Century Paris 

Thomas E. Crow . ■ . 

This original book examines how public opinion about the arts in eighteenth- 
century France— the tastes of the authorities, the state, and the crowds of salon 
visitors— increasingly affected the ambitions of the artists of the period 
150 b & w illus. + 8 colour plates £30.00 

A Grand Strategy for the West 

The Anachronism of National Strategies in an Interdependent World 
In this provocative book, the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 
from 1974 to 1982 ranges widely over contemporary world problems and offers 
a timely, original, and hard-hitting set of prescriptions for U.S. and Western 
policy. £10,95 

Yale French Studies, 69 
The Lesson of Paul de Man 

edited by Peter Brooks, Shoshana Felman, and J. Hillis Miller 

Paper, £11.95 : i 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 
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Precocious and alone 


David Ingleby 

R.D.LAING 

Wisdom, Madness and Folly: The making of a 
psychiatrist 

146pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333370759 

As everybody knows. R. D. Laing is a 
psychiatrist who sees things very differently 
from his colleagues, many of whom indeed 
believe him to be crazy. How did he get that 
way? Here he sets out to answer this question, 
by telling us about some of his experiences up 
to the point when, as a thirty-year-old Senior 
Registrar, he left Glasgow for London to 
embark on his controversial career. 

Laing begins by recapitulating what his 
views on psychiatry are - and what, despite the 
exaggerations put about by his colleagues, they 
are not. Yes, of course some people are men- 
tally very deranged - perhaps even brain- 
diseased; no, they don’t usually enjoy this. 
Yes, they may be impossible for their nearest 
and dearest to put up with; and if psychiatrists 
didn't take them off our hands, somebody else 
would probably have to - not necessarily with 
better consequences. Yet for all that, the de- 
gree of power which psychiatrists routinely ex- 
ercise is frightening and unique. Moreover, 
“psychiatrists never tire of telling us that there 
is an unbridgeable gulf between some people 
and the rest of us”, but they are unwilling to 
recognize that this gulf is very. largely of their 
own construction, and unable to devise ways of 
reaching out across it. In brief, Laing seems to 
want to get back to the conception of madness 
attributed by Foucault to medieval Europe, 
when it was recognized as such but seen, never- 
theless, as an experience endured by fellow 
human beings. But it took Laing many years to 
formulate this ambition, and to overcome the 
fear of being regarded as mad himself for 
having it. 

Long before he went to medical school, 
however, Laing seems to have been used to 
being an outsider. His account of his' early 
family life reads like one of his own later case- 
studies: the double-binds and mystifications, 
the crushing burden of shame and guilt (Pres- 
byterian variety) and the inevitable (perhaps 
too inevitable) suffocating mother. His father, 
■however^ appears as a sympathetic, albeit 
relatively powerless, figure: sensitive; humor- 
ous, paver Hkely to leave wee Ronnie in the 
lurch, tike his father, Laing found solace in 
music arid (later) In voracious reading. ’ • 

. Yet the Compulsion ib do well -■« rather, to 

avoid the shame of failure - seems tp have 
followed him Cvep here. On the back of the ; 
book’s jacket is a photo of Laing as a student 
• winning a crossrCountiy race for Glasgow Uni- 
versity - lungs bursting, face contorted with 
agony * The image sticks in the reader’s rtijnd: 
Whatever he was doing, it seems that Laing 
always had to come in first. The theme.of prfcr 
codty occurs dyer and over again: music diplo- 
mas, fluent Greek and Latin, senior registrar- 
ship, first book - even this autobiography,, 
perhaps; ail are achieved at ah astonishingly 


early age. Undoubtedly Laing was. and is, ex- 
tremely talented: but one doesn't have to be an 
analyst to suspect that this need to prove how 
"good" he was had something to do with hav- 
ing been made to feel very, very “bad”. There 
are, however, more unfortunate hang-ups. 

His family also bequeathed him certain en- 
during preoccupations: the things people don’t 
talk about, and the power they wield over each 
other - the power to make others believe they 
are a certain way, so that, like hypnotic sub- 
jects, they become that way. Hypnosis, in- 
deed, later became one of Laing's specialities - 
one of his recurring themes (nightmares?) is 
that maybe we have all been hypnotized to 
forget or deny certain things, including the fact 
that we are forgetting or denying them. De- 
spite the black comedy of family and school 
(where, after all, “none of the masters were 
serious sadists'*!), the adolescent Laing could 
still contemplate the world with serenity, sit- 
ting in front of the fire each evening before 
going to bed. It was in such moments that he 
asked himself what had gone wrong with the 
human race. 

What the hell was the matter with us? Why did we 
not join the rest of creation, and all have a great lime 
on this glorious jewel of a planet together? No. No- 
thing remotely like it. Why not? Id God's name why 
not? 

Why was love so readily betrayed, and simple 
human solidarity and companionship so hard 
to find? No one could doubt their power: as 
Laing discovered as a psychiatrist, the spirit of 
11 Au Id Lang Syne” was capable of transforming 
a back ward full of chronic schizophrenics into 
smiling, laughing revellers - for a few moments 
each New Year. "If any drug had this effect, for 
a few hours, even minutes, it would be world 
famous." 

Indeed, the most potent residue from 
Laing’s early -life can best be described as a 
profound religiosity - all the stronger for being 
a reaction against the narrow-minded puritan- 
ism of his environment. The world was an 
absurd and terrible place, yet it had to be taken 
seriously; somehow It had to be made to yield 
up its truth. “What was the trouble? What was 
the matter? What the hell was going on?” Like 
many others, Laing felt that becoming a doctor 
would help resolve some of these mysteries. 
Like them, too, he found that coining face to 
face with the appalling senselessness of rome 
people's suffering only intensified the mystery . 
Worse still, the ethical blindness of science 
(exemplified by the professor Who could sde 
nothing wrong with using Nazi doctors’ X-ray 
films as teaching material) invalidated any 
' answers coming from that quarter, Yet the 
relationship between brain and mind, proved 
an irresistible fascination for Laing, and it 
was on neurosurgery that he now focused his 
ambition. 

It was there that he met “a master of the 
.European tradition to. which l was beginning to 
' be mature enough to presume to belong”: his 


Laing struggled for many years to avoid u 
"divorce" between neurology and his philo- 
sophical interests, by tbe time lie became an 
Army psychiatrist at the age of twenty- four his 
mind was in a “theoretical ferment" over 
dialectics, existentialism, phenomenology and 
hermeneutics: traditions, in short, for which 
mainstream Anglo-American psychiatry has 
no use, except as a source of case-studies in 
psychopathology. Already, one can see, a 
divorce was on the cards. 

Chiefly, however, his misgivings about 
psychiatry were acquired first-hand, hi the 
British Army Psychiatric Unit at Netlcy, he 
witnessed gross and primitive methods of 
physical treatment, and “a rfigime of misery, 
absurdity and humiliation". More tiian wit- 
nessed - he helped to administer it: gradually, 
however, he "lost any sense of desire or duly to 
force on people treatment that I would not 
want forced on me”. It was here that he dared 
to break the sacred rule of not talking to pa- 
tients (which, as his teachers had tried to im- 
press on him, can only make them worse), and 
(worse still) tried to befriend them -even tak- 
ing one “case" home with him for the weekend. 
Yet the “Auld Lang Syne" ambience of soli- 
darity and companionship was not so easy to 
conjure up: “For the first time it dawned on me 
that it was almost impossible for a patient to be 
a pal or for a patient to have a snowball’s 
chance in hell of finding a comrade in me.” 

It was only when Laing left the Army in 
1953 and took up a hospital appointment at 
Gartnavel that he started to deni with chronic, 
hospitalized, “hopeless” cases. Here he under- 
took his first experiment in group living, with 
eleven schizophrenic patients. Soon, the 
women were baking cakes for tea: but when 
these were offered round among the doctors, 
few of the latter were “brave, or reckless, 


enough lu cal a bun baked by a chronic schizo- | 
phrenic". "Who was crazier." asks Laing, 
“staff or patients?" In his next post, in GIm. r 
gow, lie delved more intensively into the his- 
lories and private experiences of his patients 
developing (he phenomenological approach 
written up in that truly precocious book, Tht 
Divided Self. At the end of this memoir, Laing 
is thirty years old and only just embarking on 
his London career: but the foundations of his 
viewpoint had already been firmly laid. 

Apart from the insights it provides into that 
viewpoint, (his hook is absorbing and enjoy- 
able as a story in itself. 1 lowevcr harsh life felt j 
at the time, Laing treats the characters from his 1 
past - including himself - with wry affection: 
above all, he is a gifted raconteur, and knows 
how to grip his audience with a good story. > 

But precisely because the story is such a 
good one, it is easy to forget that the data Laing 
provides arc highly selective and described 
from only one point of view - his own. His 
intellectual development is presented asasolit- 
ary journey, and we hear little, with one excep- 
tion, about the fellowship that must surely 
have sustained it. Nor is there a hint that any- 
one else in the profession shared his misgivings 
about psychiatry: everything came, appar- 
ently, from within. This highly individualistic 
attitude became the hallmark of British 
“alternative psychiatry", providing the basisof 
its approach to mental illness, and also— inevit- 
ably - the reason for its failure: for despite aO 
the 1960s-style political rhetoric, it could not 
recognize itself in a movement calling far a 
wide range of reforms, in the way that Italian 
“democratic psychiatry" did. Laing is most dt 
finitely not to be blamed for the fact that Brit- 
ish psychiatry trundles on as if he had never 
existed; but he is not the person to ask for an 
explanation of it. 


Training problems 


Nick Isbister 

UWE HENRIK PETERS 

Anna Freud: A life dedicated to children 

281pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.95. 

0297781758 

niniherman 

My Kleinian Home: A journey through four 

psychotherapies 

146pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0704324954 


Anna Freud was born in 1895, the year which 
to all intents and purposes saw the birth also of 
psychoanalysis (it was in this year that her 
father published his first analytic book. Studies 
on Hysteria, and experienced what he was later 
to. call the revelation of “the mystery of 
dreams”)'. She grew up and subsequently 


friend and mentor; Joe Schorstein, “oneof the fa^ght in Vienna. Making child-analysis her 


most tormented hprUan beings I hav$ ever 
met". Schorstein, moreover, was & Jew - and 
thus a symbol, in the Glasgow of Laing’s youth, 
of everything strange and sinister. Although- 


chosen specialist field, she became the unwit- 
ting and.unwilling sparring partner of the other ' 
doyen of that art, Melanie Klein. Having 
nursed her father, and accompanied him into 
exile following the Anschluss, she settled in 
London, where she helped to orchestrate - 
through lectures, through publications (of her 
mm and her father’s work), through travelling 


that, since the original publication of bis bod. 
he has had an opportunity to study the un- 
published correspondence of Anna with 
mentor, the illustrious Lou Andreas-Saloro^ 
We can be assured that "despite heropeiuxs 
and intimacy . . . [these letters] do noi oner 
any sensations or even surprises" - except UK 
news, perhaps to sonic, that Anna’s "traiitiai 
analysis with her father was much more exten- 
sive than has been assumed and technics? 
showed no difference from any normal P WT 
sis” (sic). It was this "training analysis" w® 
her father that was to feature ns one 
central issues in the debate over child-anaw 
with Melanie Klein nnd lier supporters^ 
Peters mounts an interesting tu 
fence of Anna here in Ills exploration « . 
nether regions uf Mclunic Klein's original ■ 
studies - if Annn's work is fiawod ns a am ^ 
her own incomplete unnlysis, fl** 
goes, then how much more is Melanie spy . 
fact tlint her son was her first case-sMdy. 
fessor Peters is indefatigable In hlsdjwjjj 
ing of Anna in this ns in every aspect of 
While such commitment and devotion . 
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touching, nnd by no means uncommon 
those who knew her, they seriously . 
from the value of this biography- 
of Anna that emerges is all too 
and partial, and the drama of her life ^ 
among characters whose personae 
grossly distorted, especially if they 
alternative formulations of the ana JJ[ > . -the 
The book is thus a long way 

ti.. 


glorious full colour. , , ' y ; 
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Conceptual artist 


Polly Toynbee 


KIRgTY STEVENS and EMMA DALLY 
Surrogate Mother: One woman's story 
182pp. Century. £8.95. 

0712607838 


Kirsty Stevens's story was one of the derisive 
factors in Parliament's rush to legislate against 
commercial surrogate motherhood earlier this 
year. The birth of Baby Cotton had already 
been turned into public drama after social 
workers had put a Place of Safety order on her 
until the courts could decide whether the child- 
less couple who had paid for her should be 
allowed to take her. When, during the same 
week, Kirsty Stevens splashed in the press her 
pseudonymous, detailed account of how she 
had been paid to bear a baby for a childless 
couple, tbe outcry was immediate. If a woman 
is paid to have a child by the husband of an 
infertile couple, is this not simply selling a 
child, a practice long since illegal? But surro- 
gacy exploited a loophole in the law, because the 
child biologically belonged to the father, and a 
father could hardly be deemed to be buying his 
own child. The Wamock Report recom- 
mended the banning of such commercial deals 
and Parliament duly followed its advice. Surro- 
gate Mother, if unintentionally, reveals why 
surrogacy is an unacceptable answer to the 
problems of childlessness. 

“Surrogate mother wishes to meet childless 
couple. Discretion expected and assured", 
read the advertisement that Stevens placed in a 
contact magazine. She had seen television 
programmes about surrogacy and had decided 
that she wanted to bear a child for a couple. It 
seems clear that she had little understanding of 
what the consequences might be. She did not 
do it for the money, since she was not avari- 
cious, nor was she poor. She was obsessed with 
the idea that she would achieve “an emotional 
bond", “emotional closeness”, with the couple 
to the extent that she herself would become 
part of the new family she was creating. Kim 


Cotton, in Baby Cotton: For love and money, 
describes very similar feelings, a need for love 
and gratitude (though in both cases the natural 
mothers were paid for their services). 

Any professional adoption worker could 
have told Stevens that her expectations were 
unlikely to be fulfilled, and in the event she was 
indeed bitterly disappointed. Her book seems 
to be addressed to the couple in question, ex- 
pressing hurt at their rejection of her after the 
birth of the baby. Childless couples want new- 
born babies that they can more or less pretend 
are their own; they do not want to be reminded 
of the child’s real roots, whatever they may say 
beforehand. Stevens was married, with two 
children of her own, but she felt her husband 
growing distant, and her children becoming 
less dependent. Her own childhood was sad, 
with a violent alcoholic mother, and an un- 
loving foster-family. She was looking for love 
for herself, but the couple she chose, from the 
managerial classes, and a world apart, could 
not give it to her. 

It was Stevens who decided that she should 
conceive by sleeping with Robert, the hus- 
band, as none of them knew how to obtain an 
artificial insemination kit without raising suspi- 
cions. They spent six nights together over as 
many months, she failing to conceive because 
she confused the dates of her fertile days. 
Adultery, according to Stevens’s account, has 
□ever seemed more frightful, both protagon- 
ists embarrassed and mistrustful. She thought 
that, once she was pregnant, all three adults 
would be best friends; she fantasized about 
“picnics together, the odd weekend at their 
house, or going shopping with the wife, Jean”. 
But Robert and Jean kept her at a distance. 
She cannot imagine why, but the reader cer- 
tainly can; she was clearly alarmingly deman- 
ding, touchy and awkward. 

This kind of first-person narrative makes 
good splashy journalism, but a bad book. One 
longs for a detached eye to reveal more about 
the characters, for surrogacy touches on the 
deepest of emotions, and here, alas, they are 
inadequately explored. 


Mortal investigations 


Daniel Johnson 


PETERNOLL 

Diktats fiber Stcrben und Tod 

358pp. Ziirich: Pendo. Sw fr34 (paperback, 

Swfr24), 

3 858420808 


What is remarkable in the diary of a moribund 
Zfirich professor of law? Even the greatest 
writers are often unequal to the formlessness of 
the diary, and as Peter Noll himself says, can- 
cer books are not uncommon. Noll was a brave 
man; he wrote dispassionately about hissuffer- 
ing and refused an operation which held out a 
slim chance of a life incompatible, in his judg- 
ment, with his moral integrity. But this is not 
one of those heroic stories of devotion lo the 
task of finishing a book in terrible and avoid- 
able pain, like that of the philosopher Georg 
Simmelin 1918. Noll did not disdain painkillers 
-eventually morphine - during the ten months 
of his illness in 1982. The medical aspects of the 
book may explain its success, but not why those 
not in or close to his predicament should read 
it. 

Nor is there anything unfamiliar in Noll’s 
reactions to the political events of the day: 
Thatcher is equated with Galtieri, the invasion 
of Lebanon convinces him that Israel isvirtual- 
ly a fascist country, and so the litany goes on. 
Noll often wonders whether his dictations are 
all worth preserving; but he yields to the judg- 
ment of Max Frisch, his friend, who tells him 
that 2,000 pages would not be too many. 
Frisch, at seventy, was fourteen years older 
than Noll; and in his funeral address he says 
that their friendship was not least a political 
one. Evidently Frisch did not want to cut even 
the repetitions of what is ephemeral in Noll's 
dictation. 

The dismembering of Solidarity a few hun- 
dred miles to the east, a case which might 
support Noll’s view that law is the critique of 
power, is ignored in favour of reflections about 
demonstrations in Ziirich against free speech 


and the tyranny of a judge in reprimanding a 
heckler. Bui, provincial and inept though some 
must perceive this to be, Noll belonged to a 
Zfirich tradition which was described by the 
visiting Niebuhr in 1823: "He who took the 
unnecessary trouble to defend the pursuit of 
instinct and interest against system, is an hon- 
ourable man who holds no office and receives 
not a penny from the state: an unselfish and 
pure believer in the liberal faith, which he finds 
the only reasonable one, every discordance 
from it being foolish and pitiable.” Noll was 
scarcely independent of the State, and the 
attempt to graft socialism on to the Swiss lave 
of freedom and tradition fails; but otherwise 
the description fits, and Noll’s diatribes against 
hospitals and their corruption of the liberal 
virtues are a bitter indictment. 

What makes the book so remarkable, 
however, is the fact that Noll did not allow 
himself to be disquieted in vain. He discovered 
how sweet life could be without the obligation 
to plan ahead; and, in the company of Mon- 
taigne and the Prophets, embarked on the in- 
vestigation of mortality. In this frame of mind 
Noll is not pathetic, but wistful and sometimes 
wise. He turns his mind back to student days, 
when his best friend was Friedrich Dfirren- 
matt, who was right about Noil's lack of liter- 
ary originality but who also understood how 
much Noll staked on integrity, even though a 
refusal to be patronized ultimately led to the 
end of the friendship. The very Swiss combina- 
tion of physical elevation and the heightened 
consciousness of the terminally ill enchanted 
the ordinarius Peter Noll, as once they had 
enchanted Thomas Mann; and Noll is, 
perhaps, a Hans Castorp of our time. Never 
more so than when he garbles the retelling of 
one of Kleist's anecdotes, about a drummer 
whose last request before execution was that 
he be shot in the arse, so that his drumhead 
should have no more holes than necessary. 
Apparently the delighted Dtlrrenmatt drew 
impromptu illustrations; but it was the dying 
Noll whose integrity provided the best one of 
all. 
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R. B. Smith 

BEN KIERNAN 

How Pol Pot Came to Power: A history of 
Communism in Kampuchea, 1930-1975 
430pp. Verso. £30 (paperback, £9.95). 
0860910970 

The dust-jacket of this book presents a se- 
quence of six small pictures, in the course of 
which an outline map of Cambodia is artistic- 
ally transformed into a human skull. It is a 
fitting symbol of the way in which the complex 
politics of a whole country, somewhat larger in 
area than England and Wales and with an esti- 
mated population of 8 million in 1975, have 
been transformed by the media into a few sim- 
ple images of tyranny, destruction and death. 
The first and most important thing to be said 
about Ben Kiernan's Haw Pol Pot Came to 
Power is that it is a scholarly attempt to come to 
grips with the reality behind the images, that it 
treats Cambodia - or, as some prefer, Kam- 
puchea - as a country worthy of detailed study 
in its own right. Imagine a history of England 
since the 1930s based mainly on foreign source 
materials, paying attention to no more than a 
handful of individual Englishmen, and you will 
begin to see what contemporary Cambodia has 
suffered at the hands of Western writers. 

The present work, although it does not 
attempt to offer a comprehensive history of all 
aspects of the country’s society and politics, 
goes some way towards making good the de- 
ficiency. At the same time, precisely because 
the extent of Western scholarship on the sub- 
ject is so limited, it is not always easy to judge 
whether Kieman has got everything right. The 
book falls naturally into three parts, covering 
three distinct periods of Cambodian history 
between 1930 and 1975. The first part of the 
book takes us up to the Geneva Agreement of 
1954, and the circumstances in which Cam- 
bodia became independent of France. For that 
period the author is able to draw on a substan- 
tial volume of colonial archives, both in Paris 
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and in Phnom Penh, as well as on Cambodian 
sources which he is linguistically well qualified 
to handle. He presents what amounts to the 
first comprehensive account of nationalist 
resistance to French rule, out of which the 
Cambodian '‘People’s Revolutionary Party" 
(in effect. Communist Party) emerged by 1951. 
He also challenges the conventional view that 
Cambodian independence was the achieve- 
ment solely of King Sihanouk’s "crusade” of 
1953-4. The story be tells is one of competing 
resistance groups and internecine conflict 
among rival guerrilla leaders - some of whom 
came to terms with the French , others with the 
Vietnamese. The groups which are of most 
interest to him, given the title of the book, are 
those which were absorbed into the “Indo- 
chinese” revolutionary movement, led by the 
Vietminh; and which, he claims, had made 
sufficient progress on the battlefield in the ear- 
ly 1950s to justify their demand to represent 
Cambodia at the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
He discusses in some detail the consequences 
of their exclusion from the conference, at the 
insistence of the french and the Americans; 
and the effect of the agreements signed be- 
tween France and the Vietminh. The outcome 
was that Sihanouk was able to dominate Cam- 
bodia for the next ten years and more, while 
the resistance movement abandoned any 
attempt to seize power. The issue is inevitably 
controversial. But Kiernan's evidence still 
leaves us doubting whether the Cambodian 
United Independence Front would have been 
capable of a serious challenge to French con- 
trol without considerable organizational and 
material assistance from the Vietnamese - 
which is precisely what the French maintained. 

The later parts of the book cover the period 
of Sihanouk's independent rule, from the raid- 
1950s to the late 1960s; followed by the period 
of armed conflict, and of United States “in- 
volvement" in support of the Lon Nol r6glme, 
which ended with the fall of Phnom Penh in 
April 1975. For these two periods French ar- 
chives are not yet available, and only a limited 
number of United States documents are used. 
The author has relied principally upon Cam- 
bodian sources: notably a series of interviews 
he was able to conduct in Phnom Penh in 1980 
(after the end of the Pol Pot regime there): and 
a record of the “confessions" of three Com- 
munists leaders who fell victim to Pol Pot in 
1976-8 and who were obliged to write accounts 
of their errors before being executed at the 
Tuol Sleng interrogation centre. 

Kiernan’s objective is not, unfortunately, to 
provide a comprehensive political history of 
Cambodia during these two decades (1955- 
75), as seen from the government’s point of 
view. He gives sufficient background to make 
his own story intelligible., but his main concern 
is with the history of the Communist move- 
ment and of the: divisions within it. The latter 
became increasingly serious from the early 
1960s, and were due In large part to the with- 
drawal' to Hanoi of one section of the Party 
leadership .after 1954 " and its consequent 
separation from' leftist activity inside the coun- 
try. In these circumstances Pol Pot (known} 
then as Saloth Sar) was able to forge his own 
alliance between radical students, who had 
been converted to Communism in France, arid 
more extreme "chauvinist” elements at the 
grass-roots level who were bitterly opposed to 
: Vietnamese Intervention of any kindinCam- 
; bod in. This alliance became 1 increasingly ip- ! 
-fhjential ftomabout 1963 and by the end oft he 
1960s was able to mount its own armed struggle 
against Sihanouk; even though the Vietnamese 
seem to have opposed such action. In haring 
• the gradual emergence of this group to domin- 
ate the Cen tral Committee of what became the 
Communist Party of Kampuchea, Kiernan. 
provides; the 1 first part Of t(e. answer to the 
question posed; by his title. His toterpretation 
} may not be definitive, but he lias petformed a- 
valuable service in bringing together the avail- 
able information arid indicating at least the 
main outliries of wh at happened. ’ 

: Indirectly , too , Kieniad throws fome light 
on whdt may have happ^riod, after 1974 ~ 

. Although that is not his main' purpO^c in tHis 
book. Throughout, both before and aftei 1954, 
we are presented with example after example 
of internecine conflict within and between 'the' 
various resistance, groups, Bmtalifyand vio- 
lent death were, itwOiild seemf a edmmon 
feature of ' Cambodian politics long before' 
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A photograph by Christine Spengler taken In the environs of Phnom Penh in 1974. It is reproduced from The 
Camera at War: War Photography from 1848 to the Present Day by Jorge Lewinski (240pp. W. H. Allen. 0491 
024851). 


1975. What is remarkable is that a single cen- 
tralized rdgime, under Pol Pot or any other 
leader, eventually did emerge to dominate the 
whole of Cambodia. It is not at ail surprising, 
given the nature of Cambodian politics, that 
the process involved a great deal of bloodshed. 
Much of the violence in the years 1975-78 may 
have been due less to the unbridled tyranny of 
a single dictator than to continuing conflict 
between groups still struggling to dominate the 
revolution. (In which case, the question “how 
Pol Pot came to power” implies an answer 
which goes beyond April 17, 1975. It can, in- 
deed, be argued that Pol Pot only really 
emerged on top in the autumn of 1977 as a 
result of a sequence of “purges” in which he 
might easily at some stage have been victim 
rather than victor.) 

The later chapters of the book trace the 
course of the Communist-led armed struggle 
against Sihanouk and Lon Nol: events which 
he characterizes as the “first civil war” (1967- 
9) and the “second civil war” (1970-5), Here 
too, he offers ub an essentially Cambodian 
perspective, although he does not ignore the 
. international dimensions altogether. He deals 
fairly briefly with the notorious American 
bombing campaign, which reached its horren- 
dous climax in the years 1971-3; and he ac- 
knowledges that it contributed something to 
the Increasing brutality of the Khmer Rouge In 
certain areas. But he does not attribute to It a 
central role in the emergence of the Pol Pot 
leadership. He is even mote sceptical about the 
popular notion of a Cambodia foil of peace and 
harmony down to, March 1970, suddenly; and 
permanently disrupted by an American-spon- 
sored coup followed by an American military 
invasion. He shows convincingly that the 
armed conflict had already begun more than 
two years before that happened, and that Lon 
Nol’s rise to power was more gradual than 
interpretations centred on the role of the Un- 
ited-States haV6 supposed. . * 

In considering the international dimension 
Kiernari is especially Interested in relations be- 
tweed Cambodian Communism and the Com- 
munist movements in Vietnam and China . It is 
. here that the specialist may find weaknesses in 
to account. For one thing, hi? understanding 
°f events in China.in the 1960s and early 19?0s 
is somewhat superficial. While it would be un- 
kind to criticize the -limited use of Chinese 

**T*d*t CamS hi ™ sh ° W8Sucl1 8 flne cpin- 

' ito be. said that the’ relationship between’ the 
1 . S^hnmuriist Patty of Kampuchea aqd ftd sup- 
porters In Beijing does not emergent all.clear- 
' A 5.“ Will require a scRaraW book. 

b a n J« v3 0 2' Wl ? th ® Vietnamese Communist 
! * W , Kiernan has muds more to imy , ndirie of 




in Hanoi during North Vietnam's own war 
against the United States. What most concerns 
him is the question whether the Vietnamese 
were in any sense responsible for the emerg- 
ence of Pol Pot by 1975; and his conclusion is 
that they were not. 

The implication of much of what he says is 
that had the Vietnamese Communists retained 
control of the situation in Cambodia alts 
1965, the atrocities of the Pol Pot regime would 
not have occurred. He also seems to be at palm 
to exonerate the element within the Ca» 
bodinn Communist movement which sided 
with Hanoi in 1978 and which now ^onstituW 
the present Heng Samrln rdgime in Cambodia 
It is difficult to tell whether he is coned* 
these conclusions. But there is, at one pointd 
least, a certain illogicality in his argument. He 
seems to criticize Pol Pot Rnd his group fa 
their ingratitude towards Hanoi, and for seek 1 
ing after 1975 to minimize their dependence® 
Vietnamese support during the war. He aw 
argues that without such assistance Pol P« 
would never have been able to defeat the L® 
Nol rdgime at all. (He compares them at otf 
point with the Naxniilos in India, whose 
volutionary ideas were totally unreal^-) 
both those suggestions are correct, how 
one say that the Vietnamese Common^ 
made no contribution at all to the ulMfa 
tragedy in Cambodia? Kiernan seems to 
committed to the notion that Cambodia cow 
only have beeh saved from Itself by a Co 11 ® 

1st Party under firm Vietnamese control 
Vietnamese domination of the country 
1675 onwards. But there is at least one 
alternative interpretation: if Hanot h6ac£ 
in March 1970 to accept the Lon Not coup 
purely the internal affair of 
had not chosen to intervene to help Pol 
the Cambodian Communists at that 
none of the rest need have happened. 
does not even consider that possibility- ■ 

No doubt these issues will continue ^ 
hotly debated. In the meantime, J # 
grateful for this book as a valuableaddi. 
the literature of a difficult subject, by a ^ 
who has taken his task seriously. H* 58 
the Pol Pot period itself is something ^ 
forward to. If one has a major critic»srn ^ 
volume it is its failure to provide a ^ 

map, indicating all the. place-name? 
tions; arid the inadequacy of the m • ^ 
many readers, after all, Cambodia ^ 
familiar country whose geography 
taken as common know ledge, 

The Illustrated History of the ^ 

Brian Beckett (263pp, to be ' P ub “S ? 179 O 
Blaridford on October 28: £19.95. 0 • . oto . 

. 4), contains colour and black-and-wht P 
graphs, brief biographies of major 
in the war and ten chapter? entitled 
■Conflict", "The Deepening 
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In praise of exile 


Leszek Kolakowski 

The familiar twentieth-century figure of the 
"intellectual in exile” can boast an impressive 
spiritual pedigree, from Anaxagoras, Em- 
pedocles and Ovid, through Dante, Occam 
and Hobbes, and down to Chopin, Mickiewicz, 
Herzen, Victor Hugo. More often than not, 
however, modern expatriates have been re- 
fugees, rather than exiles in the strict sense; 
usually they were not physically deported from 
their countries or banished by law; they 
escaped from political persecution, prison, 
death or simply censorship. 

This distinction is important in so far as it has 
had a psychological effect. Many voluntary ex- 
iles from tyrannical regimes cannot rid them- 
selves of a feeling of discomfort. They are no 
longerexposed to the dangers and deprivations 
that are the daily lot of their friends - or of the 
entire country with which they identify them- 
selves. A certain ambiguity is therefore un- 
avoidable and it is impossible to draw up any 
hard-and-fast rules to distinguish justifiable 
from unjustifiable self-exile, ft is easy to see 
that nothing would have been gained had Ein- 
stein or Thomas Mann remained in Hitler's 
Germany or had Chagall not left Soviet-ruled 
Vitebsk. There are, on the other hand, many 
people living in the Soviet Union or in Poland 
whom the rulers would love to ship off to a 
foreign land but who doggedly refuse to move, 
choosing instead prison, persecution and mis- 
ery. Who would dare to say that they are 
wrong? Solzhenitsyn and Bukovsky had to be 
handcuffed and kicked out of their country, 
thus following the sad route df a couple of 
hundred prominent Russian intellectuals 
whom the Soviet rulers banished shortly after 
the Revolution. Many "Solidarity” leaders 
were offered freedom at the price of emigra- 
tion and they refused; some are in jail again; 
others probably will be soon. Milan Kundera 
left Czechoslovakia and Czeslaw Milosz Po- 
lap4,gpd they made of their experiences major 
works of modern literature; Havel has stayed 
in his land, and so has Herbert; and we owe a 
lot to all of them. Doktor Faustus and Nabo- 
kov’s novels are fruits of emigration, as are the 
w>rks of Conrad, Ionesco and Koestler, yet 
Gulag Archipelago could not have been pro- 
duced by an exile. JVo universal standards can 
devised to decide in what condition seif- 
exile, if practicable at all, is preferable. 

When we speak of an “intellectual in exile" 
almost automatically think of an escapee 
from such or another form of tyranny and thus 
assume that exile - even a forcible one - is in 
some important respects preferable to or bet- 


ter than (he alternative. Russia’s speciality 
(arising from her sheer size) is internal exile 
which gives people the worst of both worlds: 
emigration from their homeland together with 
the same repressive regime as before (here, as 
everywhere, there are degrees of misery, of 
course: just compare the exile of Pushkin in 
Crimea mid Odessa with that of Sakharov in 
Uorky). Leaving this aside, the advantages of 
an exile (freedom) as well as its miseries (up- 
rootedness, intractable difficulties with foreign 
tongues, etc) are obvious. Not so obvious is the 
answer to the question whether exile is merely 
a lesser evil, or whether it offers privileges 
unknown to those who are securely settled on 
their native soil. 

We can look for an answer in the vicissitudes 
of the most experienced exiles, exiles par 
excellence, the Jews. As long as they lived in 
ghettos, protecting their identity by an im- 
penetrable shell of highly complicated rituals 
and taboos (perhaps the very complexity of 
their law made their survival possible: a pious 
man could not live among the Gentiles and 
observe all his customs, the very number of 
which compelled Jews to live together and pre- 
vented them from dissolving in the Christian 
environment), they might have produced out- 
standing Talmudists and commentators, but 
their cultural life was necessarily self-con- 
tained. Geographically they lived for genera- 
tions as expatriates, but they were by no means 
aliens in ghettos, they kept sheltering tena- 
ciously in heart and mind the lost imaginary 
fatherland, more or less indifferent to the Gen- 
tile cultural world; to a pious Hassid it did not 
matter much, in cultural terms, whether he 
lived in Warsaw, Shanghai or Buenos Aires; he 
carried the deposit of faith, and to be a guard- 
ian of this deposit was enough to sustain his 
mental life. Once the walls of ghettos began to 
crumble with the so-called emancipation (one 
needs to be aware of dubious aspects of this 
value-loaded word), the Jews invaded the spir- 
itual space of Europe in an astonishingly rapid 
and powerful march. Some of them, like Marx, 
Freud and Einstein, were to become real 
world-conquerors; thousands found their 
places in the Elites of all realms of civilization - 
the sciences, arts, humanities, politics. It was 
only by, as it were, exiling themselves from 
their collective exile that they became exiles in 
the modem sense. However hard they might 
have tried, they failed (at least most of them) to 
lose entirely their identity of old and to be 
unreservedly assimilated; they were looked 
upon as alien bodies by the indigenous tribes 
and it was probably this uncertain status, the 
lack of a well-defined identity, which enabled 
them to see more and to question more than 


Letter to an Archaeologist 

Citizen, enemy, mama’s-boy, sucker, utter 
garbage, panhandler, swine, refujew, verruchr, 
a scalp so often scalded with boiling water 
.that the little brain feels completely cooked. .. . 

. Yes, we have dwelt here: in this concrete, brick, wooden 
nibble which you now arrive to sift. 

All pur wires were crossed, barbed, tangled or interwoven . 

Also: we didn’t love our women but they conceived. 

Sharp is the sound of the pickaxe that hurts dead iron ; 

' still, it’s gentler than what we’ve been told or have said ourselves. 
Stranger I move carefully through our carrion: 
what sdems carrion to you is freedom to our cells. 

Leave pur names alone. Don’t reconstruct those vowels, 
consQharits and so forth : they won’t resemble larks 
;buta demented bloodhound whose maw devours 
' Ifs own traces, faeces, and barks, and barks. 
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those who were satisfied with their inherited 
and natural sense of belonging. One is even 
tempted to say that it was the anti-Semites (as 
long as they did not express their ideas in terms 
of gas chambers) who were to a large extent 
responsible for the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Jews, precisely because by barring 
to them the path to the moral and intellectual 
safety of the tribal life - whether French, Pol- 
ish, Russian or German - they left them in the 
privileged position of outsiders. 

That the position of an outsider offers a 
cognitive privilege is well known and unquest- 
ionable. A tourist often sees things which a 
native does not notice as they have become a 
natural part of his life (one thinks of a tourist in 
America named Alexis de Tocqueville). For 
the peoples of the Book, both Jews and 
Christians, exile is, of course, the normal and 
inescapable lot of mankind on earth. One can 
go further and say that the myth of exile, in one 
form or another, lies at the core of all religions, 
of any genuine religious experience. The 
fundamental message embedded in religious' 
worship is: our home is elsewhere. We know, 
however, at least two radically different prac- 
tical interpretations of this message. There is 
the contempt of earthly realities and eventually 
of life itself which can offer nothing but misery 
and suffering - this is the conclusion which 
Buddhist wisdom often endorses. And there is 
also the notion that exile provides the human 
race with a great opportunity to be exploited 
on its way back to the Father - this interpreta- 
tion prevails in the mainstream of Judaeo- 
Christian civilization. A global scorn for 
matter, for the body, for terrestrial values, was 
a marginal phenomenon in Christian history. 
The kernel of the concept of Christian life may 
be summed up thus: we live in exile and we 
must never forget it; therefore all the temporal 
goods and goals have to be seen as relative and 
subordinate; they are real all the same and our 
natural duty is to use them; Nature is an 
adversary to be conquered, not to be denied. 

Suppose that the theologians are right and 


that our progenitors in Eden would have ac- 
quired the knowledge of carnal love and pro- 
duced offspring, even if they had resisted the 
temptation and remained blissfully unaware of 
Good and Evil . They would none the less never 
have originated mankind as we know it— a race 
capable of creating. It was the felix culpa and 
the subsequent exile, including its miseries and 
risks, that tore them out of their celestial 
safety, exposed them to evil, danger, struggles 
and suffering and thus laid the necessary condi- 
tion of human existence. Creativity arose from 
insecurity, from an exile of a sort, from the 
experience of homelessness. 

Philosophy can simply deny the fact of exile 
or rather, as Christians would contend, conceal 
it from us - this is what the adherents of empir- 
icism, naturalism, materialism and scientism 
used to do. It can accept the fact and try to 
show a path of return to an ultimate reconcilia- 
tion of man with Being - this is the Hegelian 
approach. Or, it can accept the fact but deny 
that our condition Is curable, thereby condem- 
ning us to a never-ending nostalgia for the 
non-existent paradise; the existential philo- 
sophy of our century was most successful in 
expressing this gloomy insight, thus exposing 
the bitter harvest of the Enlightenment. 

The Christian notion of the first exile can be 
enlarged and applied to the second one - that- 
is, the exile from exile - and the third, and the 
fourth. (It is arguable for Instance, that Spino- 
za was a quadruple exile, being excommuni- 
cated from the Jewish community which estab- 
lished itself in Amsterdam after the expulsion 
from Portugal, where they had lived as exiles 
from the Eretz given them by God as a place of 
exile from Eden.) Any exile can be seen either 
as a misfortune or as a challenge; it can become 
no more than a reason for despondency and 
sorrow or a source of a painful encouragement. 
We can use a foreign tongue simply because we 
have to, or try to d^cover in it linguistic trea- 
sures which are unique to it, untranslatable and 
which therefore enrich our mind, not only our 
technical ability to communicate. We can con- 
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front the perspective of an alien with that of a 
native and thus sow an alarming mental dis- 
comfort which frequently turns out to be pro- 
ductive and mutually beneficial. The examples 
abound throughout modern history. I am not 
aware of any study specifically examining the 
cultural role of various forms of exile, indi- 
vidual and collective, in the history of Europe. 
There is no doubt, however, that without so 
many religiously or politically motivated ex- 
pulsions, and self-expulsions, without all those 
wanderers and refugees, European intellectual 
and artistic life would be much different from 
what it is. One thinks of Huguenots in England 
and Holland; of Italian Christian radicals and 
Unitarians looking for shelter in the (then very 
tolerant) Poland of the second half of the six- 
teenth century; of Polish Unitarians in West- 


ern Europe in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, promoters of the early Enlight- 
enment; of Jews expelled from Iberic coun- 
tries; of refugees from communist-ruled Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. All of them contri- 
buted, sometimes dramatically, to the civiliza- 
tion of the host lands, much as they might have 
been occasionally less than welcome and 
greeted with suspicion. Emigres from the 
Third Reich made an enormous impact on 
American intellectual life (some say it was a 
nefarious impact, but who knows the ultimate 
balance?). 

We have to accept, however reluctantly, the 
simple fact that we live in an age of refugees, of 
migrants, vagrants, nomads roaming about the 
continents and wanning their souls with the 
memory of their - spiritual or ethnic, divine or 
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geographical, real or imaginnry - home. A 
total homelessness is unbearable, it would 
amount to a complete break with human exist- 
ence. Is a perfect cosmopolitanism possible? 
Diogenes Laertius reports that Annxagorns, 
when asked if he did not bother about his 
motherland, replied that he did bother very 
much indeed and pointed at the sky. Some 
people today make similar claims, denying any 
partial interest in, or special loyally to, their 
original tribal community; to what extent this 
claim may be made in good faith is debatable. 

Next to individuals who have either escaped 
tyranny or been driven away from their land, 
there are entire nations whose people , without 
moving from native soil, have been robbed of 
their right to be citizens of their motherland, 
while being citizens of the State, because their 


country itself is under foreign rule; and this is 
the destiny - temporary, let us hope -of Cen- 
tral and East European nations. The split be- 
tween the State, which people feel is not theirs 
while claiming to be their owner, and the 
motherland, of which they are guardians, has 
reduced them to an ambiguous status of half- 
exiles. The amhition of the unsovereign State is 
to rob its subjects of their historical memory by 
distorting and falsifying it according to actual 
political requirements. And the collective 
memory is ultimately the motherland. One half 
of Europe having been thus uprooted, what 
can the other half expect? Is the entire world 
going to be driven into an internal half-exile? 
Does God try to remind us, somewhat brutally, 
that exile is the permanent human condition? 
A ruthless reminder, indeed, even if deserved. 


In the stateless state 


A. J. Sherman 

MICHAEL R. MARRUS 

The Unwanted: European refugees in the 

twentieth century 

414pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
0195036158 

An old Russian saying has it that a man consists 
of a body , a soul and a passport . The Un wanted 
is concerned with the millions of European 
refugees in this century for whom the Russian 
definition has had bitter meaning: without 
passports, therefore without official identity or 
protection, adrift in a world of sovereign 
nation states, hapless masses of people have 
found themselves uprooted and unwelcome, 
not for what they have done or believed, but 
because of what they helplessly and unchange- 
ably were. “Born”, as Michael R. Marrus tells - 
us, “in the wrong village, speaking the wrong 
language, naturalized at the wrong date, 
finishing the war in the wrong part of Europe" , 
the refugees represented a legal anomaly, a 
profound irritant in international relations, a 
social menace. Theirs was also a vast human 
tragedy, far beyond the limited capacity of in- 
dividual countries to ameliorate, even assum- 
ing a good will that steadily eroded as did earl- 
ier traditions of political asylum. The sheer 
numbers of these refugees, their virtual expul- 
sion from civilization, and the long years of 
their displaced wanderings made their collec- 
tive fate in this century qualitatively different 
from that of groups forced into exile by earlier 
political or religious upheavals. It is the au- 
thor's considerable achievement to survey all 
the European refugee movements since the 
late nineteenth century, emphasizing their Im- 
pact on international relations without losing 
sight of the refugees themselves. 

Refugees and statelessness are not of course 
peculiar to our time: they existed before the 
legal concept of nationality. But with the rise of 
the modern nation state, and the Increasingly 
common expulsion of whole groups unwanted 
by the state, for whatever reasons, homeless- 
ness became a massive new phenomenon , not a 
personal tragedy for a few, relatively assimil- 
able, mostly political exiles, those like the 
dimeter from Daniel Deronda cited. by Pro- 
fessor Murrus: “a Pole, & Czech or something ' 
of that fermenting sort, in a state of political 
• , lefiigeeisni". When the multinational Habs- 
■burg, Romanov, Ottoman and WiUielmine 
; . empires gave way after the Hrst World War to 
often chauvinistic successor states, new masses 
1 erf refugees were created, excluded from 
citizenship on grounds of language, location, 
ethnic or religious affiliation. 

I Marrqs describes the international efforts 
• between the , ware to eppe with the conse- 
quences of yut statelessness: these were hasti- • 
ly Improvised and grudging, and, despite the 
. heroic work pfsuch Individuals' ai- Fridtjof 
Narjaen, Qitiy'partxaUy ^ucce^ful. The.: actual 
[physiqal sufrivaLoffeftgeesWas oftenacon- . 
Cerri ontv of nrivatA ehnrltf 


ployment, and most governments simply ex- 
pelled as many such as could be rounded up: 
thousands of individuals were thrust Into a 
seemingly endless cycle of illegal entry, clan- 
destine existence, expulsion and yet further 
illegal entry. 

With the advent of the Nazi regime In Ger- 
many, the refugee problem in Europe reached 
its climax: each European government consi- 
dered it an intolerable breach of the concept of 
sovereignty to deal with the root of the prob- 
lem by suggesting that Germany refrain boa 
creating hordes of destitute refugees. In u 
atmosphere of mounting international tension, 
economic crisis and xenophobia, humanitarian 
sympathies were not infrequently submerged 
by sheer exasperation with the flood of anxious 
and dependent people. Diplomats devoted 
their efforts to chimerical schemes for large- 
scale agricultural settlements in obscure cor- 
ners of the globe; one Geneva meeting vu 
enlivened by a mock resolution proposing iha 
Armenian massacres were pot to tak$,pla« 
unless the League were notified one xaja&b 
advance, two months in the case of a massw* 
of women and children. 

With the truly awesome dislocations of the 
Second World War, in which some 30 million 
people were uprooted, the Western powers it 
last acknowledged a common measure of re- 
sponsibility for refugees. The refugee lssw«s 
inevitably tangled with Anglo-American W 
filets over Palestine, bitter controversies con- 
cerning the United Nations Relief 
Rehabilitation Administration, UNRRA>®" 
the nascent Cold War. Marrus dearly show 
how the refugees created by the end ct 
Third Reich were absorbed fairly quickly ’ 
in the context of vigorous European econ 
recovery, fuelled by the Marshall Plan' 
ends his study with a brief consideratl ioDC \ 
"new" refugees coming to Europe f r ° mI0 
colonial territories; and even while d 
strating that the refugee problem 
Europe is virtually solved, romindsj^ 
stagnant European economies and resu 
xenophobia have already encouraged 
ous responses to the plight of tbwf 
from wars and other disasters In tne . 
World. 

Professor Madras's account of a vcry_ . 
plex human and political phenomen 
1 territory that will be familiar to ipos ^ 
of the twentieth-century refugee 
has chosen to concentrate on the peh 


e cerrioiilyofprivatechafltie^; such internation- Preservation". It includes artfdea W ^ 

“.V: ' ■{ . |: 1 ^ . t|nde^,l^gtie Steiner (“Our Homeland, TTie 


1945 i and relatively recent works^by ■ ^ 
Wasserstein, Nicholas Bethell Bia , .. i oma tic 
Wyman examine in detail aspects of ojP ^ 
history that illuminate some of 
themes. A fuller discussion °, 
period, especially tbe assimilation ^ 
from Cornier colonial empires.. 
been welcome; the absence of 1 1 b & 

despite the reference, notes at tne 
volume, is a serious shortcoming 


volume, is a serious shortcoming 
book aimed at the general reag gr_p-^ 
A special issue, of Salmagundi* A 0 - ’ ^ 

with “Jewish Themes; Dispersal. ^ 
Preservation". It includes 
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Reckonings of unfreedom 
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Marina Tsvetaevn once protested that no con- 
ditions are favourable to the artist. “Life itself 
is an unfavourable condition. " She wrote these 
words in Paris, five years after leaving Moscow 
in 1922, where she had been destitute during 
the Civil War, as later she would be in France. 
Not many of her fellow expatriates suffered the 
extreme hardship that she and her family were 
to experience almost without relief until, two 
years after an unwilling return to the Soviet 
Union, she hanged herself on the last day of 
August 1941. Unquestionably the outstanding 
poet of the Russian emigration, her lyrical 
energy surpassed in the modern age only by 
Blok among her compatriots, Tsvetaeva made 
such relentless demands upon life that she was 
bound to meet with incomprehension and 
loneliness. “There is no place [her italics] in the 
present age for me", and again: "Every poet is 
essentially an 6migrf." In daily living the effect 
of her temperament was ruinous; but the con- 
science at work in her writings gave them a 
steely edge and an enduring power. 

Oyer the past two decades, both in the West 
and in the Soviet Union, Tsvetaeva ’s reputa- 
tion has risen steadily. It was Ilya Ehrenburg 
who in 1956 first tentatively introduced her to a 
new generation of Soviet readers. Three years 
earlier a selection of her prose had appeared in 
New York. Ariadna Efron, her daughter, was 
able in 1965 to bring out a fairly substantial 
selection of Tsvetaeva's verse in the Moscow 
Poet’s Library series, and the joint editor of 
(hat-book, Anna Saakyonts, has followed it 
wih two further selections. The second of 
these- one volume of verse, and one of prose- 
out in 1980. Tsvetaeva's letters to her 
«ech friend Annn Teskovfi were published by 
Uk Czechoslovak Academy in 1969; and in 
1972 Gleb and Nikita Struve produced a collec- 
tion of Unpublished Letters in Paris. 

“ is, not surprisingly, outside the Soviet 
Union that her work has been made most folly 
vail able. The first full-length critical study 
Jjas Simon Karlinsky’s perceptive Marina 
w Her life and art fr om the University 
California Press in 1966. (Cambridge is to 
«ue it soon in a revised form.) Alexander 
umerldn's edition of the Selected Prose In 
Volumes (1979), also from Russica, and 
. rcr l*9 ue '. the four volumes of poetry under 
. cw “ the fifth, comprising her verse plays, is 
0 - now make it possible to take the 

l r ™ e . asure of her achievement. The text of 
Lofflar/erf Poetry has been annotated in an 
Victoria Schweitzer contri- 
i, a ^graphical sketch that within its limits 
* he .. bettered. In the third volume 

Slrtni J? 8 l 8 anc * revealing memoir by Mare 
who editecj the Prague journal Volya 
demise in 1932 and was a loyal 
etic ahH ■^ vetaeva and her poetry. Sympath- 
®re the few pages in the 
tord K? U ” e LydIa Chukovskaya that re- 
aper meeting with Tsvetaeva in Stavropol 

dliS: : ® ro d sky wr °te a foreword of great 
tlle Sefecfed Prose, This he com- 
Nkihlt ■ ■ J?® Cp/fcrterf Poetry with a re- 
WdreafaS' 0 ^ 1 5ft — Tsvetaeva’s verse letter 

hi s “flke hjl927 , a few weeks after 

a&ntriii if 16 P 0 ® 1 * 1 » 88 Brodsky indidates , has 
t° r Tsvetaeva's work , and 
' -Ph^hy as a whole. ; ( 

vei* SIS S on December 29, 1926, the b « 
•^.^ SVetaev a and Pasternak had 9 i 
^foy^'^rpPhd ■ wjth him. All her most i 


\ 8 re expressed in this “New 

In. the next World, who 

estrangement frbm 
tC both ,Rifke aild 'htfselfv 
Pttiii i i diapaww .ofkuss&i 


poetry was in the comfortless logic of her feel- 

- b!Ji* tK U ' T 1 life 85 tra8edy - This attitude 
to hi be l ie . ves to acc0rd with the tragic note 
mj f beard ,n Russian popular poetry; her 
destructive rationalism" that gives such a rest- 
less intensity to Tsvetaeva’s writing, in verse 
a and in prose, makes her unique among the 
Russian poets. But it is something which, 
rodsky says, the language is naturally 
adapted io express. Without any question, her 
supreme candour, like Tolstoy’s, was con- 

Ru«1an ‘'i, e f' haraC i r and the resources of 
taZ t JV , my fr “ Speech,,, * she 

to her friend Vera Bunina, ‘‘in old Russia 

l Ru, l s P eech wa s always free, especially 
among the people. ..." r 3 

v 11 epmes, then, as a shock that in this “New 
Year poem she should tell Rilke “German is 
more my own than Russian’’. A year later she 
wrote to Pasternak’s parents about “the Ger- 
man roots. deep in childhood" shared bv Boris 
and herself. On her mother’s side the inheri- 
tance was half Polish, half German; on that of 
her father, a village priest’s son who became a 
professor at Moscow University and founded 
what is now the Pushkin Museum, it was im- 
peccably Russian. But Tsvetaeva declared that 
she owed everything to her mother- the rebel- 
lious and illimitable nature, "Music, Roman- 
ticism and Germany” . German lyric poetry 
and Lieder (Germany meant for her music 
above all) formed those deep roots in child- 
hood ; the romanticism led to an obsession with 
Rostand and i'aiglon, Napoleon’s ill-starred 
son, the pathos of whose early death thrilled 
her. (Tsvetaeva was delighted that her own 
son. born in 1925. should look like a replica of 
Napoleon himself.) Her fascination with Ger- 
many (“my passion, my native land, cradle of 
my soul”) was not diminished by finding Berlin 
in 1922 a city of barracks, and only burned 
itself out in Tsvetaeva’s indignation when the 
Nazis crushed Czech freedom. 

Yet this poet who claimed never to have 
lived in a Russian village, nor even to have had 
a Russian nurse, impressed Khodasevich in 
1924 by her mastery of “those purely phonetic 
and lexica] skills that play such an enormous 
part in folksong”. He was reviewing her narra- 
tive poem Molodets (TheBrave Lad), which he 
recognized as entirely original in the way it had 
broken with the tradition started by Pushkin’s 
playful and highly conscious adaptations in 
verse of folk tale. He observed how constant in 
the songs of the Russian people was the note of 
ritual lament ( prlchitanie ) and how closely in 
technique they approached the “trans-sense” 
Unitin') of modernist poetry. Tsvetaeva had 
mastered the genuine folk poetry like none of 
her predecessors. Yet she insisted: “I am the 
people, and have known no people except my- 
self. . . Four yeHrs of unsheltered life in 
proletarian Moscow must be taken into 
account; so too her reading since 1916 of the 
folk tales collected by Afanasiev. Efim Etkind 
introducing Remeslo (The Craft), which con- 
tains her poems from April 1921 to the follow- 
ing April, describes it as a farewell to Russia 
and also a road to Russia. She was discovering, 
he says, not only “the language of the people" 
but also “the insurrectionary element of the 
peasantry". Tsvetaeva’s imagination was held 
by the image of Stepan Razin, the seventeenth- 
century leader of Cossack revolt. . 

Her next book, Posle Rossii (After Russia, 
1928) is her finest lyrical collection. The vir- 
tuosity of its language - highly charged, ellip- 
tical, with all the swiftness and exactitude of 
Russian popular speech - reveals Tsvetaeva at 
the height of her powers.; Those first few years 
in the West were a time for Tsvetaeva of prodi- 
gious activity, both os.poet and prose writer. 

But the move in 1925 from Prague and its i 
environs to Pgris failed to give the .opportuni- i 
ties for which she had hoped. There was a i 
triumphant reading of her poems early in 1926, i 
though the leading figures in 6migrd literature I 
disapproved. Very soon she had given the 1 
gravest offence by tije impatient truth-telling i 
of her essay '“A Popt on Criticism’’. Despite li 
their growing separation, Soviet literature and i 

the alternative literature of emigration were to ii 

take a similar course in the 1930s, each becom- • Ii 
ing drably conventional, with no tolerance of “ 
the iridovatqr. Tsvetaeva, even though she bad; i) 
appointed herself in Moscpw during (he Civil tl 
War the laureate of the White cquse (for which h 
her hUSband Selg^y Eft^ii frw fighting on the li 

Don), bad everyth]!# ih ■com won v«itir Paster- ti 


1- nak, who believed in the Revolution, and more 

e than a little with Mayakovsky, 
e This is a problem she discusses in a major 
r essay of 1932, “Tire Poet and Time”. There she 
t- says: “The philistine in artistic matters” - and 

e this refers explicitly to dmigr* readers of the 

e older generation - “drops out of the line at 
i, thirty” and from that point onwards he regres- 
y ses until his preferences are fifty years out of 
r date. The demand for her poetry in the Paris 
6migr£ journals centred on its earlier and 
f familiar phase. Once Volya Rossii had ceased 
s publication she could no longer embark on a 
a long poem with any confidence it would be 
t taken. She told Teskov.i in 1933 “the emigra- 
tion has made me a prose writer”, and did not 
’ entirely complain, because she was able to 
s publish (with some mutilation) her brilliant 
: memoirs and criticism in a prose almost as rich 

and athletic as her verse. But to survive she had 
i to deny herself very often the time-consuming 
■ practice of poetry. Even if she had lived in a 
F milieu more sympathetic to innovation, Tsve- 
1 taeva was bound to have outpaced her public. 

I She never feared to affront authority. In 1931 
her cycle of poems to Pushkin struck a note 
I unwelcome to the Russian literary establish- 
ment in Paris, as it would in Moscow. This is 
evident from the opening lines: 

Scourge of gendarmes, gad of students, 

Husbands’ gall, delight of wives, 

Pushkin - cast as monument? 

| Even more than contemporary fame, she de- 
clares in “The Poet and Time", statues and 
anthologies are to be dreaded. Mayakovsky’s 
notorious attack on Pushkin she defends as 
being directed against his monument. In 
another of the poems she called Pushkin “The 
last - after death -deathless / Present to Russia 
from Peter”. As she understood the term, 
Pushkin was a revolutionary poet - like herself. 

A poet, she argues in her essay, is subject to 
his time, however much he might have pre- 
ferred some other age to live in. “You cannot 
skip out of history.” But what is meant by 
belonging to the time? There was much talk in 
the Soviet Union of (he "social demand’’. 
Mayakovsky had done his best to comply with 
it: Esenin had been broken by his inability to 
do so (and in some measure that was true of 
Mayakovsky himself). Tsvetaeva’s thoughts 
naturally turned to Rilke. He had nothing to do 
with the social demand (zakaz), nor with a 
showing ( pokaz ) of the time such as Mayakovs- 
ky made. Rather he had been summoned to 
provide its counterbalance. “Rilke was as 
necessary to our time as a priest on the 
battlefield.” 

When still in Moscow Tsvetaeva had disliked 
being called an innovator; now, after ten years, 
she was prepared to accept the term. She 
admitted to being conservative in her ideas and 
way of life, but “the verses of themselves, with- 
out my knowledge or will, take me out to the 
front line”. The true contemporary, whose 
place is with the minority in any time, will have 
to "contend with nine-tenths of it", as the poet 
contends with nine-tenths of a poem’s first 
draft. His contemporaneity consists in being 
able to seize “the exact pulsation of the age”, 
the beating of .its heart. Prokofiev whs 
attracted by "the pulsing of the rhythm" in 
Tsvetaeva’s poetry. A Moscow auditor of her ; 
poems in defence of .the Whiles told her: “It 
doesn t matter. You are all the same a revolu- 
tionary poet. You have our tempo.” 

Hers was decidedly not the tempo of the 
emigration. In despair she concluded that her 
poem Perekop on the last White victory of the 
Civil War would find a responsive audience 
only among Red Army cadets. 

Mafc Slonim (a socialist revolutionary him- 
self) said that he "had never seen anyone so 
incapable of understanding politics" as Tsve- 
taeva, “although she, was a very intelligent 
woman". She sided instinctively with the vie- : 
tims. According to her daughter, she had seen 
from the first that the Bolsheviks would win, 
and this deprived them of her support. It de- 
lighted her that Teskovfi could love Russia 
unequivocally - “Old, new, Red, White -all of ' 
itl” - because she recognized for herself a simi- 
lar obligation. Brodsky describes hers as a 
“metaphysical patriotism". He dismisses as 
irrelevant the question whether she "accepted" , 
the Revolution; rather she "understood it’’, as 
having “laid bare - to the bones- the essence of 
life". It would be absurd to describe Tsve- 
taeva’s poetry as in any sense political: ’Tcah' 


Einaudi 


Daniele Del Giudice 
Atlante occidentale 

An enormous ting of acceleration, a 
young physical writer on the verge of a 
Nobel Prize, a friendship. A novel with 
the breath of Europe, which marks the 
confirmation of one of the most original 
talents in modern Italian literature. 

Elsa Motante 
Le stfaordinarie avventure 
di Caterina 

The children’s stories which Elsa 
Moran te wrote when extremely young, 
have the same poetic, fairy tale magic of 
her Inter works. 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 
Passione e ideologia 

The historical and critical master-piece of 
Pasolini, a key-book for the understan- 
ding of post-war Italian culture. 

Primo Levi 
L’alti'ui mestieie 

Levi's digression in the fields of 
literature, natural science and astronomy, 
in the year of The Periodic Table's great 
American success. 

Giorgio De Chirico 
II meccanismo del pensiero 

Autobiographical, critical and polemic ar- 
ticles i 911 - 1943 : the rediscovery of De 
Chirico as a writer. 

Cesare Brandi 

Disegno dell’architettura italiana 

From Giotto to Brunelleschi, from 
Michelangelo to Piranesi, the character 
and the value of Italian architecture. 

Manfredo Tafuri 
Venezia e il Rinascimento 

Aristocrats and common folk, artists and 
scientists, diplomats and architects re- 
count the history of a dramatic century. 

Mario Lavagetto 
Freud la Ietteratura e altro 

Among the pages of his writings Freud 
involuritarily scattered a true theory of 
literature, which this volume accurately 
reconstructs, illuminating the connection 
between Freud the scientist and Freud 
the artist. 
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say truthfully”, she, wrote to Teskovi, “that in 
any circle I have been an outsider, all my life. 
Among politicians as among poets." 

Unluckily for Tsvetaeva she had to live in an 
age oppressed by politics, and it was made 
worse for her by the activities of her husband. 
Sergey bitterly regretted his service in the 
Volunteer Army, and tried to make amends by 
working for friendship with the Soviet Union. 
Already in 1932 Tsvetaeva was complaining 
that he was entirely absorbed in Soviet Russia, 
and “he sees there only what he wants to”. Her 
daughter Ariadna, like other young Imigrds, 
felt strongly the call of her native land, where 
the future was being determined, and even-' 
tually in the spring of 1937 left for Moscow. Tn 
the autumn of that year a terrible and unex- 
pected blow befell the family. 

Tsvetaeva, it seems certain, had not realized 
that her husband was involved with the 
NKVD. When Ignace Reiss, a Soviet agent 
who had defected, was assassinated in Switzer- 
land, Sergey came under suspicion as an 
accomplice in the crime and fled to Moscow. 
How much Tsvetaeva herself had suspected is 
not cleaT. The police interrogated her and 


eventually let her go as obviously deranged 
when she declaimed poetry in French to (hem. 
For the next year and a half she was on her 
own, with a spoilt and resentful teenage son, 
and bearing the shame of her husband's con- 
duct. However, in November 1917 she had 
vowed in a letter to Sergey which she could not 
send, as he was already with the Whites: “If 
God performs this miracle and leaves you 
among the living, I wilt follow you like a dog." 
Her return to Moscow in June 1939 was made 
without any illusions - “God did not grant me 
the gift of blindness”, she had once written to 
TeskovS when considering what this move 
would mean for her son and the survival of her 
manuscripts. She went because it would 
reunite the family, and because there was now 
no alternative. To a friend in Moscow she said: 
“On going aboard the ship I knew it was all 
over.” At the end of August her husband and 
daughter were both arrested. Sergey was shot, 
apparently soon afterwards. Ariadna went for 
long years to the camps and internal exile. 
Tsvetaeva had no place in Russia or in the 
emigration. She had known this in Paris, at the 
beginning of the decade: “Here I am un- 


Products of civilization 


John B. Dunlop 

ALEXANDER ZINOVIEV 
HomoSovletkus 
Translated by Charles Janson 
206pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0573 03548 X 

In 1976, Alexander Zinoviev, a professor of 
philosophy at Moscow University and a noted 
logician, published in Switzerland an ex- 
traordinary novel, The Yawning Heights. The 
regime’s unhappiness with this book, which 
contained uncomplimentary and often obscene 
reflections on the Soviet system and its intel- 
ligentsia, led to the philosopher’s emigration to 
West Germany in 1978. Since coining to the 
West, Zinoviev has published a steady stream 
of books; so steady in fact that some have 
accused him of graphomania. 

The present work, HomoSovieticus, is argu- 
ably his most significant book since The Yawn- 
ing Heights. In this new “novel”, Zinoviev has 
shifted his satire from the Soviet Union proper 
tq the so-called .’‘third emigration” and to 
/Western governments, and societies. Like The 
Ydwiting Heights , it contains' a kaleidoscope of 
• fragments - reflections by the author, dia- ; 

, togiies with fellow dmigrgs, Interrogations of • 
: the author by Western intelligence services, 
djscusdonswith Western Sovietologists, and a 
great deal more. Since the book is, to some 
extent, a wOrk of; fiction, the. factual basis for 
what Is said or reported is something for the 
. reader toelucidate.Thus Zinoviev’s bald claim 
that he is a dangerous KGB agent should, nbtj, 
of course, be. taken as a confession but rather as 
a! venomous response to charges 'made- against 
him ip various 6raigr6 publications. 

■ In style, Hanto Sovieticus represents the 
. carnivalized miscellany of voices as described 
by* Mikhail Bakhtin' in bis classic study of 
DostaevkyV' poetics. Unlike Dostoevsky, 
however, Zinoviev ‘Is not a f ‘polyphonic’’ 

. writer; amid the babble of voices, ope. seldom 
falls to discern 1 Zinoviev V hubristic^ nionrf- 
phonic; voice,, -infallible- , and. stentorian, 
slashing thrbugh' the .“idiocies” about hiih. 
Homo Sovietlcus virtually pulsates With ideas 
gndi antipathies. The book's title underlines 
perhaps the central point which Zinoviev 
wishes to make; the Bolshevik Revolution, has 
engendered a new ki rid of man, Homo Sovi etl- 
cus, whom he refers to by the ear-jarring 
.Soviet-style acronym Homosos. Homosos has 
-gradually Replaced honio sapiens in post* 
' revolutionary ^Russia and is now advancing 
.; yp6n;the re^t of tbe world. -'-j ’ . 

. Since the masses have hot yet risen'to a state 
of ’Hbihosossery, the Homosos' mijist of necess- 
Jty be an intellectual. Homosos is a product of 
cpl)eetiyjsm;;‘'Such a mariisgencrated by the 
cdhditiObs^ from,' the , existence; of 

,C^i^Wnl8t(or ipdahst)5pc*ety: " The; book 
lists this new being's attributes: he is a person 
without >.atay • conviction; . ’he is “supple and 
sjtuational", he iSs bo#bu±zlecj and imtajedby. 
- . express)^ 1 of { japljti£al'. he; .'is '/:an 


wanted. There I am impossible." 

Four days after her departure from the city, 
Khodasevich was buried in Paris. He found the 
writing of poetry almost impossible to con- 
tinue; the despair and aridity of his last years 
are reminiscent of Blok’s final phase. But 
Tsvetaeva, when she could still afford to write 
poetry in the 1930s, showed no diminution oi 
power. Her very aloofness from the emigration 
was not particularly harmful to her as a poet. 
Material hardship, scarcity of friends other 
than a few devoted correspondents, household 
drudgery, the obtuseness of editors, (he baffle- 
ment of readers - all these combined to frus- 
trate her, but they are not things peculiar to the 
condition of exile. She wrote in 1937 to Tcsko- 
vfi: “Now, reckoning it all up, I can say: my 
whole life I have lived in unfreedom. And, 
strange as it may be. in a free unfreedom, for 
nobody in the end compelled me to lake every- 
thing so seriously.” In her essay “Art in the 
Light of Conscience" - a perfect description ol 
her own art - she tells how Vyacheslav Ivanov 
once recommended she should write a novel: 
“Just make a start, and by the third page you'll 
be- convinced there is no freedom.” She would 


“ideological being”, he will, if necessary, com- 
mit acts of villainy while remaining essentially . 
amoral. “Evolution-wise", Zinoviev writes, 
“the Homosos is not decadent. On the con- 
trary, he is the highest product of civilization.” 
Homosossery will eventually conquer the 
globe; it is already present wherever collectiv- 
ist thinking is in vogue. 

The struggle between East and West, be- 
tween the ascendant Homosos and the doomed 
homo sapiens, is a fixation of the novel. The 
book is termed a “romance” because it is 

about n special kind of love: between the Soviet 
Union and the West .... The love between my 
heroes is not only genuine love, it is also contempor- 
ary love: the homosexual kind. Moreover, Moscow 
ii the active partner. 

The passive partner, immobilized by -mercan- 
tilist and voyeuristic lusts, as well as by self- 
imposed political checks and balances, is help- 
leas before the dominant partner for “the West 
has imposed so many restrictions on itself that 
its hands are irrevocably tied: humanism, 
democracy, human rights, and so on” . Pacifists 
seek to handcuff the Western military. “The 
war has not begun, but they [Western pacifists] 
are already demanding peace.” The Western 
military is itself a joke - “Soldiers in chic py- 
jamas - a reliable defence for the West.” The 
Soviet army, on 'the -.other hand, despite its 
absurdities ,:is an effective killing machine. The 
Soviet Union’s most effective weapon, how- . 
ever , i8 not its tanks and missiles but its hordes 
, of Becret agents who honeycomb the WeBt 
buying up' the military secrets which Western 
citizens are eager: to sell for cash. 

The “third emigration*’ is part and parcel of 
the Soviet Union’s assault „on the \Veat. The; 
6mig^6 Homososses are the “vanguard of an 
attacking army” and “the carriers of a! terrible 1 
epidemic” . They are “crawling into the body oi . 
our enemy [the West] like graveyard worms”. 
Zinoviev himself is precisely such a burrowing 
Communist-Homosoa: 

: I’m' 'a Cpinmuplst not In Ihoieose ihotlbeUeye In' 
^Mafrift fairy-lalcs /. ./but ijvtlje Sense that I,was 
bom, reared and educated in a GoiTjrauulst Society 
. arid have all the essential characteristics of. a Soviet ", 

man.;- • . "j- ■ 

What are Zinoviev’s feelings about the pro- 
cesses he describes? As a scientist; fie seeks 1 : 
' merely ’to understand. “Soviet speiety”, Ji? 
.Writes, “is not my enemy, ft’*, pnly ray object of.. 
study:” lie professes to contemplate the strug- 
• gle between East and West from -detached. : 
' , scholarly heights: .V-.' 

' When one looks at tbe world. from above dite can se& 

1 . that enormous masses of people are struggling quite''. 
sUnply for physical survival.' Front t His dewpoint* the ;■ 
' ComWunlat system af organizing people ;. teems, 
to be the beet one; Bill not for people’s? lives within 
the system but for the survival of a given collectivity ; 
struggling against other collectivities. ; /• 

In this DarwLniaii struggle, Easterp ‘‘serfdom ( ’ 
must inevitribly ■ prevail over ' Western indi- 
vidualism and depiocracy. 
if . .^psvevir, ^norifiv/theljogiciap 
7 recoils, before . thdlOglo-rOt ^iSo^jihdtlght. 

; Vj v . t .VJ|«' i!’- . 


find herself, as she puts it, “in the power oi 
things". Once having submitted to the demon 
of art. she knew that “all other freedom is 
cramping, every other prison is spacious". 

Marina Tsvetaeva had very great moral re- 
sources in her devotion to poetry and in her 
ability to draw upon the creative powers of the 
Russian language. For a novelist, banishment 
from his native scene, from his people and the 
hum of their activities, can be a grave handi- 
cap. To the poet it can hring a Inck of assur- 
ance, the dread of a deafness to the living 
tongue lie no longer hears spoken all round 
him. Tsvetaeva had immersed herself so 
daringly mid joyfully in t lie element of popular 
speech before leaving Russia that her poetry 
could sustain itself through isolation and neg- 
lect. This may be an exceptional case, and she 
was fortunate in belonging to the last genera- 
tion of poets that had known a simpler and 
more stable world than ours. But she is very 
much our contemporary, when emigration or 
exile has become the fate of so many poets. 
Her example, singular though it is, holds outs 
promise of achievement that need not be 
illusory. 


Thus the imminent world triumph of the 
Homosos fills him with queasiness. “1 know 
what Soviet man is like", he writes. “He’s a 
disgusting creature." And while Zinoviev re- 
peatedly insists that he is himself a Homosos. 
one doubts that he believes it. For one thing, 
he is clearly a man with views, while, as he tells 
us, a Homosos has none. He trumpets “I am a 
Soviet dmigrd in the West”, yet is nauseated by 
the mirror image of his fellow Homosos-dmig- 
rds, whom he terms “frightful dung", “medioc- 
rities” and “pygmies”. Elsewhere- in the book 
he admits that for him the unfolding of histoiy 
has “profoundly tragic implications” - hardly a 
detached, scientific response. 

.Similarly, -Zinoviev notes caustically that 
every recent dmigrfi considers himself a genius, 
then makes it quite clear that he himself is 
indeed one. Owing to the unique powers of 
“understanding” which he possesses, the West 
has the potential to bring the Soviet Union to 
its knees. He alone comprehends its many vul- 
nerabilities and how they might be simul- 
taneously exploited. But the West will never 
listen to him; indeed it cannot even understand 
him. Hence the West’s doom is sealed. Zino- 
viev, a self-professed Homosos, notes that 
. Homosos is par excellence a collectivist man. 
But it emerges that, he prides himself on his 
individualism. He is a “convinced atheist” who 
refuses to join the Russian Orthodox Church 
or to be circumcised, which he sees as 
crutches of the third emigration. He rejects all 
forms - of nationalism, another perceived 
crutch. “I despise people", he confides, “who 
kneel voluntarily.” 

- Similar Inconsistencies are notable In the 
ideas that Zinoviev seeks to promulgate. Take, 
for example, his treatment of the third emigra- 
tion. If, as he says, all new dmigrts are Homo- 
sosses, then why did they elect to emigrate? As 
he writes elsewhere in the book, emigration is 
something alien and frightening to a true 
Homosos. In other words, those who emi- 
grated cannot be true Homososses. (One might 
' add that ZinovieV’Sviewofthe^migrgsas col- 
lectively constituting a Sbyiet “fifth column" is 
mischievous;) : *' - 

i Whife i Zinoviev appears to have 1 great faith' 
in the potential worid significanct of his own 
:• personality, as a theoretician he playsdown the 
role of the individual in history. If krezbinev 
Had been shot, he maintains; if would have had- 
j no 1 effect 1 on Soviet political development., 
•... Similarly', the lorigrserviog Soviet ideological ■ 
;• . overseer ftlikhail‘Susldv is dismissed 'as' a non-' 

: . . entity'; But, tontrary to Zinoviev; the^caifcs of ; 

Stalin. andKhriisbchev show that thb'gersoitii- 
. ity^and views of ai Soviet political lehder can 
•; Ajpake' differeh^v:;. : ! ; ' 
;VU ke, Hiariy recent Zinoviy vtbndstd 

sj. .pbiitical 1 iweafaxosstes ^f’Jth'e!' 

.7 , West’s; pglitii^l, Resilience 1 


political advantages of the East over West are 
incisive and apt, and should be cautionary. He 
errs as a theorist in not linking the concept of 
Homosos to Marxist-Leninist ideology -not in 
the sense that Soviet intellectuals actually be- 
lieve in Marxist “fairy tales” (there is abundant 
evidence that they do not) ; but in the sense that 
the ideology in which no one believes perme- 
ates Soviet existence. Indeed Homosossery is, 
to a considerable extent , a product of the ideol- 
ogy which engenders the collectivist milieu, 
which, in turn, engenders the Homosos. Zino- 
viev neglects to see this and thus fails to under- 
stand that the removal or significant down- 
grading of the official ideology could have a 
marked and beneficent effect on Soviet 
society. 

On one point, he could, oddly, be accused ol 
excessive optimism. After forecasting Mos- 
cow’s world triumph, he unexpectedly remarks 
“all the same Moscow will never achieve 
world-wide supremacy". Why not7 Because, it 
turns out, ethnic Russinns “don’t possess UK 
qualities of a ruling nntion”. (Zinoviev, in- 
cidentally, is himself an ethnic Russian.) Bui 
earlier he has explained that Homosos is. * 
supranational being. Why should not me 
supranational and metastasizing Homosos, 
rather than ethnic Russians, eventually is* 
the world? This Is another instance of lnco n ‘ 
slstency on Zinoviev's part. 

tn addition to illogicalities and dubious 
assertions, he advances views which can 
be termed dangerous. His focus on the Darwtf* 
lan “struggle between nations" is worrying, 
are various racialist and proto-fascist itai 
ments such as 

Contemporary society needs a large number of 
pie in a position like that of the slaves of km*- •rj. 
Whatever the humanists may say Society can ■ 
for long without a hierarchy and without ineqiw y 

Or “Now it’s time to cut back the stock [°^- 
world population]”. Surely we haw 
enough of such nonsense in ouf cent . ul ^„ rt d ! 
National Socialists, one, recalls, were ffltngw; 
by the purported logic of such “sae#**; , 
theories.. .--a 

To sum up, Homo SovletlcUs '“ '^5 


m strength bhe,; rriust^a^ beyond fcbfojd- 

beyond $extial , revpliitidfisfehd sha^rliaiit^ 
. youth^i ^rings^^thati one sijqtild^teihat 

v,' 


iu sum up, noma ouy - . t; 
taneously an amusing, instructive 
lent book. A man of unusual abilities, Zjn 
has invented: an effective literary venicj 
the transmission of strongly held ideas, o , . 

logician is tod often illogicai, . too on® 1 ^ . 

. meshed ip hubris and moral squalor. 

• oiieself preferring such writers <?f “ e j • . 
emigration” as Voinovich and $olzhemtsya- 

Russkli ; Berlin . 192^192$ (4&PP 
YMCA. 2 85,065,03.6 6) is the first volumeoL _ 
•new series, -Uterary Archives of the Kw* • . 
Emigration, edited by Lazar Fleishman,' . 
Raeff, Olga Raevsky-Hughes 
Struve ^ Theraaterial publUhed here is 
B T. Nikolaevsky ;archive at the n ^ i 

Tn'criHifp qhH InniiviM thft Berlin Journals 
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Prophets of the wider view 


S. S. Prawer 

HEINRICH HEINE 

Hlstorisch-Kritlsche Gesamtausgabe der 
Werke 

Volumes 12/1 and 12/2 

Edited by Jean-Rend Derrd and Christiane 

Giesen 

1,298pp. Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe. 
DM96 each. 

3444030130 

WULFKOEPKE and MICHAEL WINKLER 
(Editors) 

Deutschsprachige ExillJteratur: Studien zu 
ibrerBestimmung im Kontext der Epoche 
1930 bis 1960 

259pp. Bonn: Bouvier. DM68. 

3416017994 

For the German writers who went into forced 
exile after the advent of Hitler, the personality 
and the writings of Heinrich Heine assumed a 
new significance. In Heine they found a fellow- 
author who had migrated from an uncongenial 
Germany and had spent more than half of his 
life as a writer in a non-German-speaking en- 
vironment; an author, moreover, whose works 
were banned and burnt in Hitler's Germany 
just like their own. They saw him as a prophet 
who had said that once people start burning 
books they'll bum human beings next, and who 
had warned Germany’s neighbours that if ever 
"revolution” came to Germany, it would be 
marked by scenes of Teutonic Schrecklichkeit 
such as the world had never seen. They also 
recognized in him an internationalist who had 
taken upon himself the task of enlightening the 
peoples of his native arid his adopted countries 
about one another's culture and society, and 
who had made his voice heard not only in these 
two countries, but all over the globe.. They 
found in his writings reflections on the sorrows 
and Indignities of dmigrds and exiles, and 
paeans to the last precious possession of such 
displaced persons: their native language. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that in exile publications 
Hke in Tyrannos: Four centuries of struggle 
against tyranny in Germany, issued by Club 
1943 in London during the Second World War, 
Heine’s name loomed large, or that the Ber- 
mann-Fisther Verlag should have joined 
forces with Albert de Lange and Querido in 
Amsterdam to make Heine’s work available in 
a selection which stressed its meaning for the 
better Germany that would follow the Hitler 
nightmare. 

In this context the new volumes of the great 
Dflsseldorf edition of Heine’s published wri- 
ngs are of exceptional interest. They show 
Heine reporting on the Paris salon of 1831 in a 
way which not only gave German readers an 
klf* °* ,he s Mbj 6ct ‘ ma Uer and styles favoured 
by the painters who exhibited there, but also 
introduced reflections which intelligent read- 
ers could apply to conditions in the Germany 
Heine had now left for good, but to which he 
remained emotionally and Intellectually tied. 
Hwne also gives a more direct and varied por- 
frayal of the social, political and cultural scene 
m Prance, which once again had a bearing on 
toe very different German scene. We witness 
to* search for a creed that would bind hirp to 
JJ? country of his adoption, and bis temporary 

• fusion that Saint-Simoriism offered what he 
'*^ght.;.The new volumes illuminate Seine's 
T**® with censorship, and demonstrate that 
wqat Was at first a voluntary exile - in the sense 
®*$;Heinq could have travelled to most Ger- 

- ^ 8 wes without being arrested or deported 

and more into a forced, exile, as 
toe content and drift of his publications made 

- mm penona non grata, in the majority of Ger- 
; stateg. T^^y show Heine’s attempts to 

^uenoe the course of international politics by 
^™ng th6rFrench and the Germans against 
_ jjances vyfttj England and commending iheir 
_M®uCe .withone another. We Watch the poet 
"'topare and.contrast British ,■ French and Ger-. 

Of acting iritihe theatre, and temper 
^ f^Pciomt lboks at British foreign policy 
admiring portrait of parliamentary pro- 
’ SS ^-^^days of Canning. We see him 
Wit hV DC *l virtues of brevity, clarity and 
hirtj^venrien prose, and adapting the tech- 
,i •Zff .-’fidbej 1 graphic satire techniques 

• Gr^3ti I5 ^? 1 - icr » . 0a vami and (especially) 

tiWq Verbal art. W^reehim* . 
'S&fcvl before the French public, id 


translations by other hands (over which he 
kept a careful watch), exciting the attention 
and admiration of Salnte-Beuve , Balzac and — 
later - Baudelaire. 

In his review of an earlier pair of volumes in 
this edition (TLS, October 14, 1977), T. J. 
Reed complained of material of doubtful rele- 
vance, and dubious interpretations which he 
felt the editor of those volumes had introduced 
into his commentary. No such complaint can 
be made of the present editors. Jean-Reite 
Derrd and Christiane Giesen have tracked 
down many of the contemporary sources 
Heine used, reprint salient extracts from them, 
and show in welcome detail how the poet re- 
worked them - rebutting the charges laid 
against him by Margaret A. Clarke and others 
who had presented Heine as a plagiarist from 
French joumalaand a paid agent of reactionary 
authorities to boot. Their full, accurate and 
dear documentation of variant readings allows 
us to watch Heine in his workshop, revising, 
expanding, clarifying and developing an 
“Aesopian” language designed to hoodwink 
the censors. The editors trace the contempor- 
ary reception of Heine's works - ranging from 
unqualified enthusiasm to antisemitic abuse - 
and add statistics about the sale of these works 
that reveal such surprising facts as that, despite 
favourable reviews by Sainte-Beuve and 
others, the first edition of De la France sold 
only 438 copies in seven years. The new 
volumes reproduce all the paintings Heine dis- 
cusses in Franzdsische Maler— many of them in 
colour - as well as giving us facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and proof-copies. They clarify many of 
the poet’s references to contemporary perso- 
nalities and events in France, Germany and 
England. English readers will occasionally find 
themselves at odds with the editors: they will 
note, for instance, that the title of Blackstone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of England has not 
been accurately transcribed and that Leigh 
Hunt has been confused with "Orator" Henry 
Hunt - but these are tiny flaws in an excellent 
piece of work which will be gratefully used by 
future research-workers and editors. Those 
who simply want a full and accurate text will be 
amply served by Volume 12/1; all editorial 
matter is confined to 12/2. 

Deutschsprachige Exilliteratur is a collection 
of essays by various hands on writers who went 
into exile during the Hitler period; they treat 
Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Anna Seghers, 
Ernst Glaeser, Erich Arendt, Cd5n von Hor- 
vath and others of varying fame and import- 
ance. The themes considered with academic 
thoroughness include the complex relationship 
of Ideologies developed abroad with those that 
fed into National Socialism; attitudes to his- 
tory; thematic oppositions of order and chaos, 
health and sickness, rationality and irrational- 
ity, culture and primitivism, the divine and the 
diabolic; and autobiographical wbrks which re- 
flect on the meaning of exile. Exile, we learn, 
could be seen as a condition of loss, of sus- 
pended time in a “waiting room” between an 
often nostalgically enhanced past and a long- 
ingly anticipated foture. But exile could also be 
presented in a more positive light: as a chal- 
lenge to step out of provincial or national nar- 
rowness, to adopt wider perspectives, to culti- 
vate the German language in a way. which 
would keep it free from the hideous jargon and 
sinister euphemisms of Nazi Germany. In both 
these respects Heine could show the way; for 
no one has ever expressed the nostalgia of 
exile, and its many discouragements, more 
powerfully thati he did, nor has any writer ever 
demonstrated with greater force how the chal- 
lenges of : exile could elicit a response that 
would permanently enrich the world’s cultural 
heritage. 

In Und das wurde nicht ihr Staat: Erfahrungen 
emlgrierte . Schriftsteller mil Westdeutschland 
(309pp. Munich: C. H. Beck. DM34. 3 406 
30537 7) Peter Mertz discusses the reactions of 
writers who returned to Germany in the 
immediate post-wai 1 years. He basei his study 
on the speeches, articles, letters, diarips arid 
interviews of such figures as Thomas Mann, 
Alfred Kantorowicz, Oskar Maria Graf, 
GOntber Anders, Carl Zuckmayer, Hermann 
Kesten, Heinrich Fraenkel,- Klaus Mann, 
Alfred Dflblin, Enrin Piscafor, and looks at 
. how far .expectations of the “new”,. Germany 
;> were ^dme orit ibyexperience.- : •. v v- v 




POETRY 1985 


JOHN ASHBERY A Wave 

“light-footed and delectably irresponsible." Alfred Brendel, Sunday Times 
ISBN 0 85635 547 Xp £4.95 

CLIFF ASHBY Plain Song: Collected Poems 

"Cliff Ashby's verse closely follows the contours of his mind. There is at limes an 
almost shaming sincerity. His language is always alive, there is no touch of the 
literary aooiit it." C.H. Sisson 

ISBN 0 85635 562 3 £9.95 

GUY DAVENPORT Thasos & Ohio 

"Guy Davenport is among the very few truly original, truly autonomous voices 
now audible in American letters . . George Steiner, The New Yorker 

ISBN 0 85635 584 4 £5.95 


H.D. Helen in Egypt 

"a major figure in the Modernist movement, with an achieved body of work that 
can stand comparison with that of Eliot, Pound, Stevens and Williams." 

Times Literary' Supplement 

ISBN 0 85635 554 2 £6.95 


JOHN HEATH-STUBBS The immolation of Aleph 

Poetry Book Society Recommendation 

"His range of subject matter is panoramic, and his control of emotion and 
intention is the best of his generation of poets." Poetry * Review 

ISBN 0 85635 557 7 £4.95 


ZBIGNIEW HERBERT Selected Poems 

. a poet as gifted as Lowell or Auden, and sometimes stronger than either."’ 
W.L. Webb, The Guardian 

ISBN 0 85635 543 7 £4.95 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS Extending the Territory 

"The outstanding thing about Elizabeth Jennings's poetry is its wisdom, hard- 
earned from grief and religious faith." Douglas Dunn, Glasgow Herald 

ISBN 0 85635 558 5 £4.95 


BRIAN JONES Children of Separation 

Poetry Book Society Recommendation 

. his openness and originality give him a leading place among our 
younger poets." 7Vie Times 

ISBN b 85635 620 4 £4.95 


MINALOY The Last Lunar Baedeker 

"Mina Loy was endowed from birth with a first-rate intelligence and a sensibility 
which has plagued her all her life facing a shoddy world." 

William Carlos Williams 

ISBN 0 85635 45? 9 £7.95 ■ 


BILL MANHIRE Zoetropes: Poems 1972-1982 

Neiw Zealand Book Award 

"Nothing is done by accident; sound and mood and cadence are alt minutely 
judged. If Manhire makes large demands on his readers It. Is because he trusts 
them to read work with the intense concentration it deserves."' 

Times Literary Supplement 

ISBN 0 85635 575 5 . £4.95 


Write f6r our fiction, poetry, 'Lives & Letters'and Fyf ield Books 
catalogue to Dept TL3, CARCANET, 208-212 Corn Exchange, 
Manchester M4 3BQ 
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The library of the Pax Britannica 
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Jan M orris 

I am not really a public-library person, having 
tried all my life, somewhat extravagantly, to 
buy the books I have needed to read. To me a 
public library, however magnificent, stands to 
a private collection, however modest, as a con- 
cert stands to a good recording - physically 
much less convenient, intellectually in the long 
run less rewarding. 

So there are no more than three public lib- 
raries to which L feel, as it were, engagie. One 
is the Bodleian. Another is the New York Soci- 
ety library, founded in 1754, still going strong 
in its town house on East 79th Street. And the 
third, and most important to me, is the library 
of the Royal Commonwealth Society, in 
Northumberland Avenue, London, probably 
the greatest single collection of books, 
periodicals and photographs about the British 
Empire, and certainly the most enjoyable. 

Ambience is important in a public library. 
The otherwise admirable London Library is 
spoilt by its metal-racked, bare-bulbed, mesh- 
floored book stacks; the New York Public Lib- 
rary is too like a railway station; the- British 
Museum Library, as it used to be called, is not a 
very joyous work-room. But the RCS Library, 
during the ten years I spent studying the ori- 
gins, climax and decline of the Pax Britannica, 
never failed lo entertain me, and warm me to 
my subject. This was partly because It is 
embedded within the premises of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society, nd Colonial Society, 
ex-Royal Empire Society, which was founded 
in 1868 as a non-political institution for the 
study and discussion of British colonial affairs, 
and is now, after several mutations historical 
and organizational, also a residential club 
occupying p splendid building off Trafalgar 
Square. This means that an imperial research- 
er, walking through the lobby to the first-floor 
library, or wandering Around the building dur- 
ing a break from investigations into (fie econo- 
miccondilion of Sierra Leone in 19U2, is more 
or less enveloped in his or her theme. 

There may well be Sierra Leoneans at coffee 
in the Canada Room. There are certainly wall 
panels of West African teak, and innumerable 
other reminders, social and structural, of the 
British imperial enterprise. Pictures of great 
imperial occasions hang here and there; colo- 
nial accents of many kinds, from the poshest 
Antipodean to the richest Equatorial, sound 
through the distinctly consequential salons and 
corridors of the building. But for the student, 
of course, the cote is the library, which is as old 
, aB the society itself. It .is approached in Stages, 
for one of its unexpected characteristics is a 
scholarly' but 'amused kind of showmanship,' 
and before you reach .your ,seat you may be 
-. tempted away by showcased of temporary ex- 
hibits, some within the rehding-room, some 
outside. These are often extremely beguiling; , 
and run the gamut from this Reason’s selections 
of new books about the British Empire (whiph! 
grow more numerous every yeiar, as t he imper- 
ial realities recede), to precious manuscripts 
and photographs, from the library's holdings, 

; Such curiosities! Such revelations! Here is a 
letter froip Khama, Leader ofthe TswanaPeo- 
; pies, written for him by a. scholarly and one 
suspects persuasive amanuensis, signed wjth a 
somewhat shaky fist, and declaring his satisfac- 
. tion at living in peace With the Pwp 1 ie.. 9 f tlie 
i Great Queen . Here is the Freinanile Obs^rvef, 
1832, laboriously; written, out by band abd 
• apparently recording (for after a cent pry and a 
half ft is hard todecipher) some local catas- 
: trbphe. An early water-colour of the Falkland 




Islands was inexplicably made use of, so it says 
below, during the late conflict in the South 
Atlantic. A quartermasterly docu ment records 
the gift of a suit of armour by King William IV 
to the Maori chief Patuone - "I Suit of Bright 
Armour, time of Charles I, plus Stockings 
Worsted, Prs 2". And there are very likely a 
few of those brownish pictures of life in Anglo- 
India, all lacy dresses, ponies, faithful bearers, 
potted plants and bargeboarding, which have 
lately come to represent, in the British collec- 
tive imagination, the brutal and tremendous 
ideology of imperialism. 

Once past these diversions, you find yourself 
in the library reading-room, a long, many- 
windowed chamber overlooking the Nigerian 
High Commission. Though the library pos- 
sesses a large assortment of imperial 
ephemera, it is an fond a formidable instru- 
ment of scholarship and research, used by stu- 
dents from all over the world, and equipped 
with a powerful apparatus of iibrarianship. It 
contains at least half a million items, including 
an incomparable collection of some 60,000 
photographs, and has massive holdings of blue 
books, an oual reports, parliamentary papers 
and financial accounts from all quarters of the 
old empire. It has expanded consistently (ex- 
cept for a bombing during the Second World 
War, and a disastrous basement flood in 1980) 
ever since the establishment of the society, 
whose original purposes included the provision 
of “recent and authentic intelligence upon col- 
onial subjects”. 

Much of the collection is on open shelves, 
and offers the aficionado a marvellous immedi- 
ate survey of the imperial subject, stack by 
stack down the long room - reference books 
and all books published since 1913 are instantly 
available there, sorted by former possessions. 

If there often seems a preponderance of Cana- 
dian books around, either on the stacks or 
displayed beside the librarians' table, that Is 
perhaps because the Canadian Government 
gives (he library a subvention for (heir pur- 
chase; if there is a paucity of books about 
. .Weirhal-wei (which was British only from 1898- 
to 1930) that is doubtless because not many 
were ever written. 

The greatest treasures, anyway, and the 
most fascinating possessions of the RCS Lib- 
rary, are out of sight. In the Librarian's Room 
is kept, for instance, a fine assemblage of 
manuscripts, valuable illustrated books and. 
water-colours; elsewhere is cherished the un- 
rivalled Kipling collection of the Kipling Socie- 
ty; lately catalogued with financial help from 
the British Library are 60,000 photographs, 
i. many of them the work of early professional 
photographers in tile colonies, many more the 
touchingly albumed and captioned mementos 
of imperial amateurs. 

And in the basement of the building is the 
. .library's bookstore, with its Addresses on. 

Agriculture by the; Governor of Rhodesia, its 
: '!rcown-paper packet, tied with string .contain- 
ing the 1898 FinaricialReport .of the Govern- 
men! of Singapore^ its copies of Laura Was My. 
Capvei by Arthur Weigall, or E. B , Redwood's 
Wanderings and Wooings East of Suez, There 
are stacks of imperial fiction down there, only 
- . awaiting their thesis writers , and there is a huge 
assortment of periodicals dealing with imperial 
, subjects y some 2,0(10 titles in all. Venerable 
; iron bookcases,- qp rollers, house some of these 
.; v ltems};others 6ll iyery porter, every'Cranny, 
p. is'eyerji; : stbcKf sh’pjf ■ arid Sm^ewky. bf -the 
■ basemetit.' 

All t^ls is supervised chiefly by Mr Doriald 
H. Simpson. .Since 1889, when a professional 
librarian was first appointed,: by the. society. 


(here have been only four incumbents of the 
office, and for almost thirty years Mr Simpson 
has been it. He is well known as a local- 
historian, as current President of the British 
Association for Canadian Studies, and as the 
author of a pioneering study of imperial rela- 
tionships, Dark Companions (1975), about the 
black Africans who played crucial roles in the 
white exploration of their continent; but best 
known to imperial scholars everywhere as an 
inexhaustible source of information and 
advice-. 

There can be few people who know more 
about the British Empire than D. H. Simpson. 
He is as interested in , say , the rules of cricket in 
Papua as he is in Ibo marriage rites or the 
treaties governing Indian sovereignty in Alber- 
ta. Though he is not yet the longest-serving 
librarian - P. Evans Lewin held the job for 
thirty-six years- Mr Simpson has set an unmis- 
takable personal stamp upon the RCS Library, 
and has encouraged its use by students of all 
kinds, from schoolchildren working on pro- 
jects to professors concluding standard works. 
The library is open to all, free. 

Few men can have been more often thanked 
in the acknowledgements of books, and few 
libraries can be more eager to deal with every 
kind of enquiry. People have lately asked, for 
instance, for nineteenth-century meteorologi- 
cal tables, for seventeenth-century Caribbean 


estate plans, for a copy of the 1855 Report on 
the Electrical Telegraph Ur India, for the ir ans . 
cript of a lecture about New Zealand delivered 
to the society in 18%, for some pages of a 
manuscript history of Mauritius which might 
be useful in identifying handwriting in the Port 
Louis archives. Postal historians use the library 
so do television production teams and com- 
panies working in Commonwealth countries. 

Yet Mr Simpson has only four people to help 
him, and except for the Canadian subvention 
u grant from the Royal African Society and 
gifts of books from the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments, no outside support at 
nil. The library may he open to everyone, but it 
is paid for almost entirely by the RCS itself - 
whicli is why a glass pot on a library table 
invites contributions, nnd why the society has 
recently launched an appeal for £400,000 tosee 
it through, raising the first £120,000 by selling 
off books of grenter value to collectors than to 
researchers. 

I hope the appeal succeeds. My own debt to 
the Royal Commonwealth Society Library is 
immeasurable. And if it should ever close its 
doors, where would any of us go to investigate" 
the incidence of ringworm among cattle in 
Swaziland in 1923, identify H. M. Jackson's 
successor as Colonial Secretary of Gibraltar, or 
discover who it was that E. B. Redwood 
Woo’d, when he was Wandering East of Suez? 


Sales of books and MSS 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


The most important items in Christie’s forth- 
coming sale on October 16 are musical manu- 
scripts from two quite different sources. From 
Althorp a nineteenth-century collection of 
musical autographs has been broken up to pro- 
vide twenty-six lots which range from the 
astonishing to the everyday. The first lot of this 
part of the sale manages to be both of these. It 
is a rather prosaic receipt for the remission of 
beer taxes signed by J. S. Bach - not perhaps 
the most interesting of documents, except that 
the beer tax collector involved in the trans- 
action was the man who supplied the texts for 
Bach's St Matthew Passion and his St Mark 
Passion. This is followed by a late Beethoven 
letter written in a worryingly crazy scrawl. In It 
Beethoven fixes with his publisher the opus 
numbers of half a dozen works including the 
Mlssa Solemnly and the Ninth Symphony. The 
third highlight of this section is a single auto- 
. graph leaf of Mozart's song *' Als Luise”: this is 
expected to realize the highest price in the sale 
with an estimate of £40,000-£6Q,000. Lots 
which are slightly less dizzying include letters 
from Schumann, Weber and an unpublished 
letter from Wagner discussing the publication 
of Derfllegende Hollander - a single autograph 
leaf with the full orchest ral score of the ending 
of Siegfried's sword-forging song is included 
elsewhere in the sale. . ; 

The- other source of musical material is the 
correspondence of the critic and journalist 
Edwin Evans. This is particularly strong In ear- 
ly Stravinsky and Ravel items, but also in- 
cludes a fine letter from Debussy about PelUas 
et Milisande,. and, some charming signed 
>: phptofer^phs of Nijinsky ; in . ccstume. for Pet- 
y riahka and (jh&iiapin magnificently dressed to 
. :$ay Ivan the Tenlble, ?•/ ■ 

' Tb* portion of the Catalogue mainly 
: , describes autograph .letters,,. V T have a great 
, ; idjslike’ > of 'jerier^Writing 1 • ,. -Oscar Wilde con-: 
r teases^ Manfi my friends all know this and don't. 


letter accompanying a review of Djuna Bar- 
nes's Nighiwood how n prairie oyster made 
with HP sauce has failed to lift his hangover. 
On a more sober note Wordsworth in an un- 
published letter (1837?) cannot find his copy of 
Spenser’s A View of the Present State of Ire- 
land ; and Mrs Gaskell writes defensively of 
Charlotte Brontfl: "A noble true Christian 
woman was what she was even more than i 
gifted author”. By one of those strange juxta- 
positions which alphabetically arranged cata- 
logues often provide, this unpublished leffird 
Mrs Gaskell's comes just before two tickets hr 
a bullfight Hemingway attended in the 
"Dangerous Summer” of 1959, os it was called 
in the book of reprinted Life articles which 
appeared earlier this year. Elsewhere 
loguc offers some important Nelson and wfj* 
lington items, n large group of passionate let- 
ters from Amy Johnson documenting her un- 
happy love-affair with Hans Arregger and the 
beginning of her interest In flying, end ask- 
ing example of the different value pttCM* 
English and Continental political P®J\ 
sophers; a collection of forty autograph letteis. 
partly unpublished, from J. S. Mill toWsW 
man translator, Theodor Gomperz - ® 
muted to rcucli the same price 
£15,000) ns just two letters, recently puj*^'. 
dealing with contemporary polllicarcw» 
written In English by Karl Marx 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions, who on 
ber 10, in a general sale, are nuct toning 
collection of first and curly editions oi 
Wodehbuse's works. Seventy lots bear 
to his ever-incrcusing popularity WIt ^ 
lectors. They include the first appearan^ 
Psmith In Psnilth in thi City, °^ wv J 5 w j ( . 
Man Jeeves and the first edition of ^ 
house’s school story The Gold Bal of W* ( . 
rarest itenfi however, is not e first edit* . 
Second impression of the prodigiously ; 

Love Among the C/z/cfce/u(1906),estl 
:£400-£500 ("original pictorial clatn, 
slightly rubbed and soiled"). _ 

sale Ian Fleming and Agatha Chrope P 
their customary but mercifully ttpex. P jj 

•• ••Hnn'i. it, A firct editions, >• ■ 


T.S. ELIOT SPECIAL; ISSUE , 
lncludlrig ,, Scylla and Charybdla” r . v * ,V 

A Hitherto Unpublished Lecture 

Essays on Eliot by Michael Alexander, Jonathan Barker, Heather Buck, Joseph Chlarl, Pete^Dale, - . , 

’ Roy Fuller, John Heath-Stubbs, Peter LbW, Jean MacVean, Alan Masaey, W.S. MIIne, F,T. Prince, 
Kathleen Ralnd, Peter du Sautoy, C.H. Sisson, Derek Stanford, E.W.F, Tomlin and. Julie Whftby., .v- ; 
200 ,pagee (Double Issue) ,♦ •'< >: ■ •' . . Price £5,(99) 

ASubscriptlonto AQFNDA coate £10 (920) i : j . / _ J;, - ' . 

All orders should beWup- . « v*! t. , j 


• the evidence! of Rppcrt Harts? ; apees among the modern first editions- ■ 

Davis s edition of pis correspont|ence (in which . • Nicolson laconically inscribes his PiW 
Utfs letter to Ernest Radford does not appear) (which tins recently been reissued) , n j ffl . 

• tordly supjtotts Wilde’s Assertion made in Ws second novel, as Vou know. Yet it » 
elegantly casual handwriting* He is iriore ered- ' provement on the first”, and anyone who 

. ible wncnh^Mys 8oiascinate8rt>e, that .fegljsh at university In the 1920s ot * 

pram than to play ort, the ishould rush to sed if they have a copy o ^ 
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Letter 



Britain and Argentina 

Sir, - Professor Bernard Williams is well 
known for maintaining that the academic 
philosopher can only clarify moral alternatives 
and has otherwise no special insight or wisdom 
to offer. He writes merely as an academic 
philosopher, presumably, when, welcoming 
the return of democracy in Argentina (October 
4), he tells us that this was “the only good 
thing” achieved by the Falklands campaign. 
We are to take it that delivering, at consider- 
able risk and sacrifice, one’s fellow-subjects 
from a tyrannical foreign power was an act 
which Professor Williams regards, if not as 
morally indefensible, as something he is not 
prepared to defend. 

GEOFFREY STRICKLAND. 

Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, University of 
Reading, Reading. 

Charles S. Peirce 

Sir,- Josiah Lee Auspitz (Letters, September 
27) criticizes my remarks about C. S. Peirce’s 
philosophy on two points. 

The first is that in calling Peirce an anti- 
realist I failed to mention that Peirce used the 
term “realist” in a different sense - a sense in 
which he was indeed a realist. Since I made it 
quite clear in my text that I was using the term 
in (he sense most common in contemporary 
controversy, and actually spelt out the thesis 
that is characteristically associated with con- 
temporary anti-realism, I fail to see the force of 
Mr Auspitz’s criticism. To have drawn atten- 
tion to Peirce's different use of the term would 
have been a verbal aside - quite irrelevant to 
the point that I was making and a waste of your 
valuable space. 

The second is that in criticizing Peirce’s 
semiotics for failing to stress the role of analogy 
I ignored the fact that Peirce gave considerable 
weight to analogical reasoning. But I was not 
denying that Peirce had something to say about 
analogical reasoning in general. What I said 
was that.he failed to pay any serious attention 
to the results obtainable from analogical 
reasoning about the meaning of words. If he 
had done so, he could not consistently have 
maintained his pragmatist theory about the 
meaning of words. 

L JONATHAN COHEN. 

The Queen’s Qollcge, Oxford. 

"The Airman and the 
Carpenter' 

■ “ I would have joined issue earlier with 
John $. Kebabian’s further letter (August 23) 
criticizing the findings of my book The Airman 

. and the Carpenter , and of Hugh Brogan's re- 
. view of it, had I not also been away on holiday. 

• One would have thought that after reading 
Mr Brogan's letter of June 14 and mine of June 

• 21, both giving chapter and verse to refute his 

■ earlier claims, the first thing Mr Kebabian 
would have done would have been to get hold 
ottny book and that of Anthony Scadiito to 

: . check the new evidence for himself. One can 
only assume that his reasons for not doing so 
are that he has lived with a belief in Haupt- 
- rnann'j guiit'all his life pnd does not wish that 

• OelieMo be disturbed now. • • 

■ .To refute his latest assertions: 

■ ; hj * ElsOh • . , lived in poverty and 

! Wed; , /penniless.” True and fafce. Recently 
documents show Fisch to have 
^^a clever edn-man who persuaded many of 
. ' /k fnpnds (named oii-page 136 of my book) to 
-. • . 1 thousands bf dollars in a noh-eXistent 

■j'. ^■company/' After His death his brother 
i -Times that he 

■) J? r tedved claims from Isldor’s creditors for 

7,000. There is also evl derice (p 149) that 
buying “hpt” money at 40 per cent 
Jacoant With what he had conned from his 
j.. and his friend Henry Uhlig told me of 

r. wf that Fisch put $14,600 of this “hot” 
.*!•' r ® ns( ?ra) money into the package 
, Hauptmann before sailing for Ger- 

■f^W.^Needlcsa to say, none of this evidence 
I j : > iripai more that would have cleared 
J?^riu£tm) was allowed to 1 surface at the 
t Ksi”® » jh® transcript of which Kebabian is so 

• 4v.5. r ^ I ° e8n to rcad; ' ‘ 

« ; 'evidence: -(he- State's Wood- 
Kebabjan, based :his claim that a 


part of the kidnap ladder came from Haupt- 
mann s attic “upon the distinctive pattern of 
growth-rings in both pieces of wood, and on 
distortions in the grain carrying over from one 
part to the other. Such details form a pattern as 
reliable as a human Fingerprint.” If Kebabian 
will consult his copy of the trial transcript, he 
will see that this evidence was dismissed for the 
nonsense it was by two other wood-experts, De 
Bisschopand Mielk. That (hey were not in the 
end believed was because of the mass of false 
and/or misleading evidence previously given 
by Lindbergh, Osborn, Whited, Hochmuth, 
Bommann, Condon and others; and because 
of the general hysteria among press and public 
at the time. 

Before he died, Hauptmann was offered his 
life by the Governor and Attorney-General of 
New Jersey acting in concert, and a $90,000 
trust fund for his wife and son to be paid after 
his execution by a New York paper, if he would 
give a full, detailed account of his part in the 
affair. He had to turn both offers down, saying, 
as he always had, that he was completely inno- 
cent and had played no part in at all. Mr Keba- 
bian might ask himself why, if Hauptmann was 
guilty in whatever degree, he did not jump at 
this opportunity to save himself. And it won’t 
do for him to say that, being guilty and 
ashamed, Hauptmann wanted to die anyway. 
The evidence (pp 374-404) is that Hauptmann 
fought desperately for his life right up to the 
end; in which he was supported by his Bronx 
and Flemington counsels (Fawcett and Fisher) 
and both prison chaplains (Werner and Matth- 
iesen), who all publicly asserted his innocence, 
and by the Governor of New Jersey, the lawyer 
Qarence Darrow and many others who ex- 
pressed the gravest doubts about his guilt. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY. 

76 Cambridge Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 

Sir, -The controversy in your columns over the 
Lindbergh Case may have been carried on far 
too long. But please permit me space to re- 
spond to John S. Kebabian's last letter (August 
23) about The Airman and the Carpenter, 
Ludovic Kennedy's fresh look at the evidence 
against Bruno Richard Hauptmann, the con- 
victed kidnapper and killer of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh's child. 

The obvious and severe defect in Mr Keba- 
bian's arguments Is this: his version of the 
events of fifty years ago is based on the official 
trial record in the prosecution and conviction 
of Hauptmann, and on police publicity re- 
leases. Mr Kennedy's book and my own 
{Scapegoat) go deeper; we had access to long- 
suppressed documents of the New Jersey State 
police, New York City police and the FBI, 
which present an entirely different picture of 
Hauptmann's guilt. 

Restricting myself to Kebabian's discussion 
of Hauptmann’s assets, his alleged use of the 
ransom money, and the “shady” Isidor Fisch, 
several points stand out in those recently re- 
leased police documents. 

Hauptmann’s account books are indeed 
filled with numerous references to Fisch, the 
man he claimed left with him a package that 
held a little less than one*thfrd of the $50,000 
ransom extorted from Col Lindbergh; I have 
■ seen FBI: summaries of those account books 
(the originals are strangely “missing” from 
State police files), as have Kennedy and othef 
writers and researchers who have examined 
those files. The documents they contain reveal 
that Hauptmann and Fisch most definitely 
were partners in stock- arid fur-trading activi- 
ties. They also reveal that Fisch owed Haupt- 
mann many thousands of dollars* as the defen- 
dant claimed. Those account, books Were not 
made available to Hauptmann’s defence attor- 
neys and thus were riot a part of the official 
record on which Kebabian depends, for to 
. admit their existence would have aided the 
defence and would have made iriore difficult 
the prosecutor’s efforts to convict Hauptmann . 

; Kebabian recommends a reading of “Haupt- 
mann’s !owri testimony at his; trial”. A close 
reading would reveal that 'Hauptmann begged 
t|te prosecutor fd produce his account books 
for the jury; and that the prosecutor later told 
the Court he had no subh ledgers in his files, Of 
. course he didn’t, for thriy Vvere hidden from the 
Court by police officials. Originally seized by 
New York City .pplicej who arrested Haupt- 
mann, theywtert turned over to one of the chief 


New Jersey police officers involved in the case; 
a receipt in the New York City files, signed by 
that gentleman, so proves. 

Further, Kebabian objects to Hugh Bro- 
gan's characterization of Fisch as a “shady 
associate”. If anything. Brogan was being kind 
to Fisch. Other police and FBI documents 
withheld from defence attorneys indicate that 
Fisch was a swindler who also dealt in “hot 
money” - leading investigators to believe Fisch 
had bought from the actual extortionists the 
portion of ransom money later found in Haupt- 
mann’s garage. 

As for the testimony of the government 
accountant, William Frank, that almost every 
dollar of the ransom money was either in 
Hauptmann’s possession on the day of his 
arrest or had been spent by him: if this were 
true, why would the State police and the pro- 
secutor offer to spare Hauptmann from the 
electric chair if he would only tell them “where 
the other $30,000” was hidden? 

I shall close without commenting on the 
other remarks by Mr Kebabiun, all wholly 
fallacious, but offer him a suggestion. Rather 
than rely on the now-disproved (by police in- 
vestigators' own reports) official record, he 
might have his mind opened at least slightly if 
he were to read Mr Kennedy’s book, recently 
published in America, or my own, which is out 
of print but should be available in a public 
library within driving distance of his home. 

ANTHONY SCADUTO. 

21 1 West 70th Street, New York, New York 10023. 

Literary Lapses I 

Sir, - May 1 mention two or three inaccuracies 
that I have noticed in the fifth edition of The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature ? Wil- 
liam Harrison Ainsworth’s first novel is given 
as Rookwood (1834) instead of Sir John 
Chiverton (1826, in collaboration with John 
Partington Aston). John Hookham Frere’s 
metrical version of Aristophanes' The Acfinr- 
nlans is misspelt "The Archarnians" . The 
Peninsular War, to which Byron refers in canto 
I of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, and which was 
fought in Portugal as well as Spain, is labelled 
“the Spanish war”, and the allusion to it gives 
the impression that it is in canto TFL John Gib- 
son Lockhart's nickname Is given as “The Scor- 
pion”, and is alleged to have been “self- 
chosen”, which does not seepi to be quite im- 
plied in Benjamin Disraeli's description of him 
to his (Disraeli's) sister Sarah {Letters li, 
p 129): “He is known in society by the name of 
‘The Viper’ George Ellis’s Specimens of the 
Early English Poets is dated 1803, whereas it 
was first published in 1790 and then, in an 
enlarged form, in 1801 . 

DONALD SULTANA. 

Department of English Literature, University oF 
Edinburgh, David Hume Tower, George Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Frieda Lawrence 

Sir, -My attention has been drawn to the query 
by S. J. Hills (Letters, September 6) about the 
attribution of a translation of Yeats into 

• German done by Frieda Weekley and Ernst 

1 Leopold Stahl. We cart, T think, be certain that 
the "Frieda Weekley’! in question was the wife 
of Professor Ernest Weekley, and later of 
D. H. Lawrence. Dr Hills questions the name 
“Frieda Weekley” and wonders whether it 
would not have been more likely for her work 
to appear under the name “Mrs Ernest Week- 
ley” - or perhaps with some reference to the 
Von Richthofen family. But in 1902 Blackie’s 
Little German Cl assies series had produced a 
volume of Schiller’s Select Ballads , “Edited by 
Frieda Weekley”; and in 1906, the same series 
had published Pechstein's A (tirchen , “Selected 
and edited by F. Weekley”: both these were 
done by Frieda von RlchthofenAVeekley/Law- 
rence/Ravagli. ’ 1 , \y . 

• JOHN WORTHEN. 

University College of Swansea. 

David Womersley'is a Fellow of Jesus Coljege, 
Oxford (and not Cambridge , as was incorrectly 
stated in “Among this week's contributors” in 
the TLS, September 27), and the book he 
reviewed in that issue, J. W. Burrow’s Gibbon, 
is priced at £7.95 for the hardback edition and 
not as there giveq in, the publication derails.. . 


Basil 

Blackwell 

The 

Responsibility of 
Forms 

Critical Essays on Music, Art and 
Interpretation 
ROLAND BARTHES 
Translated by Richard Howard 

The French structuralist Roland 
Barthes was one of the great thinkers 
of the 20th century. His key essays on 
music, art and representation are 
brought together and translated here 
for the first time. 

320 pages, £ 1 7.50 (0 63 \ 14746 2) 

Verbal Art, Verbal 
Sign, Verbal Time 

ROMAN JAKOBSON 

Edited by Krystyna Pomorska and 

Stephen Rudy 

Roman Jakobson brought together 
this group of eleven essays shortly 
before his death in 1982 - to serve 
as an introduction to some of his 
linguistic theories and, especially, to 
his work in poetics. The book also 
includes essays by Linda Waugh, 
Krystyna Pomorska and Igor Melchuk 
which provide a thoughtful 
perspective on Jakobson's work as a 
whole. 

224 pages, hardback £25.00 
(0 631 14262 2) 

paperback £7.95 (0 631 14263 0) 

William Blake 

EDWARD LARR1SSY 

In a highly original account of Blake's 
v.erse arid Illustrations, Edward 
Larrissy draws oh Marxist and . 
Derrldeah principles to examine the 
Intellectual and religious' tradition 
within which Blake worked. The book 
Is dne of the first theoretical and 
accessible accounts of Blake’s verse. 
Rereading Literature 
192 pages, hardback £12.50 
(0 631 13483 9) 

papeirback £3,95 <0 631. 135Q4 9) 

W* H. Auden 

STANSMITH 

This re-examlnatidn of Auden s major 
work revises the view of recent years 
that Auden was a rebel in his youth 
and reactionary In his old age. Smilh 
shows how Auden's later career 
demonstrates a continuing political 
irnputse which reveals the poet as a 
far-sighted and consistent radical. 
Rereading Literature 
240 pages, hardback £12.50 
(0 631 13506 5) 

paperback £3.95 (0 631 13507 3) 

Society and 
History in English 
Renaissance 
Verse 

UUIRO MARTINES 

in a. {stimulating synthesis of the 
literary and social history of 
Renaissance verse, the author argues 
that the poetic voice of a period 
reveals profound contemporary 
insights which cannot be ignored. 

200 pages, £17.50 <0 631 141 is 4) 

108 Cowley Road. Oxford OX4 1 JF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South, 

NeV> Ybrk fSY.10016 ■ • 
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COMMENTARY 

Achieving an identity 



Elegant strategies 


John Kerrigan 


Janet Dale rallies as Emilia , but she is forced to , pQ Warc | 

peak too early and becomes embarrassingly UaVlO 

strident (“O viUainy. villainy I”) in her effort to CHRBTOpHER HAMPTON 

pick up the slack. Les Liaisons dangercuses 

The last few minutes are in most respects a ^ t(|C novel by choderlos de Laclos 

mess. Throughout, Hands favours a rapid tern- Qther piace ( Stratford-upon-Avon, 

no. smudging scene into scene and forcing tne ■ 


SHAKESPEARE 
Othello 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 

^ V ° n - — — — verse pace close to a gabble. In Act Five, how- 

A perverse symbiosis governs Terry Hands’s everi j be fluid staging becomes absurd, as Des- 

Olhetlo. Instead of motiveless malignity sub- demona’s bed blocks the audience’s view of 

vertipg a noble Moor, we witness an insecure, ^ stree { fight in which fago slashes Cassio and 

unfocused jealousy, fraught with half- disposes of Roderigo. Ralph Koltai's set 

conscious homoerotidsm, discovering in doesn’t help. Bare, black and trimmed with 

Othello a passion like itself. Almost mirror neon> it ^ var i e d only by translucent plastic 

images, David Suchet's Iago and Ben Kings- screens which the lighting uncomfortably 

ley’s Moor fuel each other’s anguish , and drag wa j j ows . A large golden lion looms in the back- 

each other down . The play becomes a double groun d , advertising Venetian imperialism and 

tragedy. Both men tread a path through doubt Othello's duty towards it. The urban, ordinary 

and envy to the killing of a wife; their tempta- aspect 0 f this tragedy, its need for nooks to 

tion scenes are almost complicitous; and they eavesdrop from and bulkheads to lurk behind, 

are finally united in a violent embrace, as ^ overlooked for the sake of slick simplicity. 

Othello takes Iago "by the throat" over Desde- Detail j s correspondingly ignored. When the 

mona’s death-bed, to leave him prostrate with | as t-nct Othello cries “Put out the light", he 

grief when he commits self-slaughter. either needs a light to extinguish, or none to 

The great merit of this approach is its moti- distract the audience. Koltai hangs a lamp out 

valing the ancient while leaving Othello room of reac h, and then compounds the muddle, 

to manoeuvre. Gripped by his own psychotic after the murder, by giving the connubial bed- 

destiny, Iago has no need to define his role by single, apparently - no hangings. For Othello 

manipulatively up-staging the Moor. Suchet then to greet Emilia, who’s clamouring at the 

plays the early soliloquies superbly, investing door, with “let me the curtains draw {he gropes 

Iago’s fears for his nightcap with hideous con- aboul vainly) I Where art thou?", is comically 

viction; and if his performance remains un- t0 } nv jte misunderstanding. Here, as else- 

modulated, it never loses this earned author- where, Hands’s Arden-based text (rich in un- 
ity. Inevitably, parts of the text won't fit. The familiar quarto variants) might usefully have 

always difficult "put money in thy purse” ex- been trimmed. 

change, where Iago mocks Roderigo for the Out 0 f t he chaos of .this final act, Niamh 
sake of the audience, feels awkwardly ont of Cusack emerges impressively. Though prim 

character; and Hands has been forced to cut an( j off-putting in the senate scene (where 

the arresting moment of opaque insight in sotne over-informal blocking hampers her), 

which Iago speaks of the “daily beauty" in she develops into a remarkably human and 

Cassio's life that makes him "ugly". various Desdemona. Girlish, flirtatious, 

Kingsley, moreover, fails to exploit the emo- vulnerable, she does much to broaden the 
tional space provided. His is a fierce, often range of emotions, and even the director^ 
brilliant performance , but Its luckof scale is • aggressive fighting cannot obscure the fine 
' crippling-: Inspired by ‘a famous portrait Of the shades in her performance. Admittedly she 

Moorish Ambassador to the court of Elizabeth | acks a sexua i aur8i but that matters less than it 

I, he plays Othello as an Arab, resplendent in might § gj ven a performance securely centred in 

black and white and gold. He is capable of Othello and Iago. What she offers her husband 

impassive stillness, but not majesty, of startling [5 more profound: the possibility of an 

fluency .but not soaring eloquence. Intelligent- ac hleved identity. In a production where 

ly aware of his Limitations, Kingsley shrinks Othello !s insecurity looms so large that “Men 

" into Jealousy. His epileptic fit is- mote a shiver should be what they seem” cuts as much 

than a sprawl. Inarticulate chokings register hjjk against him as it’s meant to against Cassio , It is 

. ■ derangertient, and his control collapses Into touching to see this “extravagant and wheeling 
* • pettiness with a wrenching plausibility. Othello stranger" begin to find a rooted self-recogni- 
as a play disintegrates, however, if the Moor tf on j n D esdem ona‘ s lave , and terrible, though 

cannot recover in the final scene some of the not q U j te tragic. enough, to see that potential 
sympathy he has lost,' and from “It is asword of squandered; 

, Spain’* to his garbled final couplet. Kingsley ■ • ' — — — — .. 

‘ sadly flounders. The great jet-engines of the Christopher Hampton’s translation of Lados s 
poetry pop and splutter, but nothing awesome Les Liaisons dangercuses has recently been 
or thrilling or even self-peisuasively rhetorical published by Fqber (104pp. Paperback, £3.95. 

comes of it. The result is a theatrical vacuum, P 57 1 13724 5). Otherrecent Faber play texts are 

and this puts great strain oh the supporting A State of Affairs by Graham Swannell (87pp. 

cast. Paul Webster’s Gratiano and the £3.95.. 0 571 13858 6 ), Sqm Shepard; Seven 

TiUanesque Cassio of Tom Mannlon contrl- Plays (336pp. £4.95. 0 571 13615 X) and 'Are 

bute bravely, but they haven’t enough text You Lonesome Tonight? 3 by Alan Bleasdale 

here to make an impression. The admirable (95pp. £3.95, Q 571 13732 6 ). 


CHRISTOPHER HAMPTON 
Les Liaisons dangercuses 

From the novel by Choderlos de Laclos 
The Other Place , St ratford-upon-Avon. 

Les Liaisons dangereuses (1782) is to the novel 
what the “Mona Lisa’’ is to the portrait. Tlie 
more you stare at the smile, the more puzzling 
it becomes. Is it about the abuse of power or 
the pleasure of manipulation.? Is it an attack on 
decadence or a sharp observer s picture of 
manners? Perhaps its target is evil - but is the 
evil social, moral or ontological? Could it be nn 
indictment of Enlightenment rationalism and a 
plen for the revaluation of emotion? How pro- 
feminist is Laclos? Whose side is he on? Is 
there a side? 

The Vicomte de Valmont and the Marquise 
de Merteuil spend their considerable talents on 
the seduction of the unsuspecting. Their goal is 
not sexual pleasure or even winning, but the 
cultivation of style and the creation of a self- 
image of invulnerable intellectual superiority. 
They use elegant strategies to fight the battles 
of their undeclared war. Since they stage their 
triumphs as carefully as any theatre director, it 
is understandable that numerous attempts 
have been made to dramatize their exploits. 
Purists, who cannot agree about what happens 
in the book let alone what it means, always 
squeal and talk of sad betrayals. The novel is 
too written to be staged , for any staging will not 
only deny the essential epistolarity on which 
the cleverness depends but also stifle Laclos’s 
multi-directional voice. Christopher Hampton 
will of course be got at by the purists. He offers 
an indecently clear view of Merteuil who, by 
Laclos’s standards, gets off lightly. And he 
ends with a discordant reminder of imminent 
revolutionary tumbrels: if both the good and 
the bad draw the ace of spades, is the earth to 
be inherited by the likes of Azoian, Valmont’s 
conniving servant, and Emilie, the courtesan 
with a heart of stone? 

Hampton’s version, however, gives us far 


more than could reasonably be expected. His 
Liaisons dangereuses, if inevitably under- 
fleshed in its range of implications, is hand- 
some and well-boned, nnd it captures the mood 
of the original quite brilliantly. Even the the- 
atricality of the novel is marvellously pre- 
served: there is a sense that the spectators are 
the real objective of the role-playing Valmont 
and Merteuil who, as in the book, eventually 
weary of each other ns audience-of-one. 
Changes of mood, puce and direction keep the 
drama fascinating and salvage precisely the 
right note of Lnclosinn irony. But it Is the 
aphoristic, barbed, twisting dialogue which 
wins, with Hampton pouncing on Laclos's 
working assumption that language is the best 
offensive weapon. Words arc lethal, and some 
of the most devastating words here are not 
Laclos’s but his adaptor’s. 

Hampton's clever, witty and controlled 
script makes the best fist to date of adapting 
Laclos. The production works as a sort of 
chamber ballet, with the inventive choreo- 
graphy, a suitably dishevelled set and a hint of 
harpsichord conniving to create a zone of 
claustrophobic intimacy which is the perfect 
arena for secret manoeuvrings. Lindsay Dun- 
can is a beady if underassertive Merteuil, but 
Alan Rickman’s Valmont has as much wit and 
lupine grace as could be wished for this side of 
imagination. Juliet Stevenson gives a boldly 
physical reading of Valmont’s prey, Madame 
de Tourvcl, which not only suggests the seeth- 
ing sensuality of a puritan heart, but articulates 
the vulnerability of those for whom life Is not a 
game. Around them, Volanges clucks, Ctole 
simpers and Azoian snickers. With geometric 
precision, Howard Davies has masterminded 
an absorbing chcss-game of a play. 

But the final word must be for Laclos’s ele- 
gantly articulate mouthpiece. The reader 0 
the novel, as he resurfaces, finds that he has 
turned into Orpheus ascending: all is well un» 
he pauses to look at what he has brought ban 
Hampton does not bring it all back for us, but, 
through his eyes, we at least get a good long 
look at the smile on Laclos’s face. 


Shy-making sequences 


comes of it. The result is a theatrical vacuum, 
and this puts great strain oh the supporting 
cast. Paul Webster’s Gratiano and , the 
Tltiancsque Cassio of Tom Mannlon contrl- 
] bute bravely, but , they haven’t enough text 
’ here to rriake an impression. The admirable 


Index on Censorship 
on microfiche 


.Ormonde , is proud to announce publication on .microfiche of Index on 
Censorship 1972-1984: 63 editions, together with the 214 Briefing Papers 
issued duripg this period* - . ; ' ; ; 

Covering dictatorships, one-party states and the democratic countries of the 
West, Index on Censorship ; provides 1 detailed, accurate and up-to-date 
Shfbrmation on writers, scholars , publishers, journalists, artists, musicians, 
actors. and the like, who have been censored, persecuted, or assassinated. 
Index is thd leading periodical of its kind in the world. ' '•.•'.V 
' 7‘Pre-publicatipn price, till St Pecembei 1 1985,£196. • .. j • ; ; 

, ^Publication No vein ber!985 .prospectus on reqiiest. , r; ; ; ; 


Peter Kemp • • 

Bookmark 

BBC2 

Embarrassment pervaded the first Bookmark 
programme produced by Nigel Williams. Two 
authors interviewed spoke of their shyness; 
another expatiated on the goose-pimple-rais- 
ing agonies of an opening night. Causing most 
. winces, though, was the programme’s skittish 
treatment of its presenter, lan Hamilton, One 
T coy item - a tfite-h-tfite with Si mon Gray - put 
him in the ticklish position of chatting to a 
chum about a play featuring a character based : 
on himself. 

Additional , awkwardness came at the start 
of the programme’s feature pn Italo Calvino. 
Clearly determined to get more mileage than 
. ,, hitherto out of its presenter, Bookmark filmed 
, ... Hamilton arrivipg ln a tajo .at Hatchards to 
purchase a copy of If op aW inter’s Night a 
,> 7Vflve//er, and theh jQuraeying bonie with it; > 
■ subsequent shb($ saw him strolling along a rail- 
. .. ' way platform, aod hoarding a train for Tus- 
cany, None of this got you anywhere. It wasn’t 
unt4 'Hamilton was allowed to proceed, unen- 
; cumbered by filmed flummery , with a first-rate 
account of, and Interview ;wUb, Calvino that 
' things reaUy began to movei .. 

’ First, hp gavean efficient and enticing sura- 
1 • mary of Calvino’s work .tracing the fiction’s 


books. And, nosing round the Bf° un * f A, 
Tuscan home for possible sources of u 0 
inspiration, the camera picked up one UK r 
looklng image as Calvino read, from lu 
ble Cities , about Baucis - the metropolis^ 
on stilt-like legs, whose aerial inhabits 

spend their time aloft - the film 
spiky spinney of pine trunks support g 
fops* full of restless, rustling lib- Mo drift 
forthcoming, Calvino himself supplied use® 
insights too - opening up his . manu “ ri ^ nd 
inspection and showing the Intricate cha ^ 
diagrams he used as a blueprint £ . _ 

Winter's Night a Traveller. Though bothhe^ 
the commentary stressed his reclusiveness 
had, he said, "problems with speecn . 
proved an eloquent, unassuming ana 
guide to his work and writing habits. , ap , • 
any circumstances this would have bee V 
rivaling sequence. Calvino's togica F 

and early death notlong after it was 

means that-as the only interview he everp 
ip English - it is oF unique value. - ^ • 

. The subject of Bookmark ' s othe P ^ 

. Clive Sinclair, a writer who sP« ci . a ^!“ 8 « a y 
of hangdog irony - also tended ° . 

from grand claims about himself, r 
disparagement, he shre^d off an k 
from Malcolm Bradbury fpr his n . t jhJnk 

liosexUality , with the news that he doc*' ^ 
it is much good and “would never , .A t , 
anyone to read it". Discomfort end 


S'V ... commercial Sinclair wrote ror r • . g^g./ 

L ‘mm y: 




• ..oimmem • wnen iw * 1 , ‘form 01 '* 

; ■ V .• - J •• Ws.' fXM^nidre.- yfc\ ^w«ctent^ ^he-^eltv Cal^,; ChatacteristicaUy, this took tne bbto j~. 

vino’s tlye witty : inbtiolQgud by an unwanted pu»P lc » ^ 0 ';, 

, pl®y» ®fc 8 apt'pdtt 6 ijiln|j,, lif^id extravaganza,, wjthdistress as it learned that It wa ^ 

»j! : emlwwwmwt .te •^.• tee l l88W f f, ^ ^ 

-' ut Jw; %.V attwhed, a a 
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“The Arch of Constantine", pen and black ink, water-colour, heightened with gouache, by Louis Ducros, from 
the exhibition reviewed here. 


A passion in paint tones 


Peter Greenham 


Gwen John: An Interior life 
Barbican Art Gallery, until November3 
MARY TAUB MAN 
Gwen John 

136pp. Scolar Press. £20 in the UK, 
£25eslewhere. 

0859676900 


When Gwen John went to church she loved to 
dnw the nuns and the children there. She saw 
what Sickert would have seen: the pungency of 
the spaces between one face and another, the 
pattern made by the hats and the chairs: and 
these corollaries of her devotion came to play a 
part, as David Fraser Jenkins the organizer of 
this exhibition, says, in her portraits. The little 
drawings, perhaps coloured later, have the 
effect of cartoons. When you stand close to 
■hem, it Is as if you were in the church: but from 
the middle of the room at the Barbican, they 
“ok like pieces of tapestry, carpets, Indian 
embroidery, windows in a cathedral. 

The variety with which the exhibition con- 
honts the spectator is puzzling, for no other 
I f as0n than that the paintings so often repeat 
the figure 0 f a young woman, seated, hands 
tolaed or pressed together in her lap. The 
shapes in the sketches, however, confer their 
diversity on the models, who seem in the slight- 
movement of a hand this way or that, a 
finger displaced, to be making a dramatic de- 

uX’ eVen a j ud 8 me »t- 

When Gwen John used water-colours she 
lnw T tE® m 0 St of the patterns of s woman’s 
coat » the stripes on a tabby cat, or the ribbon 
found a hat, to unlock and enclose the form, or 
J* would- rather say, the volumes; and in 

° r . drawing of Heads the line between the lips, 


oft$n looks so shaky, as if a careless 
ndling of the paper would dislodge it, con- 
the solidity of the face. She had always 


L -■ - t uid mec. one uau 

making a head solid by modelling 
Jwh the light to the dark and back again . Even 
den?* ® a ^ n 8 s ' which are as deft and confi- 
j 7 *n M her brother’s, dispense with the slant- 


| B - t ■ "uww s, uispcnse wiui uic sidiu- 
the Slade took from Leonardo 

"Hu; nanra, u— m . i V _ ^ 


i nearer home, Alphonse Legros, the 
BrSf 1 ^ 81 ' fHe * -6 before Frederick 

: wo. As she proceeds with the earlv water- 


coliT ' l 8 ■ P roceedB with the early water- 
^ SWOP of student^, she discards 
employed on the skirt of the 
' W’who, with arm and leg flung 

'.'Wbffc^U ^ > would be more at ease in a 

'!i . jP'HkC 'AllPUSius , 4 Turi#« fontoov'* 


^e Augusius John’s “Eyrie fantasy”. 


oii ^obhstriicted her earliest pictures 

(which had come down from 


Y\? v-^ ■ . \ IT ukiu yuuiv 

2^ : Hy;Way of ’ Wiikte And Gains- 
p®' . (Q Orcflardsoh and Ambrose 


sbm.elessoqs from VVhistler^TO 1 '* paiht tones 


made his pupils match every tone on the palette 
before putting them on to the canvas. It was 
her visits to Paris and later her residence there 
that refined and expanded her sense of tone 
(for which Whistler had already commended 
her to Augustus), into those marvellous con- 
nections of colour that make her later paintings 
the envy of artists. 

The rest of her life is a familiar story - earn- 
ing her bread and rent in Paris as a model; 
almost a recluse but the mistress of the most 
famous sculptor in the world; her cats, her 
small rooms, her reception into the Catholic 
Church; her passion for solitude reinforced no 
doubt by the many manuals of devotion pub- 
lished in. France, “the eldest daughter of the 
Church” , in order to initiate an eager soul into 
the contemplative way of life, “la vie in- 
tdrieure’’. She would have agreed with Ernest 
Jackson, the teacher who once said to a student 
“Some very great pictures have been painted in 
some very small rooms”. 

The pattern made by the skirts of the seated 
girls, convalescents and letter-readers, as they 
flare to the edge of the canvas, could have been 
learnt from Degas: the hands, clumsily and 
relentlessly drawn, have that effect of batten- 
ing down the design with which Degas, though 
with clumsy hands delicately drawn, replaced 
the gestures of David or Ingres. The pictures 
she painted between 1910 and 1930 look as if 
she had stood in front of Vuillard’s paintings, 
as well as Puvis de Chavannes’s. Surely it was 
from these that she took the dry paint, the 
colours put down and left, never teased: the 
relation of warm and cold tones, without any 
brushing together. The pale colours have such 
force that, from the other side of the room at 
the Barbican, they seem to extend the walls 
they hang on. "A cat and a man it’s the same 
thing - it’s an affair of volumes." 1 

In her admirable book, Mary Taubman 
makes much of the importance of drawing to 
Gwen John, as well as her painting inetbbds: 
She quotes from a letter to, Rodin: “My spirit 
had a need to draw". Like David Jenkins in his 
1 introduction and Cecily Langdales In her notes 
' to the exhibition catalogue (lOOpp Phaidon 
Press and Barbican Art Gallery. £9.95. 0 7148 
2400 3), Mary Taubman, does hot simply 
answer questions about the artist’s procedure: 
both books should be read for the respect and 
indeed the courtesy which they extend to their 
subject. They are to be welcomed, too, for the 
gratitude they offer to Augustus, who was as 
generous to his sister’s genius, as he was reck- 
less .with his own. When he said, before the 
Second World War, that in fifty years’ time he 
would be known only as Gwen’s brother, h 
’ seemed to be the very prodigality of paradox. 
Now that it has come true, it should increase 
the esteem in which he is held. They both 
painted with passion: but in his work the pas- 
' sion is^the subject; in hers' the p&ssion is ‘the • 
naihb’fonfes. « ■ i,; * ’ *•' ' *‘^ 1 0 ' 
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Topographical techniques 


Brian Fothergill 


Images of the Grand Tour: Louis Ducros, 1748- 
1810 

Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood 
JEREMY BLACK 
The British and the Grand Tour 
273pp. Croom Helm. £19.95. 

07099 3257 X 


Three years ago the Iveagh Bequest at Ken- 
wood mounted an exhibition of paintings by 
Pompeo Batoni whose sitters were for the most 
part young British aristocrats making the 
Grand Tour {TLS, July 9, 1982). Now, in the 
current exhibition of works by Louis Ducros, 
we are able to view some of the favourite sites 
visited by these travellers as they were to be 
seen in the last decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury just before the French Revolution brought 
the fashion of the Grand Tour to an end. Duc- 
ros, a Swiss by birth, settled in Rome in 1776 at 
the age of twenty-eight, and two years later was 
able to visit Naples. Sicily and Malta, where he 
made many topographical studies. These, with 
his Roman views, were to come in useful later 
when with the engraver Giovanni Volpato he 
developed a system of quick reproduction by 
having the outlines of his pictures etched on 
plates which after printing could be coloured in 
water-colour, heightened sometimes with 
gouache. The final product was difficult to dis- 
tinguish from an original water-colour drawing 
and became an inexpensive memento for the 
Grand Tourist to carry home. 

Ducros worked chiefly in water-colour, his 
style being full of force and vigour, emphasiz- 
ing the dramatic aspect of architecture or, in 
his landscapes, introducing a romantic atmos- 
phere by depicting storms, eruptions or raging 
torrents. It was a technique calculated to cap- 
ture the imagination of a patron wishing to 
retain a vivid impression of his travels. The 
practice of highlighting his water-colours with 
gouache and occasionally even with oil, com- 
bined with the unusually large format lie 
adopted for such a raddium, at times gives to 


Marian modes 


Simon Banner 


Hall Mary 

Metro Cinema , Rupert S treet , London W 1 . 


A reinterpretation of the story of Christ's 
birth, Jean-Luc Godard’s Hall Mary, which 
has been publicly and personally condemned 
by the Pope, is set in the present day on the 
picturesque shores of Lake Geneva. Mary, as 
played by Myriem Roussel, is d student, a shy 
and dignified young woman. Her spare time is 
divided between playing basketball and help- 
ing out at her father’s garage. The swarthily 
handsome Joseph is a taxi-driver whose 
thoughts are set squarely on the potential de- 
lights of his girlfriend's body. "Could I.seeyoii 
completely naked?" he asks. Consumed with 
jealousy at Mary's announcement that she is to 
have a baby, he seems, unsurprisingly, even 
less likely to believe her protestations of chas- 
tity than the kindly local doctor. Both are even- 
tually convinced, but not before Joseph has 
threatened to throw himself into the lake, and 
has 'received some rough treatment at the 
hands of a foui-mouthed and unshaven Gab- 
riel. Qabriel ^ has already introduced himself to ; 
Mary a( the petrol station: the annunciation, 
takes place amid a blaze of neon on the garage 
forecourt. “Gatoil selfservice" reads the. sign. 
Hail Mary's relationship .with the New .Testa- 
ment is. emphatic and, largely because of its 
setting, bizarre. In the closing sequences the 
infant Jesus is seen imperiously re-ifaming his 
playmates (“From now. on your name, is 
Peter”), and refusing to climb into the fanfily 
car. “I must tend to my Father's affairs", he 
tells Joseph. Mary is finally shown applying 
scarlet lipstick to her previously pale |ips: a sign 
perhaps that her spiritual role is now over, that; 
she can return to mundane preoccupations. 

' It could be said that the familiar storyline is 
neither here nor there, merely a device which 
allows . Godard to . pursue- his, more- pressing 


Ducros’s pictures the impression of an oil 
painting, so that one sometimes wonders why 
he did not use this medium in the first place. 
The initial impression is of a straightforward 
topographical view painter but there is, in fact, 
a good deal of artifice in his technique, select- 
ing a low viewpoint to give the maximum 
dramatic effect and often diminishing the size 
of human figures in order to emphasize the 
grandeur of the architecture. The result is un- 
doubtedly effective, and his pictures now have 
the added interest of showing us a Rome where 
the still largely unexcavated forum remains the 
Campo Vaccino and where shrubs and vegeta- 
tion sprout lustily from the arches of the Col- 
osseum. The exhibition gives a very engaging 
impression of the world of the Grand Tourist 
for, despite his rather sombre palette, Ducros 
certainly has charm. Here we get a fascinating 
glimpse of Papal Rome, of Naples under, its 
Bourbon monarchy and of Malta in the last 
years of its tenure by the Knights of St John. 

Jeremy Black’s welcome and scholarly ap- 
proach to the subject in The British and the 
Grand Tour provides not yet another popular 
anecdotal milange but a detailed study of the 
whole institution of the Grand Tour, its econ- 
omics, the problems of transport, accommo- 
dation, food and drink, health hazards, war and 
accidents; everything in fact from bed bugs in 
Bohemia or the price of a partridge in Paris in 
1725 to the dangers of the pox and the advan- 
tages to be gained from an acquaintance with 
the artistic masterpieces of Italy. In the early 
chapters Black almost bombards us with facts 
and figures, supporting his argument by refer- 
ence to many previously unpublished sources. 
In the later chapters he adopts a more relaxed 
pace in discussing social and political issues, 
religion and the arts. He has assembled a vast 
amount of valuable information, skilfully de- 
ployed, and his book will be an indispensable' 
source for future students. 


The exhibition catalogue, /mages of the Grand 
Tour (11 1pp. Geneva: Editions du Tricorne. 
£5,50, plus 50p for postage. 2 8293 0060 2) is 
available front the Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood,' 
Hampstead Lane, London NW3 7JR. 


concerns as a film-maker: concerns which are 
formal and linguistic rather than narrative. 
There is much of that light-minded game-piay- 
ing which could come from any of his recent 
films. There are, for example, the usual joke's 
about misattributed lines: “While there are 
Bourbons in Spain, there’ll be no peace”, sug- 
gests Gabriel with an inscrutability which en- 
rages his fellow angel: “That’s not your line!” 
Similarly, the careful and insistent use of re- 
peated shots, as well as the expressively height- 
ened matching of sound and image (here large 
amounts of Bach and Dvofdk), are both typical 
co-ordinates of Godard's film-making. 

The fundamental themes of Hail Mary are 
no more surprising than the avant-garde stra- 
tagems. Hie pervasive feeling of sexual ten- 
sion, the sense of the ultimate otherness. of 
women, which are reminiscent of Godard’s 
earlier film§ - oi Suave Qul Peut, for example, 
or Passion - are clearly more reminiscent of 
them than suggestive of the New Testament. 
Yet the unusual coherence of Hail Mary de- 
rives from its utilization of what is; put simply, 
a good story. Its traditional .meanings may be 
beside the point for Godard, but its structural 
virtues are not; 1 . This coherence lends a cumula- 
tive strength to otherwise unrelated themes 


and techniques which have elsewhere looked 
like mere demonstrations of the director’s 


casual 'flashiness. Hail Mary is not Only teoh- 
hically and formally innovative, it is also intel- 
lectually persuasive and emotionally highly 
charged. It must be accounted Godard’s best 
film in many years, , 


The Fine Art Society in Edinburgh are holding 
a small exhibition of works by Gwen John to 
coincide with the publication of Mary Taub- 
man’s biography of the artist and with the 
Barbican Gallery’s retrospective. Thirty works 
- including drawings water-colours and oils - 
have been selected by Mary Taubman and will 
.be.on show until. November 5.. ....... ... 
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Roger Hardy 

The Middle East is" strewn with intellectual 
wreckage. The fall-out from its wars and tyran- 
nies is evident not only in the bombed-out 
apartment blocks of Beirut, but in the disper- 
sion - the new diaspora - of writers and intel- 
lectuals in the cafes and campuses, night-clubs 
and brothels of the West. A Palestinian poet 
once wrote of the stark choice between “pris- 
on" (his homeland) and “exile”; the analogy 
could be extended, without much injustice, to 
the Middle East as a whole. The true writer, 
the free spirit, resists the chains of either prison 
or exile. For some, it is a choice between two 
forms of silence. 

The theme of exile has deep roots in the 
Middle East. The classical poet - often, in his 
public role, a eulogist or satirist - was subject 
to the caliph's caprice. Perhaps the greatest of 
them, the tenth-century warrior-poet Al- 
Mutanabbi, was born in Kufa, Iraq, but flitted 
from court to court - from Iraq to Syria to 
Egypt to Persia - before being killed in an 
ambush on the road to Baghdad. He was a 
compulsive exile; in his own words 

As a stranger he migrated 
Finding no one great except himself 
Admitting of no rule save that of his God. 

Today, patronage has been institutionalized 
in the apparatus of the state. “At best, nowa- 
days", wrote the Palestinian novelist and critic 
Jabra I. Jabra in 1967 (and little has changed 
since), “writers may be given directors’ 
appointments in the Ministry of Culture and 
Guidance or editorial posts on nationalized 
newspapers. Or they are adopted by political 
parties .... They become committed. For 
some, this is taken to be the way for the crea- 
tive Intellectual to end his exile, to merge back 
into the 'tribe’ .... Commitment thus ac- 
quires a psychological healing value to a 
would-be rebel, and rebellion is obviated." 

The pervasiveness of the modem state’s in- 
. ftaeqqe op literature, the press, and academic. ■ 
underrated. “Itl were the- 
poet of communism or the poet of Khomeini” , 
an Arab woman writer told me (shortly before 
the Iran-Iraq war' erupted in 1980), “I should 
have a network of followers from Casablanca 
to Kuwait. 1 ’ She was neither. She did not be- 
long to the official writers’ union. To make 
matters worse, hcT poems were considered sex- 
ually audacious: they could be published only 
inieirut, not In the stifling conservatism of her 
own country. (For all its chaos, Beirut remains 

INTERNATIONAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
NEW this year 

South America, Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean 1986 J 

This entirely new survey and dlrectoiy provides 1 
facts, figures and authoritative comment on all 
Ihe countries and territories of this increasingly : 
Influential region. The book includes specialist 

. essays, background Information, statistical 
surveys and thousands o( useful names and 
."■addresses. . 

■ Edition £45 (UK)' 


the publishing heart of the Arab world.) 1 

The fact is that no corner of the Middle East ' 
is free; there are only degrees of unfreedom. > 
Morocco and Tunisia enjoy a certain pluralism t 
in politics and publishing; Algeria is a one- 
party state, Libya a one-man revolution. 
Kuwait is free-r than other Gulf countries. 
Iran’s religious repression is as fierce as Iraq’s i 
secular variety (they are the two Middle East * 
countries that worry Amnesty International ■ 
most). In Turkey, the machinery of martial law 
is still largely in place despite an outward tran- 
sition to civilian rule. Egypt is a little more | 
relaxed under Mubarak than under Sadat, but i 
not much. Sudan has enjoyed a feverish self- 
expression since the overthrow of Ni meiri - but i 

will it last, as long as the military rules? Even \ 
Beirut’s free-for-all fagade is deceptive: it is j 
free for those who can pay: and its freedoms ( 
□re circumscribed, and occasionally termin- 
ated , by the power of local militias and foreign ] 
occupiers (currently Syria). Israel is decidedly 
less free for Palestinian writers and journalists 
than for Israelis (and both are subject to 
military censorship on certain issues). 

So the phenomenon of exile is neither 
new nor particularly surprising. It takes many 
forms. The Iraqi poet Abdui-Wahab al-Bayati 
(bom 1926) has spent most of his life in exile, 
in Moscow, Cairo and elsewhere, principally 
because of his communist views. His poems, 
which pioneered a school of socialist realism in 
Arabic poetry, resonate with the theme of exile 
and with a cosmopolitan range of literary refer- 
ence. After the Arab defeat in the June 1967 
war, socialist optimism gave way to an explo- 
sion of fury and bitterness. His poem “Lament 
for the June Sun" - translated for Encounter by 
Desmond Stewart - begins: 

We are pounded in the cafe of the East 
War of words 

Lies and horsemen of the air. 

We did not kill a camel or a crow: 

We did not try the game of death: 

We did not play with knights or even pawns: 

Our employment trivia 

Aa we slew each other to the final crumb . ..... 

Not surprisingly , the poem was written out- 
side Bayati's native Baghdad: composed in 
1968, it was recited by the poet during a meet- 
ing at Damascus University - and then spread 
through the Arab world like wildfire. Later, in 
the early 1970s, Bayati made his peace with the 
Iraqi authorities and returned, for a few years, 
to Baghdad. He now lives in Madrid, but re- 
mains an employee of the Iraqi state - a 
cultural bureaucrat, to use the unkind phrase 
of a Syrian-born writer, Halim Barakat. 

Perhaps the most distinguished Iraqi exile - 
alao a communist, as many Arab intellectuals 
were; for shorter or longer periods, during the 
1940$ and 50S - is Muhammad Jawahiri (bom 
1.900). His Erst collection of poems appeared in . 
4928, and he became a modern master of the 
I. : classical style (as opposed to the “free verse" 
Which began to' be written after 1948). His 
powerful, rhapsodje poems expressed the 
: turbulence of pre-revblutibnaiy Iraq. Accord- 
ing to one modern Arab critic, “his is the most : 
virile poetic expression in modem Arabic poet- ; 
ry”. But he fell out with the post-revolutionary 
regime and in the early 1960s \tas appointed 
■ Iraqi ambassador to Prague, where, between 
spells of exile and travel elsewhere, he has 
remained to this day. 


They carry bread, and music 
And narcotics 

To the mountains — 

Where they trade in fantasies PetCI* Gl"CCIl 

And die hs the moon is born. . 

The poem is so elegy for In Ihe November "f *d 8. fa muons si) 

mysterious (most probably for keeping loyal 
The millions who go barefoot silence about some pro-Julian conspiracy), the 

Who believe in i four wives fashionable and witty poet Ovid, then by far 

rn mifllom who find breed lh« best-known literary figure in Rome, was 

Only in their dreams .... exiled s/iic the, by the personal decree of 

„ , , lC . Augustus, to Tomis (modem Constants) on 

In an ® qU f I? V&Wnni like Bnvati the westem sllore of lhe Black Sea, m the new 
the Book of Def t , Q , y * ^ barely pacified province of Moesia. Other 
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1967, linking defeat “Sultan” cxiled *° much lcss remo,e and unpleasant 

deaial of freedom. Addressing the Su an shorter periods, and made a 

(perhaps Nasser perhaps Arab rulers in P,^ ^ ^ ^ 

general), he d c plaints were not unreasonable, Though he 

0 Sultan. O my lord, could not know it - and indeed devoted all his 

You have lost ihe war twice ver y considerable poetic skill and energy lo 

Because half our people have no - working for a recall, or, at the very least, a 

Whai use are a peop e w ose onguc a transfer to some less depressing and dangerous 

The anger of 1967 ushered in a new mood in place of exile - Ovid, already over fifty at the 
Arab writing and a new self-assertion, particu- time of his relegation, was fated, after almost a 
larly on the part of the Palestinian writers. For decade in the freezing tundra of the Dobnija, 
them, exile was a national rather than simply a to die without ever seeing his beloved Rome 
personal experience. Many of them suffered at again. Removal from the city had deprived him 

the hands of the Arab regimes no less than at one stroke of his literary inspiration and, ina 

from Israel. The theme of exile achieves an very real sense, of everything that made life, 

extraordinary lyrical intensity in the work of for him, worth living, 

the Palestinian poet Mahmoud Darwish (bom The two volumes of poems, his Trlstia (Sad- 
1941). nesses. Lamentations) and Epistulae ex Ponto 

Until 1971 Darwish lived in Israel, before (Black Sea Letters), that he published during 

leaving for exile in Cairo, Beirut and more these years of exile have not had a good press 

recently Paris. But even his earlier poems are fr om posterity. It is easy enough to see why. 

preoccupied with "exile” -- exile from an ideal- The brilliant literary prestidigitator who found 

ized, unattainable, almost mythical Palestine, imperial moralizing a dreary bore was now 

The homeland revolves in a kaleidoscope of compelled, in his obsessional determination to 

images - it is an orange, a garden , a wound, but escape from the barbarous huls clos to winch 

perhaps most memorably a lover, as in A Lover Augustus’ fiat had doomed him, to grovel be- 

from Palestine (1969): fore the instrument of his downfall, and suck 

up to powerful patrons who represented the 
“ y °“ antithefisof ev^hio^o^b^ 

fleeing from your pursuers. Augustus death left him at the mercy ot two 

1 saw you among the ruins still more implacable enemies in uvia am 
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knocking at the door of my own heart .... nearest approach to reality had been a fantasy- 
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in the barns constructed his lovingly fashioned literaiy per- 
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Since leaving Israel, Darwish has written pitying, humourless. The egotism that a 
poetry of an increasingly complex kind, in been a lightweight joy in Rome's enfant le 

which Palestine has berome abstract and of the boudoir became an cm , 

metaphysical, if no less central and all- aberration when exercised, without elcg® 1 

consuming. This, In turn, has had a marked or proportion, at the expense of his w ■ 

influence on the work of other Arab poets, for Tomis no longer let him be funny, 

whom both the theme and the example of And yet, despite everything, he fought bac . 
Palestinian writers have been profoundly The sardonic oblique shafts aimed, even trow 
significant. . . exile, even while ostensibly buttering hjj Wj 

In a wider sense, the Palestinian experience mentor at Augustus’ divine pretensions ana 
of exile and suffering has come to represent the moral ^ vivall8m astonish by their sly ferocU£ 

collective crisis of the post-independent Arab Grove m ng Qvid still contrived to Insult. More 
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I saw you In the cave-mouth 
in the cavern 

hanging your orphans’ clothes on the washline. 

I saw you in the hearths 
in the streets 
in the barns 

In the sun's blood .... 

Since leaving Israel, Darwish has written 
poetry of an increasingly complex kind, in 
which Palestine has become abstract and 
metaphysical, if no less central and all- 
consuming. This, In turn, has had a marked 
influence on the work of other Arab poets, for 
whom both the theme and the example of 
Palestinian writers have been profoundly 
significant. 

In a wider sense, the Palestinian experience 
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Tristia III . 1 Tm an exile’s book. He sent me. I’m tired. I feel trepidation 
Approaching his city- kind reader, lend a hand! 

Have no fear, I won’t turn out an embarrassment to you: 

No instructions on love, not one page, 

Not a syllable . So bleak my master’s misfortunes, he shouldn’t 
Try to camouflage them with light verse, 

Though that sport of his green years, that frivolous disaster. 

He now - too late, alasl - detests and condemns. 

See what I bring: you’ll find nothinghere but lamentation, 

Verse matching its circumstances. If the lame 
Couplets limp in alternate lines, that's because of the metre - 
Or the long journey they’ve made.'Soif I’m not 
Golden with cedar-oil, smoothed with pumice, the reason 
Is that I felt ashamed to be better turned out 
Than my master. Those letters all blurred with spots and erasures 
Show where the poet’s tears 

Marred his own work. If some phrases sound un-Latin, remember 
They were written on barbarian soil. 

Now tell me, readers, if it’s no trouble, where I should go now. 

Where seek hospitality? Who will take in a book?’ 

A nervous, stumbling speech - and, when I’d made it, 

I barely found one person to show me the way. 

‘The gods grant you’, I told him , ’what they denied our poet - 
The chance to five at peace in your own 
Homeland! Come, lead me: I’ll follow, however exhausted 
By my long journey over land and sea 
From that remote world.’ He agreed. ‘Look, there is Caesar's forum,’ 
He said as we went, ‘and this is the Sacred Way, 

This ancient Numa’s humble palace , this Vesta's precinct 
That guards the Palladium and the undying flame.’ 

Then, turning right, ‘This gate’, he said, ‘leads to the Palatine, 
There’s the Railier’s statue, on this very spot 
Rome was first founded . ’ While gazing at these landmarks 
I saw a house fit for a god, refulgent arms 
Hung from its doorposts. ‘Is this, too,’ I asked, ‘Jove’s dwelling?' 

(A wreath of oak-leaves lent credence to the thought. ) 

When I learnt the name of itsowner-Tm not mistaken,’ 

I exclaimed, ‘it’s true -this is indeed 
. . ( Great Jove’s abode I Yet why do bay-trees overshadow 

The entrance, their foliage thick round these august doors? 

Is it because this house has earned a permanent triumph. 

Or has always been loved by Apollo? Is it because 
It’s joyful itself, or the cause of general rejoicing? 

Is this a mark of the peace it’s given the world? 

Does the evergreen bay, itsleaves unplucked, unfallen, 

Reflect the eternal glory of this house? 

An inscription reveals why that wreath adorns the lintel: 

Citizens, it tells us, were saved 
By his aid. O peerless father, add to that rescued body 
One citizen more, an exile, at the world’s end! 

He admits he deserved his punishment; yet the reason for it 
Was an error he made , and no crime. 

Wretch that I am -I revere this place, its potentate scares me, 

My script shivers in tremulous fright: 

Look ot the paper-bloodless, drained of all colour! 

Look at the tremors of my limping feet! 

Some day I pray, O Palace, may you make peace with my begetter, 
And greet him- still under the same regime.’ 
i From here I was conducted up steep steps to the lofty 

White-gleaming temple of the Unshorn God, 

Where alternating with columns of foreign marble 
Stand the Danaids and their barbarous sire, 

Sword drawn, while all the concepts of learned authors, ancient 
And modern , are on hand there for any reader. 1 sought 
. ; \ ' My brothers - always excepting those whom their own father 

■' * ... Wished he had never begotten. But while 1 

I searched- in vain- the foundation’s high guardian 
. * r vt Ordered me out of that holy place. 

I made for a second shrine, built next to a theatre: 

Here too my feet were barred 

j : From entry. Nor did the Hall of Liberty grant me access ■ . 

. ;" : ;j , v, .’. / To its chambers, that first in Rome housed learned books: 

i- ; I 1 ’/’ , • Our wretched begetter’s fate redounds upon his offspring, 

. - . : - "■ • '• . • 1 !' ■ And we suffer from tjirth the? , ■ 

-. Worn down by years, perhaps, great Caesar may one day soften 

; **'*{!". '}■ . . BothtousandtoJtim. You gods, , 

. : : : 'l ; : ' And Caesar above all (no need to invoke the collective!), 

f ^ . . " Mightiest deity; accept my prayer! 

. ■ rH'j: ' xr. • i * • 


•’ Can.flnda oitrunflit readetshlp as will. 


III. 10 If anyone there still remembers exiled Ovid, if my 
Name survives in the City now I’m gone. 

Let him know that beneath those stars that never dip in Ocean 
I live now in mid-barbary, hemmed about 
By savage Sarmatians, Bessi, Getae, namesunworthy 
Of my talent! Yet so long as the warm 
Breezes still blow, the Danube between defends us: 

Flowing, its waters fend off all attacks. 

But when grim winter thrusts forth its rough-set visage, 

And earth lies white under marmoreal frost. 

When gales and blizzards make the far northern regions 
Un fit for h abitation , then Danube’s ice 
Feels the weight of those creaking waggons. Snow falls: once fallen 
It lies forever, wind-frosted. Neither sun 
Nor rain can shift it. Before one fall’s melted, another 
Comes, and in many places lies two years. 

And so fierce the gales, they wrench off roof-tops, whirl them 
Headlong, skittle tall towers. 

Men keep out this aching cold with furs and stitched breeches, 

Only their faces left exposed, 

And often the hanging ice in their hair tinkles. 

While beards gleam white with frost. 

Wine stands unbottled, retaining the shape of its vessel, 

So that what you’re served to drink isn’t liquor, but lumps. 

Shall I describe how the cold here freezes rivers solid, 

How fissile water’s chopped from icy ponds, 

How the very Danube - Nile boasts no broader delta, 

Nor more numerous outlets to the deep- 
Will freeze as the winds stiff- whip its dark blue waters , 

And winds its way seaward under ice? 

Where ships had sailed before , men go on foot now, horses' 
Hoofbeats ring out on frozen waves. 

And across new bridges, the current gliding under, 

Sarmatian oxen haul rough native carts. 

I can hardly hope for credence - yet since a falsehood 
Gets no reward, the witness should be believed: 

I’ve seen the wide sea iced solid, a frozen slippery 
Crust holding the under- water still - 
Not just seen, either: I’ve walked the glaciate sea-lanes. 

Crunching their surface dryfoot . Leander, if you 
Had had that sort of strait to cross , your death would never 
Have been a charge on the narrows. At such times 
Even the arching dolphins cannot launch themsdlves skyward: . 

Harsh winter checks their every attempt, and though 

The north wind screams aloud, with hurling wingspread. 

No comber will surge up from the hard 
Packed flood, hulls ringed with ice will stand fast as in marble, . 

No oar will cleave those stiff waves. 

(I’ve seen fish frozen into the Ice - yet notwithstanding 
Some still survived, and thawed.) 

So whether these tearing northers harden up seawater 
Or the brimming river, as soon 
As the Danube’s been frozen level by their ice-dry windchill 
Hordes of hostile savages ride over on swift 
Ponies, their pride, with bows that shoot long-range arrows. 

And cut a marauding swathe through the countryside. 

Some neighbours flee, and with none to protect their steadings 
Their property, unguarded, makes quick loot: 

Mean rustic household goods, flocks and creaking wagons, 

All the wealth a poor local peasant has. 

Others are caught, driven off, hands roped behind them, 

Gazing back in vain at fields and home; 

Others again die there, transfixed by sharp barbed arrows - 
In agony too, for the flying steel is smeared 
With venom. What these raiders can’t drag offer carry 
They destroy: unoffending hovels go up in flames, 

And even while peace still prevails, men quake in terror 

At the thought of attack, the fields are left unploughed. 

Here the enemy’s either in view or, if unseen , a menace: 

The soil, abandoned, lies fallow, iron-hard 
From neglect. No sweet grapes here beneath thick shady vine-leaves, 
No frothing must to top up the deep vats; 

No orchards, no fruit-trees, no apple on which Acontius 
Could cut tjhe message for his love to read ; 

Nothing to meet the eye here but bare plain, leafless, treeless- 
Not the habitat any luckier man would choose. 

This, with the whole wide world's expanse to choose from, 

Is the region selected for my punishment! 


XranslatedBy BjETER GREEN 
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Pete r Linehan 

Estudios en Homennje a Don Claudio Sfinchez 

Albornoz en sus 90 afios 

Two volumes, 475 and 488pp. Buenos Aires: 

Institute de Historia deEspafla-5,845 ptas. 

Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, for sixty years 
both the Round and the Freeman of medieval 
Spanish scholarship, died last July aged ninety- 
one. The Spanish press was full of apprecia- 
tions and evaluations, many of them penned by 
ageing ex-Francoist ideologues who in their 
youth had calumniated him with equal zeal. 
The Prince of the Asturias, heir to the Spanish 
throne, came to pay homage to the inveterate 
Republican and historian of his remote ances- 
tors, the kings of the Asturias whose future in 
the eighth century had been as speculative as 
King Juan Carlos's had seemed after Franco's 
death, when Don Claudio had returned to 
Madrid from his forty-year exile. For post- 
Franco Spain, Don Claudio was a substantial 
chapter of the recent past. Like Picasso’s, his 
long years away seemed to represent the cultu- 
ral isolation and intellectual deprivation of 
Francoism. Hence the poignancy of lus 
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From the 1920s, Sfinchez Albornoz had been 
an active, as until the end he remained a vocal, 
member of that noble generation of liberal 
politicians, the intellectuals “al servicio de la 
Rcpublica". By 1931, precociously, he had col- 
lected al! the academic honours. Rector of 
Madrid University, he now entered Republi- 
can politics, serving the cause as both minister 
and ambassador, his interventions in Cortes 
debates inspired by the historical Castilian he 
had discovered in his documents, the indomit- 
able figure, as in Low's cartoon, alone - and 
free. 

Tn 1936, on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the University of Bordeaux - long a distin- 
guished and discriminating centre of Hispanic 
studies - created a chair for him. But the long 


exile had begun. Separated from his family, he 
left Europe when France fell, taking with him 
not much more than his precious transcripts. 
So the story goes; thus the modern history ot 
medieval Spain was made. In 1942 the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires gave him an Institute, 
and in Argentina he remained until Franco 
died, virtuously abstaining from contact with 
his beloved Spain. President of the Republic m 
exile from 1962-71. he ventured abroad occa- 
sionally; but not until 1976 did he come home 
to receive his hero’s welcome. At the Academy 
he was photographed embracing Salvador de 
Madariaga; at the Madrid bullring. Dfimaso 
Gdmez “!e brindd un toro". 

He had published his first work at eighteen. 
Ten years later, the award of the Premio Cova- 
donga identified the field of study which he was 
to dominate for the rest of his active career - 
the history of Christian Spain between 71 1 and 
sometime in the eleventh century, when the 
Christian front line established itself in the 
drier climate of the central sierra. Don 
Claudio’s stamping-ground was the verdant, 
moist and mountainous terrain to the north 
and west of the Duero valley. The Asturias 
material, reworked and published in a series of 
fundamental studies over the next fifty years, 
was definitively presented in the three-volume 
Origenes de la nacldn espailola (1972-5). 

In its preliminary, which was not so very 
different from its ultimate, shape it appeared in 
the Cuadernos de Historia de Espana. To have 
received the Cuadernos in the early 1950s, 
wherever you were, must have been a reassur- 
ing experience. Its arrival in its orange - or, to 
be precise, its Cwademcw- coloured -wrappers, 
provided proof of the vitality of Don Claudio’s 
second intellectual family, the Institute de- His- 
toria de Espana at Buenos Aires. What made it 
worth waiting for was painstaking scholarship 
related to a larger vision of a national past, and 
the ceriainty that the interesting work of the 
best scholars still in Spain would be published 
there. The estflo Sfinchez Albornoz was unmis- 
takeable, in his followers' work as well as his 
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The black presence In English literature 

DAVID DABYDEEN (editor) 

Q7190 10969 fhb) £19.50 
0719010080 (pb) £ 5.95 October 

Poetry of the forties 
A. T. TOLLEY 
0 7190 17084 (hb) £25.00 
0 7 190 1709 2 (pb) £6.95 

.. Ruskln and Bradford < 

An experiment In.Vlctdrian cultural history 

MALCOLM HARDMAN 

07190 1765 3 ihti) £27.50 December 

l ' imperialism and popular culture 

JOHN M. MACKENZIE (editor) * , 

0 7190 1770 X (hb) £25.00 December . 

New in paperback 
Propaganda and empire 
JOHN M. MACKENZIE 

0 7190 18692 (pb) £6.95 December 

lexicography: aq emerging International 
profession' ,. -•« 

* ROBERT 1LSON (editor) • >' , 

' ColloqOla of the Fulbrlght Commission , 

’• London ■ • " 

. 0 7190 1852 8 (hb) C19.S0 pecember • 

Till doomiday In the afternoon •' 

1 The folklore of, a family of Scots l rayeljers, the 
; Stewarts of Blairgowrie 

EWAN MACCOLL, PEGGY SEECER 
: o 7 IS0 1813 7 (hb) E27.50 /amrafy 7986 / < 

! . Advance announcement . • . .. " 

Scripts of the Theatre Workshop . 

HOWARD COORNEY, EW/\N MACCOLL ‘ ; 
/(editors) 

' Spring. 7986 . . - !' 


Nothing else to fear 

New perspectives on America in the thirties 
STEPHEN BASKERV1LLE, RALPH Wl LLETT 
(editors) 

0 7190 1094 2 (hb) £20.00 December 

REVELS PLAYS 

, A Yorkshire Tragedy 

ARTHUR C. CAWLEY, BARRY GAINES (editors) 
0 7190 1535 9 (hb) £25.00 December 

The Recruiting Officer: George Farquhar 
PETER DIXON (editor) 

07190 1534 0(hb) £25.00 December 


REVELS PLAYS . 

COMPANION LIBRARY 

Shakespeare aiid hb contemporaries . 
Essays In comparison ■ 

E. A. I. HONIGMANN (editor) 

0 71901812 9 (hb) £25.00 January 1986 

THEORY AND HISTORY 
OF LITERATURE 

’Th^fmtjttof plot ; ■ 

.' r Th e case of English Ren aissanta, drama 
THOMAS G. PAVEL , / - : 

0 71903472 7 (hb) £20.00 . 

- 0 719ty 1473 5 (pH) £7.50 
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■J he political economy of music 

jAcQUES ATTALI. 

; 07190 1470 (fib) £22,50 . 

0 7190 14719 (pb) £650 . 
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Selected Writings ,1927-39; ... 
GEORGES BaYAILLE 
07190 14689 fhb> £27.50 

0 7190 1469 7 (pb) £8.50 .... 


own: the thin ribbon of text almost represent- 
ing the plight of Christian Spam m Don 
Claudio’s chosen period, beleaguered at tn 
northern littoral of the page, always in immi- 
nent danger of being submerged by the foot- 
notes massed below. 

But the footnotes were footnotes, not refer- 
ences. And the disproportion, the imbalance 
between what was below the line and what was 
above it, revealed the writer’s circumstances. 
The refugee's baggage in 1940 was mostly the 
transcripts he had made in the archives of 
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Reliquary of San Milidn ( 1053-1067 ), reproduced 
from Janet Lloyd’s translation of Philippe Arits 
Images of Man and Death (271pp. Harvard 
University Press. £25.50 . 0674 44108), to be 
published on October 28. The original French edition 
way reviewed in the TLS on December 12, 1979. 
northern Spain in the 1920s. These were the 
fruit of heroic labours, a harvest of permanent 
value. They were to provide his staple diet for 
the rest of his active career: a wholesome diet 
but unvarying and seriously deficient in trace 
elements of foreign flavouring. The masterly 
monographs in the Cuadernos were notably 
bereft of modern bibliography and foreign in- 
stances. It could hardly have been otherwise. 
Buenos Aires in the 1940s and 50s was not the 
place to study medieval Spain in a European 
setting. The historian’s sense of isolation trans- 
ferred itself to his subject. Acton on such a 
desert island might have written as much; he 
might even have agonized less, in Don 
Claudio’s case, loneliness and the inability to 
scan the periodicals caused early medieval 
Spain to turn in upon itself, with the odd result 
that his vision of medieval Spain came to co- 
incide with the heroic interpretation of the 
national past espoused by the apologists of the 
internationally isolated conquistador, General 
Franco, 

Meanwhile, the hypotheses of the 1920s 
hardened into the dogma that the “Arab inva- 
sion” of 711 had cut short Spain’s developing 
feudal institutions and marked a decisive break 
between the Peninsula, where, in the following 
centuries, Don Claudio’s free peasant pro- 
prietors developed their distinctive brand of 
democracy, and feudal Europe to the north of 
the Pyrenees. Sfinchez Albornoz remained 
largely unaware of mounting scepticism 
abroad regarding the existence of “normative 
feudalism". Any attempted blurring of the 
essential distinction, however, any loose talk 
of Spanish feudalism between 700 and 1000, 
produced volcanic eruptions in Buenos Aires. 

• The pages of the Cuadernos are strewn with the 
remains of scorched reputations - and not only 
of those who had adopted an anthropological 
approach to his centuries. His old master, 

. Menfindez Pldal, suffered, a singeing too, 

;. white poor (jbteto Arteta was treated, to, the 
ultimate public dtessing-dgwn of a scholar by a 
y senior colleague (for. suggesting a new inter- 
pretation of the source material over which 
''Don Claudio and his pupils claimed droll de. 

seigneur ), V ' _ 

1 / Yet well before the publication of his 
. Origenes it bad bedome apparent that for all his 
technical expertise SSnchez Albomoz dould. 


him, the composition of the monumental Espa- 
fla: Un enigma hislfirico (1956), and the con- 
duct of the ensuing polemic. The extended and 
bitter debate between the two heavyweights, 
both exiles, both dedicated to the perennial 
pursuit of analysing Spain's collective national 
psyche , hilt lacking a common language for (be 
tnsk, was n sad spectacle. In view of his insist- 
ence elsewhere on the momentous conse- 
. quenccs of the invasion of 711, Don Claudio’s 
fierce denial of Muslim influence in the making 
of medieval Spain is bewildering and, not least 
because he himself was no Arabist, his view 
that the influence of Muslims in Spain's Middle 
Ages was as superficial of that of foreign tour- 
ists in the Spain he had known has failed to 
carry conviction. Re-reading this sprawling 
work one is saddened to find the twentieth- 
century liberal republican transformed into ; 
something barely distinguishable from a 
fifteenth-century anti-semite. On his death 
Espaha: un enigma histdrico was almost uni- 1 
versally hailed as Sfinchez Albornoz’s master- 
work. Yet only in a loose sense is this a work of 
history at all. Rather it is an extended piece of 
table talk, n stringing together of historical 
themes in a postprandial setting, footnoteless 
in its original presentation - the sort of exercise 
Lord Stockton performs so well, and so much 
more restfully, from his armchair. 

The award of the Feltrinelli Prize in 1971 
confirmed the scholar’s international reputa- 
tion. But the polemicist’s insistence that tenth- 
century Cdrdoba had more in common with 
Paris than with Baghdad prompted the ques- 
tion: how did Don Claudio view Spain’s rela- 
tionship with “feudal Europe”? In 1985, amid 
all the rhetoric of Spain’s accession to the 
EEC, Don Q audio the scholar tells those seek- 
ing to understand the significance of the event 
one thing, Don Claudio the publicist tells them 

another. „ 

The later work, published after his return 
home, came as something of a disappointment. 

The long-awaited Volume Seven of w 
Mendndez Pidal history. La Espaha cristism 
de las sighs VIII al XI (1980), proved tobes 
rehash of his Cuadernos articles and hisotten 
reprinted earlier work, with the suggestive in- 
sights restated in intensified language. He 
by now very old. But he was only too wiling to 
oblige when publishers sought to conjure more 
work from the repatriated celebnty. He ougb 
to have stopped sooner. His utterance 
European conferences ot which he PJ* 
or represented showed that his mind Mm 
been made up - both his minds had long ^ 
made up. But he was a compulsive communica 
tor and an impenitent writer. 

The Homenaje presented to 
his ninetieth birthday contains 
tributlons on a vnriety of 
stretching from the columns of £ 

death of Enrique I of Castile. A 
mitted to single out just two ol . th “ e , n 
mention might plump for A. ^ 

nueva copia Jrnitfina de la 
Us" and L. J. MeCrank’s ‘ThcCirterc.^ 

Poblet as medieval frontiersmen ■ . ^ , j 

graiulatoria lists almost all t ^° se . fofgo 
' count for anything in the wide ^^1 
long traversed by Don Cl audio, a . of 
by Their Majesties the King and 9 i e ,, er ; 
Spain. There is a facsimile of a ^ 

from the King which concludes & i 

•to” and is addressed to the non ^ ^ ■ 

: Buenos Aires: “aunque lejos de P ^ a qu( 
tierras, de sus archivos, de sus bib! ( \ 6 

Don Claudio le recordamos, le an_ 

queremos” (although far from bp** ‘r^ aU dL0, 
lands, archives and libranes, 

• here we remember you, we yearn • 

love you). ' gut ^ - 

' Sfinchez Albornoz died in 1 Spate wer « > , 


never satisfy a generation of scholars spoiled would have been his most w |^ c h 
by the heirs of Mere Bldch.' His ac^unt of thb 1 spent in Argentina. To ArS9 . ^ ^ de- 

v remote past whs a mWacle of the age ofMsforl- corned him with such 

icalsteate, abeautiful gleaming en^ncofierable voted. But what a tragedy to 

for as long a? spare p>rts couid be obtained , he was for so lt>ng Beparat: q Ua llfi cd, °^ 

’ and serviceable whlle i riternqtjonal, Or St least whose history he was so bniqiw J * J 

" national , (mvent(oris for ihe| maintbnante of discover. In 1973 he wrote to . ^^“luiif; 

/ thetrack held good. ^ tho time the prototype packet of books that had no rnflr « i j oieoti 0 * - 

thOsilppiy' pocos barcos cruzan ahora el /p [e 0 j btfj 
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New & Recent Books from SAGE 


Changing Order 

Replication and Induction 
in Scientific Practice 

H M COLLINS 

H M Collins continues his work in ihe sociology or science with this 
masterful, often witty, account of how one set or facts rather than 
another emerges from sometimes bitter scientific controversy; and 
demonstrates how replicable results arc induced in the nmidy but 
normally private world of sclent i lie prnciicc. 

200 pages, Clolli £20.00, Paper £9.95 

Learning Democracy in Japan 

The Social Education of Japanese Adults 

JE THOMAS 

The first book in English on the subject, Learning Democracy in 
Japan traces the evolution of and rich rnngc of provision for adult 
education In Japan. Thomas examines the relationship between adult 
education and social change In the context of the sometimes turbulent 
history of social upheaval in Japanese society, and asks specifically 
whether Japanese adult eduction is connected with economic success. 
November, 164 pages, Cloth £12.00 

Media Law 

The Rights of Journalists, Broadcasters and 
Publishers 

GEOFFREY ROBERTSON and ANDREW G L NICOL 
Robertson and Nico! have written the foremost reference work on 
media law in Britain. It is an up-io-dnte guide to the legal rights of all 
media professionals — journalists, broadcasters, and publishers — 
wfio seek authoritative information and detailed references. 

Hie paperpack edition Is now available from SAGE. 

November, 440 pages, Paper £8.50 

New Communication Technology and 
the Public Interest 

Comparative Perspectives on Policy and 
Research 

MARJORIE FERGUSON 

New information and telecommunication technologies have raised 
m^jor issues for public policy in the field of communications. This 
took focuses on the implications for economic, social, cultural and 
political life, presenting comparative perspectives on these changes. 
Issues examined include regulation and de-regulation; infonnaion 
access and privacy; and cultural versus economic strategies in the 
applicaiion of telecommunication hardware and software. 

MCE Communications In Society Series 
November, 256 pages, Cloth £22.50, Paper £9.95 

Confronting Crime 

Edited by JOCK YOUNG and ROGER MATHF.WS 
Confronting Crime presents a collection of original articles which 
jriTcct contemporary movements within British criminology. The 
took addresses a wide range of topical issues from a critical but 
realistic perspective, involving a radicui reorientation of theoretical as 
well as policy issues. The issues covered include rape, black crime. 
Prostitution, the police and drug abuse. 

. P“W*. Cloth £19.50, Paper £7.50 

• I 

Labelling in Development Policy 

Essays in Honour of Bernard Schaffer 

wHled by GEOF WOOD 

e focus of this book is Ihe particular kind of labels or abstractions 
•™ch arise In development policy areas as an pspeet of the donative 
Political discourse associated with the development agendas of poor 
.countries. 

.3j£G£.p eveiopment' Studies 
.1*2 pa^ej, doth £15,00 

l^e Chaiiengg Q f Social Change 

ORLANDO FALS BORDA . 

ex ®teines social change in the context of the social crisis 
jj.| considers how. sociology can regain its role as a 

imj ‘ offering theoretical and methodological proposals for 

; -Studies in International Sociology 

gotta £15.95 ••••■■ 


PERSPECTIVES on sociological 

This important and much needed work comprises two volumes 
( Macro-Soclolog icnl Theory and Micro-Sociological Theory) which 
take stock ol the new approaches in sociology that have developed 
since the 1960s. 

The two books address three major shifts within sociological theory. 
First, institutional orders and their dynamics; second, greater 
emphasis on the autonomy oT the major social actors; and third, the 
new focus on the dimension or power and the symbolic construction 
of reality in the creation of social order. 

Macro-Sociological Theory 

Perspectives on Sociological Theory, 
Volume 1 

Edited by S N EISENSTADT and II J HEI.LE 
SAGE Studies in International Sociology 
208 pages, Cloth £25.00. Ptqier£9.95. 

Micro-Sociological Theory 

Perspectives on Sociological Theory, 
Volume 2 

Edited by H J HEI.LE and S N EISENSTADT 
SAGE Studies in International Sociology 
184 pages. Cloth £25.00, Paper £9.95 

Capital and Labour 
in the Urbanized World 

Edited by JOHN WALTON 

The distribution of capital and labour in the contemporary world is 
undergoing a radical change as traditional industries in the West move 
to Lhe newly-industrialized countries or the Third World. This book 
analyzes the implications or tills situation for both the developed and 
the less developed nations. 

SAGE Studies in international Sociology 
256 pages, Cloth £21.95 


Government Ministers in the 
Contemporary World 

JEAN BLONDEI. 

Jean Blondel’s new book is a major comparative study of government 
ministers throughout (he world since 1945. 

304 pages, Cloth £25.00, Paper£9.95 


Organized Interests and the State 

Studies in Meso-Corporatism 

Edited by ALAN CAWSON 

How do state agencies interact with business interests to form public 
policy in Western democracies? The contributors consider this 
question by looking at case studies in key policy arenas such as 
incomes policies, ‘active growth’ strategics, and Industrial training 
schemes. 

SAGE Series in Neo-Corporatism 

274 pages Cloth £25.00, Paper £9.95 


Private Interest Government 

Beyond Market and State 

Edited by WOLFGANG STREECK and PHILLIPE C 
SCHM1TTER 

Private Interest Government challenges both market liberalism and 
state interventionism as modes of democratic government. It 
describes the development of interest governments, devolving certain 
public policy responsibilities to interest associations in specific policy 
areas. 

SAGE Series in Neo-Corpbraiism 
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Hermann Grab’s work invites comparisbn with 
writers as dissimilar as Lampedusa or Bruno 
Schultz, whose small output speaks with a gen- 
tie intensity which no larger oeuvre could con- 
vey. Each is a master of restrained universality. 
Although Grab called his life “scandalously 
uninteresting", it becomes symbolic of Central 
European existence when transmuted into his 
fiction, where he fuses his inner world with a 
searing vision of European politics. 

Grab was bom of a wealthy family in Kafka's 
Prague in 1903. He studied philosophy, law 
and music, took theory lessons from Zemlin- 
sky and wrote a t hesis on Max Weber. With the 
rise of the Nazis, he left Prague in 1939, and 
emigrated via France and Portugal to the 
United States where, after three years of se- 
vere illness, he died in 1949. He wrote rather 
more than has survived, but some things he 
never wished to publish. Others disappeared in 
the turmoil of the war, and with the papers of 
his friends, Walter Benjamin and Theodor W. 
Adorno. 

Der Sladtpark appears in a new series, 
luridly but not inappropriately entitled “Ver- 
boten und verbrannt I Exil”, ie, work "banned 
and burned" by the Nazis, or written in exile. 
The book collects all of Grab's fiction that is 
known to have survived: the title novel, first 
printed in 1934; the seven posthumous tales 
published as Hochzeit in Brooklyn in 1957; and 
three fugitive stories, two of them hitherto only 
available in Karl Hobi's dissertation on Grab. 
The funeral speech by Adorno and an excellent 
editorial note complete the volume. 

DerStadlpark (The Town Park) deserves to 
be recognized as one of the best German short 
novels of the century. It won praise from both 
Hermann Broch and Klaus Mann, and has 
more recently been rediscovered by Peter 
Hhrtling. Its hero is a descendant of Thomas 
Mann's Tonio KrSger and of Robert Musil's 
Young TBrlcss, but Renato is at once more 
outward-looking than Tonio, and more fortun- 
ate than Tdrless. Four short sections trace the 
growth of his mind by illuminating how his 
sensitive but flighty view of things crystallizes 
into a- more co-ordinated set of images^ 


Whether the final structure of his understand- 
ing gives a truer picture of reality, is one of the 
questions the novel poses: 

Wenn in den Jaliren, die wir die Jahre der Rcifc 
nennen, die Probleme sich Iflsen, die Welt rich zu 
ordncn beginnt, dann sollen wir uns nicht dartthcr 
tSuschen: wahrschcinlich haben wir oberflBchliche 
Kompromisse geschlossen, wShrcnd uns die wnhre 
Hannonie vertorgen bleibt. 

(If in Ihe years, which we call the years of maturity, 
problems resolve and the world begins to order Itself, 
we would not be deceived: we have probably made 
superficial compromises, while true harmony re- 
mains hidden from view.) 

The novel’s underlying theme is duality - the 
split between inner and outer, the gulf between 
self and others which Renato encounters in 
relation to his mother, his nanny, his friends, 
and to the world as a whole. What lends the old 
problem its urgency is the way in which Grab 
relates the growing pains of an individual to the 
collapse of the culture which he is about to 
enter. There is an irony here, by which the 
child’s eye undermines his elders’ views, just as 
surely as their war destroys his world. What 
first brings the paradox of duality home to him 
is the contrast between his English nanny, 
whom he loves, and the descriptions of “perfi- 
dious Albion" promulgated at school and in 
the newspapers ("even Renato thought he 
hated England when, after a victory had been 
announced, he stepped to the wall to look at 
the military map of the Western front which 
hung in his room, and then moved the little 
flags of black-white-and-red . . .”). 

Beyond the affairs of men, the hook reveals 
an existential duality between the “infinite 
arsenal of nothingness” and “the machinery 
which stands at the other end of the universe”. 
In this ambiguous but cosmic milieu of a Cen- 
tral European childhood, man's thoughts and 
deeds prove to be images, “snapshots”, which 
we remember, and promptly forget, and then 
recall to mind. Such images provoke insight 
into the coincidences and conflicts of life. They 
lend the novel its substance, whether in the 
striking poetic similes, oi in the images that 
compose our views of a human being. 

Grab pursues the interconnection between 
culture and warfare in “Die Mondnacht” (The 
Moonlit Night), which depicts an elegant 
musical soinSe held in aid of wounded soldiers. 
The tale unfolds in a quasi-musical form, 
through which it explores the kaleidoscopic- 
world of the audience. It confronts the 
bourgeoisie with the aristocracy, the military 
with profiteers, and the press with sentimental 


Indies. The narrative masterstroke lies in an 
analysis of the musical offering through the 
listeners’ often wayward thoughts, nndthecor- 
rclative use of musical symbolism to convey 
literary meaning. Ate we to sec the origins of 
the First World War in culture itself? Or 
further back? Arc culture and warfare sym- 
bintieally related? Or - us Adorno said of 
Grab's oeuvre as a whole - docs the tale simply 
testify to "the powcrlessncss of the spirit”? 

hi stories like “Die Mondnacht", which fol- 
lowed Der Stmltpark , Grub eschews simile, 
and adopts a sparser, leaner manner, which 
relies more on suggestion and symbolism than 
on overt statement. The result is an austere 
lyricism. To achieve this. Grab schooled him- 
self in Kafka’s style, us minintures like “Dei 
Mflrder" (The Murderer) clearly indicate. 
However, the major talcs continue to tackle 
the stations of European history. By choosing 
the most ordinary of characters through whom 
to portray the impact of world-historical 
events, lie manages to condense the essential 
fcnturcs of an epoeli into a few pages. In- 
creasingly. he focuses on life’s victims. “Die 
Advokalenkanzlei” (The Solicitor's Office) 
presents the rise of Italian Fascism and Ger- 
man Nazism through the eyes of a lonely 
secretary, who witnesses, but is barely able to 
grasp, what is going on, until it overpowers her 
in a horrendous nightmare. “Ruhe auf der 
Flucht" presents anything but the title’s "Re- 
pose on the Flight” into exile, as it rehearses 
the fate of would-be emigrants - refugees 
marooned on the path to freedom, struggling 
daily with their circumstances in general and 
with the Americnn consulate in particular. 

' Grab captures the pathos and mechanisms of 
on entire community trapped in the fissures of 
political upheaval. 

Finally, “Hochzeit in Brooklyn" itself (The 
Wedding in Brooklyn) presents the fate of s 
Central European music critic. Dr Korn, 
whose brief American exile concludes almost 
before it has begun when he is mugged in Cen- 
tral Park. With a dialectical reversal typical of 
Grab’s irony, the exile’s haven proves totals 
death. 

The suffering in Grab’s works imbues them 
with an all-pervasive sadness. Modern life is 

irredeemably tragic. But his narrative voice is 

gentle, and contains warmth, irony and com- 
passion, as well as an almost constant sense of 
wonder. Ultimately, it is not the size of this 
output which counts, but this subtle vision, and 
the monumental scale of the preoccupation 
which he distils into a miniature form. 


The art of enjoyment 


The wounded surgeon 


new poetic idiom: The survivors favoured an 
abstract style which precluded that immediacy 
of expression which was such a source of 
strength for the Georgians, The German poets 
rendered war. mythical, rather than tangible. 
Moreover the military censorship inhibited the 
emergence of a more resolute style and forced 
many writers into a marginal position, as exiles 
in Switzerland. 

From these adverse circumstances there 
nevertheless emerged poets of power and ori- 
ginality. Bridgwater rightly restricts himself to 
writers with front-linfe experience. Pride of 
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The German poets of the First World War are From these adverse circumstances there 
virtually unknown, even in Germany. Hie nevertheless emerged poets of power and ori- 
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seen as the finest by any German war poet. 
Schnack’s rhythmical extended lines convey an 
epic panorama of war, comparable to the poe - 
ry of Wilfred Owen in its compassionate rac- 
ism. Similar qualities are identified in the m 
of Gerrit Engelkc, which transcends the pop“ 
lar ballad idiom used by other working 
poets, such as Heinrich Lersch and . 

BT frThe German Poets of the First 
Bridgwater makes out a good Casc _! 0 [ 8 
who have been unjustly neglected. But , 
Useful Introduction, rather than 8 ' 

study. Hie argument is uneven ' * at6 . 
chattily informal, at times over-ej*. _ 
Some of the prose translations are unduj v _ 
saic, and there is a lade of subtlety in we 
sion of aesthetic issues. But it does sucC \. 
showing that the strength of German 
- ry derives from a double movement ^ 
imagination: an awareness of the rt 
radical innovation, to express the ^ 
sensations of modem warfare; and ^ 
that baroque moral viaioitwhich gave - 
poetfy of the Thirty Years ^ 

power. Schnack’s enumeration of Ok . ^ 

of war is even more eloquent than ^ 
•«. . * •. L .UMt cun also W 


war poets .Themdst celebrated German poets, hujnap suffering .Which underlies patriotic r)ie*. 
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Vita dl Giovanni Comkso 
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GIOVANNI COMISSO 
Veaetofcllce 

Edited by Nico Naldini 

250pp. Milan: Longanesi. L18.000. 

Giovanni Contisso, a wonderful writer, (1895— 
1969), is practically unknown outside Italy and 
even in his own country he never enjoyed the 
kind of success that makes a writer famous or at 
least popular with the general public. Howev- 
er, he was loved and admired by critics and 
fellow writers of distinction and great poets 
like Umberto Saba and Eugenio Montale, as 
well as by a highly qualified body of perceptive 
readers. 

He is a transparent writer and a few quota- 
tions ought to be enough to convey to a new 
reader the quality of his writing: but it is diffi- 
cult to describe the essence of his style to those 
who do not read Italian. The very word “style” 
is unsatisfactory; it suggests conscious pur- 
pose, while what we get in Comisso is the sense 
of something emerging or surfacing spon- 
taneously. He was one of the most "natural” 
writers of Italian in this century, although he 
regarded writing as a specialized activity, a 
difficult and uniquely privileged task, almost a 
sacred one. At the beginning there were links 
with D’Annunzio, both personal (in the 
hkarTe saga of Fiume, 1920-21) and stylistic or 
ideological (the occasional spurt of rhetoric, or 
hint of posturing in the early works), but soon 
It became clear that far from being a follower 
sod imitator of the great image-monger, Com- 
hso was in a way his antithesis. D’Annunzio 
wote mostly in cold blood: whatever his hard- 
working “senses" supplied had to be filtered 
through the deadly prism of a basically insensi- 
tive mind. The warmth of life was practically 
Mknoin to D'Annunzio: and the more he 
paraded his vital prowess, the colder, emptier 
and more lifeless it appeared. In Comisso near- 
ly every paragraph conveys a living thing, or 
posture, or feeling, with miraculous freshness. 
Freshness, warmth, spontaneity, and one 
wild add grace and a characteristic charm: but 
Gjmisso must not be mistaken for a merely 
wanning” writer. Some of his powers seem, 
ratoer. to be related to certain unexplored 
of human and literary sensibility, “magic- 
powers almost , as has often been said. Gof- 
Jmo Parise (a fellow Venetian) calls it a touch 
iuS 6 * 8 he fe els , was physically visi- 

"The flashes of madness that one could see 
I*!? e ^ BS ’ E® the glittering of a Japanese 
JJJJ*. were creative moments in which he 
”rr m °ne Instant intuition and reason, and 
sieved ultimate understanding." 

, “j® fenn of synaesthesia is obviously in- 
vert to Comisso’s writing: and this concerns 
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•he perceptions of poetry and art, in a 
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and blushes, and his pale and 
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[pi^^^c^ynparuble power the all-pervad- 
shd splendour of youth, which he 
almost palpable in the air 
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aail °ra especially, bathers, 
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landscapes appre- 
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delicate air of novelty. A 
;hferS6lf (a? Naples): “She was 
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thb. sea In many ■ 
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are involved, but the impact on the minds of 
sensitive readers is deep. Something much 
more important than sensations is brought into 
play. ’Hungs five, and their vibrations are 
transmitted to us in astonishing, melodious 
complexity. 

Nico Naldini’s biography of Comisso is sys- 
tematically based on extensive quotations from 
mostly unpublished sources, letters, journals, 
notes, drafts and passages that were omitted 
from the published versions of the works. It is 
like having a new book by Comisso himself, a 
posthumous autobiography. And his informal 
writing Is similar in quality to the formal pro- 
ducts of what he called his “Art”. Naturally the 
method chosen by the biographer involves dis- 
advantages. and one might fault Naldini for 
hying to write, even to feel, like his subject, in 
the narrative passages between quotations. 
Here and there the narrative lacks perspective, 
we learn what the subject said at the time, but 
don’t know what he did, especially as the bio- 
grapher is often a little vague about dates, 
names and other material details. But these are 
minor points. Naldini gives us a very lively 
portrait of Comisso, and a suggestive account 
of his life. It becomes clear that Comisso’s way 
of writing and his way of living were inter- 
dependent to an unusual degree and every 
aspect or phase of his life invites reference to 
his work. 

Bom and brought up in Treviso, in a sense 
Comisso never grew up. Seeking happiness 
was his main concern: finding happiness, one 
shoqld say, and he seems to have been very 
good at it. He managed to be happy even dur- 
ing the First World War, though he was in- 
volved in the horrendous battles of 1915-17 on 
the Carso front, and later in the d£b&de of 
Caporetto. Day after day he led his men away 
from the pursuing Austrians, cheerfully tramp- 
ing in the rain, making the most of what re- 
sources could be stolen or found, occasionally 
sleeping in a comfortable bed in houses from 
which the inhabitants had fled in panic. It was 
very amusing. In a similar spirit he took part in 
D'Annunzio's occupation of Fiume. Comisso, 
who was one of the Commander’s aides, spent 
those “heroic” months in picturesque if dub- 
ious company, bent on making mischief and 
having fun. He later wrote a short account of 
this and called it II porto dell’amorei and that is 
what Hume really was for him - a haven of 
love. Together with his friends he explored the 
countryside, or lay in the sunshine, philo- 
sophizing and making love, sailing along the 
coast and among the Islands, meeting strange 
people in strange places. 

We landed beside a little church where some monks 
were saying matins: their prayer vibrated as though 
under a glass bell. ... My friend wanted to leave 
again, because he said those monks had a cheesy 
smell. ... On a terrace nearby some other monks 
were twittering as they looked at the sea. . , . They 
wore Franciscan habits and small cycling caps. . . . 

In the original Italian, and in the context of 
sailing the blue waters of the Camara on a clear 
morning, ordinary sentences like these take on 
an air of slightly unreal lucidity, just this side of 
surrealism. 

My friend, who was used to eating with infinite un- 
tidiness, as though to spite the human habit of sitting 
down to a meal, had smeared everything with honey, 
and the bees were swarming around him, they settled 
on his lingers and got entangled in his beard. He let 
them do wbat thfy liked, and it seemed that at any 
moment he would be turned into a monstrous Dower. 

Together with the naive egotisqi of child- 
hood Comisso had a child's capacity for per- 
ceiving and feeling Intensely, unhampered by 
moral or intellectual preconceptions. He was 
an amoral being who had a miraculous flair for 
enjoyment. Hjs writing conveys this in an 
effortless way and at the same time with great 
precision. It flows smoothly with rhythms 
which have the easy fluency of speech* but are 
not mere imitations of speech. Accuracy of 
observation, . sharpness of perception* casual- 
ness of tone; the intimate details of an object, a 
gesture, a mood, a place, a moment in time; 
stand out recognizable And transfigured. 

Age and experience brought ho change In 
Comisso’s attitude to life. He did go to the 
trouble of taking a decree in law, blit, found 
that he could not face the soul-destroying pros- 
pect of a lawyer’s career: a single attempt to 
pick up a bundle of legal papers ift the office 
where he was apprenticed was enough for him . 

A small Inheritance gave hip independence, 
and he made a name for himself in literary 


journalism, as a highly idiosyncratic “special 
correspondent” for the leading Italian papers, 
travelling in Italy, Europe, Africa and the Far 
East at various times from the 1920s to the 
1960s. 

His journalism is virtually indistinguishable 
from his other writing. He simply reported his 
own serious impressions. His "novels" and 
“stories” deal mostly with things or people he 
had come across in real-life, or with isolated 
incidents, mere fragments of experience , some 
of which are used again and again in different 
contexts. A “Collected Works” edition in four- 
teen volumes does not include all that he pub- 
lished, shows clearly that his texts overlap, 
subjects recur, and there is much recasting of 
passages and changing and mixing of titles. In 
effect the whole oeuvre of Comisso can be 
treated as one single book, neither wholly fic- 
tion nor wholly non-fiction: a book shaped by 
the impersonal power of the imagination and 
yet more fully, intimately and untidily auto- 
biographical than the most effusive of private 
journals. 

From the early 1930s, his most conspicuous 
occupations were his exotic journeys and his 
life in the country, near Treviso (La mia casa di 
campagna is the book he wrote about this), and 
his attempt to live as a farmer, over a period of 
about twenty years. His personal life became 
outwardly sedate and ordinary, but a sense of 
adventure remained the keynote. His travels 
were just one aspect of this inner disposition. A 
village inn near his home was as stimulating as 
a journey through Asia on the Trans-Siberian 
railway, or on his bicycle in the Venetian coun- 
try-side. But by far the most important theme 
in his life and in his writing were his loves. 
Homosexual loves, mostly, although he seems 
to have produced quite a few children, or at 
least unwanted pregnancies, in the rural areas 
of his native district. He loved boys with great 
Han, and was closely involved with a number of 
them Including "Guido of the pale eyes”, who 
had somewhat pathetic literary ambitions, was 
greedy for pleasure and luxury, sullen and im- 
pulsive. Throughout the hard years of the war, 
and even in the atrocious sequel of the civil war 
in 1944-5, the two friends seem to have man- 
aged to enjoy themselves quite intensely, and 
the stoiy of their wild (“truly satanic”) amuse- 
ments and revels is strange indeed. Guido 
constantly ran away from his friend (Comisso 
called him “the fugitive”) and after a flurry of 
pursuits, scenes, blows and tears he ended up 
in the desperate bands of the Fascist “Repub- 
lic”, meeting a brutal end at the hands of a 
group of partisans. In the last decades of Com- 
isso’s life there were innumerable “segretariet- 
ti”, half servants, half companions; perhaps 
the most enterprising was the gypsy-like Giget- 
to (“a-woman-R-day") Figallo, chauffeur and 
guitar-player, who used to say that when he 
fixed his eye on a girl, it was like catching frogs: 
when you turn on the spot-light, they freeze, 
and you spear them. 

On a different plane, there were other 
important affections and relationships, his 
mother first of all, who shared long periods of 
his life and died a near centenarian, and his 
youthful reverence for D' Annunizo (though he 
proclaimed. Later that “it would have been 
better it D'Annunzio’s works had not been 
written”): but especially, and more intensely, 
the three figures of his closest personal friends, 
those who most effectively influenced him, 
Guido Keller, whom he met at Fiume, his 
fellow townsman Arturo Martini, the sculptor, 
and Filippo De Plsis, the painter.. A1J three 
were highly eccentric / ' " ’ 

Martini , one of the outstanding Ita 1 i ad sculp- 
tors of the decades between the war, gave.tlie . 
young Comlsso a model of the ideal artist’s 
personality: at odds with society, spiteful about ’ 
all kindB of bourgeois behaviour, plating "Art” 
above everything, and full of excited Ideas alp- ’• 
out its. nature and Its relationship with “Life”. 
Keller, friend and secretary of D’Annunzio at 
Fiume* air-ace of the war, (he used to fly his 
combat; aircaft in his white silk pyjama?), was 
almost a caricature of a D’ Annunzian hero. He 
was the man who in 1920 flew over Rome to 
drop one white rose on the Vatican; ("to hon- 
our St Francis”), seven red roses bn the Royal 
Palace (“for the Queen") , and a chamber-pot 
on Monfccitorio, the seat of the Lower House 
of the Italian Parliament His influence on 
Comisso, though intense, was of short dura- 
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Late-flowering roses 


lion, but it may have been crucial in shaping his 
views about the importance of turning one's 
life into a quest for sensations (Keller belivcd 
in cocaine), new adventures, new postures. 

But the closest and longest friendship was 
with De Pisis, again one of the foremost Italian 
artists of the first half of the century. When 
they met, De Pisis was still a student, but was 
already a Buddhist theosophist, collector of 
butterflies, archaeologist and dandy. He swept 
into Comisso's Life like "an apparition, with his 
black, sharp, mysteriously sweet eyes". 
Imagination, pleasure, whim, and a creative 
self-indulgence were his business. The two 
friends understood each other, and shared 
common attitudes to life and art. Indeed at 
times they seemed to mirror each other, an 
extraordinary example of “parallel lives". One 
of the pleasures of this biography are the exten- 
sive quotations from De Pisis’s letters to his 
friend. They both seemed genuinely to feel 
that the world was there only to be filled by 
their presence and their dreams. 


Veneto felice is an attractive, slightly chaotic, 
anthology of pieces dealing with various 
aspects of Comisso’s native region, the Vene- 
to. There are several sections, covering 
Venice, the mainland towns (“secretive" 
Padua, “resplendent" Verona, ‘‘illusory’ 
Vicenza, "gentle" Treviso) with their respec- 
tive provinces and their cortege of delightful 
minor towns and paesi, and - extending to 
individual districts and features, Asolo, the 
crystal-like sparkle of Cadore, the Euganean 
Hills, the lagoon and Comisso’s beloved 
Chioggia, the fascination of the Piave riverside 
district (so generous a source of poetic feeling 

for “native" writers) -and of course the peo- 
ple and the customs, in a series of sketches 
written at various times over a period of 
decades. 

Comisso's treatment of the “Matter of Italy 
can be seen as the most vital nucleus in his 
whole oeuvre : and this anthology suggests that 
its innermost core is probably this "matter of 
Veneto". 


Youthful rebellions 


Filippo Donini 
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VASCO PRATOLINI 

fl mannellodl Natascia: E altre cronache in 
versi e prosa (1930-1 980) 

198pp. Milan: Mondadori. L18,50Q. 

Vasco Pratolini’s new book has a curious his- 
tory. In 1978 a former lover of the author, 
Maria Alfani, a lace-maker of Settignano near 
Florence, returned to him a sheaf of papers 
which he had left with her when they parted 
forty years earlier. The papers contained his 
love poems, written for her and for two other 
girls before her. The poems, a small bundle of 
forty pages (the “mannello" of the title), were 
immediately published in a de luxe private edi- 
tion by a publisher in Salerno. 

A jewel of a book they made, too, a moving 
j docuhveritof yt^tlng love, all “soaked li> »Un- . 
' sHinfe and kisses"; full of 1 1 passion and erotic 
audacity, an expression of the exaltation of 
heart and body in the first uninhibited experi- 
ence of carnality. 

A poor, hungry boy, Pratolini felt with a 
great resentment against the injustices of socie- 
ty, a great urge for revolution, and a passion 
, for literature that only a self-taught prolet Brian 
could entertain. Soaked in kisses they may be, 

. but the poems are soaked in pol Itics and litera- 
ture as well, and next to an amorous madrigal 
for Maria Alfani (whom he calls N atasha , after • 
' Tolstoy's heroine) we. find the proclamation: 
“to the wall with the masters,' and shoot 
them I", fallowed by a delightful dream of a 
journey to Paris to see the Closerie ;des Lilas 
and the tomb of Baudelaire, and by a humor- 
ous testament requesting that the books of 
Dostoevsky, Flaubert and the poites maudlts 
be buried with him, but neither Mpnzoni nor 
Shakespeare nor MoliSre. ; 

Pratolinl’s political revolt is in complete har- 
mony With the emancipation of the young lover 
,. from the conventions of morality and with the 
' poet's rebellion against the classics, so that the 
book has an attractive unity of inspiration and 
' execution. Another attraction is that ail the 
•. poems i pre set against a Florentine .babk- 
- '-;' ; gtdun4.y^yi^ •' 


kisses", "Either Rome or Moscow, starting < 
here , from Santa Croce" , “How was Paris, how 1 

was it? - Full of lilies, like Florence and Para- 
dise”. Florence then was a quiet, provincial 
city: “Florence is the deafening silence I of Via 
delle Casine." 

The Salerno edition of the poems has now ; 
been reprinted by Mondadori, along with four 
other collections of verse in a full-size volume 
of two hundred pages. The other collections 
are La ciltd ha i miei trent’anni, written in 1944 
and first published in 1967 ; Calendario del '67, 
published in 1975; L'arino della senescenza and 
Ora ches'ifattostienzio, written respectively 
in 1978 and 1980 nnd appearing here - with a 
few exceptions - for the first time. These col- 
lections may be important in giving us a better 
knowledge of Pratolini’s biography and as a 
sort of commentary on the parallel develop- 
ment of the author, as a novelist, but their 
poetical Value doesnot, t am afraid, compare 
with that of the Manello. The author, prudent- 
ly, calls them “chronicles in verse and prose”. 

Pratolini’s gifts as a poet seem to have under- 
gone a progressive decline as his powers as a 
novelist kept growing. Remarkably, the best 
of his novels (II quartiere, Cronaca familiare, 
Cronache di poveri amanti, all written in the 
1940s), in which p lyrical, often elegiac inspira- 
' tion. coexists miraculously with a vigorous, 
sometimes pitiless realism, coincided with the 
composition of La dttd ha l miei trent’anni, 
poems which here and there preserve the 
dazzling power of if mannello but too often 
submerge, it under a flood of prosaic verse 
narrative. 

In the following decades, the progressive 
suppression of the , lyrical element (that 
“asphyxiating lyricism”, as he calls it in a poem 
. ■ of 1978)' led Pratolini to write such doubtful 
novels ' as. Metelio and Lo scialo , with their 
triumphant social trentism and populism; accor- 
dingly the second half of the present book does 
not contain much that will add to the writer’s 
reputation. A sort of loquaclbus rambling 
takesthe place of the earlier splendid flashes of 
inspiration, and the former celebrant of the 
poorest quarters of Florence now consorts with 
people from L’Olgiata, the most exclusive mid 
* ■ prpten^O^S- r&sidBnrial quarfer 6f iROrne. • v 


Peter Hainsworth 

BIAGIO MARIN 
La vose de la sera 

Edited, with translations by Edda Serra 
288pp. Milan: Garzan ti. L 15,000. 

Biagio Marin is one of those poets who write 
their best poems late in life. He was in his fifties 
when he came into his own. He is now in his 
nineties, and La vose de la sera (The Voice of 
the Evening), which contains more than 250 
poems written between 1980 and 1983, shows 
that, amazingly, “the old nightingale tired of 
songs", as he calls himself, is still singing, and 
singing well. 

Marin’s centre is the island of Grado be- 
tween Venice and Trieste, where he was born 
in 1891. Though his education and experience 
extend well beyond its limits - philosophical 
studies in Vienna and Rome, service in the 
Italian army in the First World War, a career in 
teaching and administration - it is Grado to 
which he has always returned in poetry as well 
as in life. Isolated, beautiful, archaic, forgot- 
ten, Grado has provided a landscape and a way 
of life from which to make poetry. It has also 
provided a language. From Iris first 1912 collec- 
tion onwards, Marin has chosen to write poet- 
ry, not in Italian, but in the dialect of his native 
island. 

Obviously for Marin writing in dialect does 
not imply naive provincialism. His poetry 
bears the mark of his philosophical readings, 
Heraclitus and Schopenhauer being pre- 
eminent, as well as of readings in major Euro- 
pean poets from Dante and Petrarch to Ramdn 
Jimenez and Heine. AH the same, it is a poetry 
which has resolutely withdrawn from the mod- 
em world and set its face against modem com- 
monplaces about what poetry is or should be. 
Its mode is that of the simplest lyricism: its 
imagery, though apparently determined by the 
landscape and life of Grado, takes the form of 
immediately graspable emblems. Perhaps no 
other poet now writing in English or Italian 
could successfully and without irony open a 
poem with the image of the late-flowering rose. 
“Ha fiurfo sul roser / 1’ultima rosa, / soltanto 
lumlnosa / e tanto silensiosa.” (There has flo- 
wered on the rose bush I the last rose, / only 
luminous / and so silent.) 

It is not mere lyricism that brings life to these 
often unadorned images of roses, stars, waves, 
or to simple oppositions of night and day, 
youth and age. The choice of dialect is creative 
in & fundamental sense. Though there is a long- 
established tradition of dialect poetry in the 
* Veneto region, no poet before Marin had 
i worked in the dialect peculiar to Grado. Fie is 


the prime begetter of Iris own poetic language, 
the inventor of its rhythms and sound combing 
tiuns. Within (hntlnngnuge and protectedbyit, 
the exhausted symbology of the traditional 
European lyric can be reaffirmed, as conven- 
tional as ever, but also ns fresh. 

The renewal of the old, whether for good or 
ill, is one of Marin's main thematic preoccupa- 
tions. It is the flux of things which he regrets 
nnd celebrates - the way in which nothing in 
life or poetry has more illusory permanence, 
the way in which birth is always occurring with 
a necessity that has to be accepted. One of the 
most concentrated poems in La vose de la sera 
(one of seven written on a single day in Marin’s 
ninety-second year) is a meditation on the per- 
petual nnd mysterious need to be born and give 
birth: 

I figi incur snuti 
drento le pule, i vol cl dl, 
le pule piio vol pnrturi 
tru musichc profondc. 

I tanli tnorii piu no i conta, 
c la luna tramonta: 
segue a In note el (It. 

(Children still saintly / within the girls, wpt 
daylight, / the girls want to give birth / amidst 
deep music. I The many dead do not count any 
more, / and the moon sets: / day follows night.) 
But from another perspective the renewal docs 
not in fact discount the dead. In poetry and in 
life there is rather a continuous return, which 
involves even the most transient of things. In a 
sense “it is always spring and the flowers are 
immortal" (“fa senpre primavera/e i fiuri xe 
imortali"). 

That everything should be new and old 
simultaneously gives rise to some remarkable 
poems on the youthfulness of old age. But even 
more than in other recent collections Marin’s 
attention is focused on the emptiness that 
underlies this as much as anything else in tlx 
world of illusion. Although, as he knows, the 
images of sea, sky and silence which seem most 
to figure it are really only pointers, the veil is 
now very fine indeed. Its final dissipation Is 
more anticipated than contested, even d 
poems continue to insist on being written and 
to affirm a value In this residual vitality. 

La vose de la sera says little which Marin has 
not said before, but it is a continuation (not 
necessarily a conclusion) which contains many 
fine lyrics. As always Marin is serious and yet 
approachable - even, since each P 061 ^ 
accompanied by a prose translation Into 
ian, approachable by readers ignorant o 
dialect. The old man of Grado, living out 
last days on the periphery of the modem ' » 
has, like some other exiles, found someth 
central. 


Legacy of loss 


G. Singh 

MARIO LUZl 

Per 11 battesimodei nostri ftrammenti 
221pp. Milan: Garzanti. L26;000. 

Now that Montale is dead, Mario Luzi’s is the 
most conspicuous voice in Italian poetry; he 
has forged for himself an unmistakably indi- 
vidual rhythm and an idiom at once cultured 
and.modem(but not dra$tiqally modernistic). 
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encumbered with concepts and 'symbols, Per 11 . 

■ bapteslmo- del nostri frammentl t Luzi’s latest 

V collection shows hint, at the; age of seventy, in : 
foil cbmmand of his powers, at once qiedltative 
and lyrical- His mind may be calm but his pas- 
i slop is by no jneans spent, or, ;as he. himself . 

says; “finicjata la materia del ricordo raa non 11 
1 ricojdo.7 iirlcordo Ipipera ugualmente”(The 
stuff of, piemory is butnt.pu t but not; memory ; 
. itself ii /Meinoryrelgns as eyer) : and hjs master- ■ 
, iy ie^^e : dpe9 toit. i'.-j. : 
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■ ; his pwii expefierice : as;we() a^ his, moral and 
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stimoll della renlta estema e co utempor- 

■ At the centre is o story of 
which Luzi turns into an artistic legag. , ^ 
his sense of loss is more than c ° m P e _ # ^ 
by this poetry. In his hands the fo ■ ^ 
dramatic monologue acquires a n ^3] 
and timbre, in which the tone of conv*^^ 
intimacy seldom ■ reaches the ■■“g ^ 
Luzi’s interlocutress is at once the 
the. subject of his speculation, ^ . as 
passibnately Into her nature and pay" ^ ^ 

' well as into the emotional and spWt 
• she makes on him. ' • , the 


she makes on him. ' . the 

In Per il batteslmo del nostri jr&™ g{ a 
drama of an unrealizable love is a ,^j in- 
higher pitch of lyrical and his 

tensity than in Luzi’s earlier po [ f ^ 

search for “quello spirito nella s | g0 . 
fuoco nella materia” (that spin ^^ tie 
guage, / that fire in the foateri^ ^ ^ 
seems to have lost with the {or . ... . 

creates the very thing he is °° 

Filippo Dofiftii's 

(107pp. Naples: Uguon. L 10, , 
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Of love and language 


Roderick Beaton 

vitsentsos kornaros 

Erolokrltos 

Translated by Theodore Ph. Steplmnides 
345pp. Athens: Papazissis; distributed in the 
UK by Merlin Press. £16. 

085036 3357 

In distant pagan times there lived a king and a 
queen who had an only daughter. A common- 
er, the son of the king’s counsellor, falls in love 
with her but dare not declare his love directly. 
Instead he sings and plays his lute outside the 
palace each night, and she of course is capti- 
vated by the singer; but no one can discover the 
secret of his identity. By chance she comes 
upon a drawing of herself and the texts of the 
songs in her admirer’s room, and the pair de- 
clare their love secretly, by glances alone. The 
king, alarmed by symptoms of a decline in his 
daughter, proclaims a tournament to raise her 
spirits, the victor’s crown to be bestowed by 
herself. In the meantime his thoughts turn to- 
wards marrying her to a foreign prince. The 
hero wins the tournament and, thus em- 
boldened, persuades his own father, against 
the latter’s better judgment, to urge his suit to 
the king. The result is disgrace for the father 
and banishment for the son, but before he goes 
the lovers solemnly swear eternal fidelity to 
one another through the bars of a window in 
the palace. Five years elapse, during which the 
boy wanders in foreign lands and the girl and 
her nurse, a reluctant accomplice, are impris- 
oned in the most degrading circumstances until 
she should consent to marry the prince of her 
father’s choice. War brings about the resolu- 
tion of this tale, as the king, hard-pressed by 
enemies besieging his city, is saved by the hero 
reluming in disguise. Defeating the enemy 
champion in a single combat, almost at the cost 
oj his own life, the disguised hero liberates the 
tty asks In return for the hand of his 
wtralhed in marriage. After some prevarica- 
mm, in the course of which the unfortunate girl 
a rnsda to believe that her lover has become a 
«>n's dinner, all ends happily as the hero re- 
wak himself as the banished Erotokritos. 

_The story will be familial' to medievalists as 
™ plot of the Provencal romance Paris et 
wane by Pierre de ia Cyp&de. But Erotokri- 
JJ Witten in Venetian-ruled Crete around 
™ turn of the seventeenth century, is no more 
‘medieval romance than is Sir Philip Sidney’s 
5*. a - The sense of adventure, the far-flung 
“ri random vicissitudes of the hero and 
aeroine that play such a large part in the 
Jkjifval romance, have been stripped away by 
Cretan author, Vitsentsos Kornaros, to be 
rfiile a ® ve 'P Qrt structure, reminiscent 
J?.. ■ Bcts contemporary drama, In 

. 2” 1 the great themes of literary fiction - love 
tli iJ ^ *" 0 hernate as Kornaros elegantly 
y, ra ^ w the rhetorical ars amatoria of the 
Jr nalss f 1 ““i firmly placing the focus of 
mnf.. “iner states of mind (not to be 
senu.w w*th “character” in the modem 
^ J of the protagonists, and above all in 
lOOfln than half of the poem’s . 

tojjiftn. c P m P r “ e fot-piece speeches or 
jrjrj'fej; elaborate similes and rhetorical 
tawing an< * implex periods, many 
Ik (raHHr -^riiessly transcend the bounds of 
lcelsK^!? na ^ rtiyinin 8 couplet. ErotoRritos is 
feelf ^ ust Iove hut of language 

^ rticular of the Cretan dialect of 
■ foe ^ wh * ch bad been shaped over 

.cited Ufa • centuries into a sOphisti- 

tn«i instrument under Italian infly- 

this language diverges so 
lad iupZ,* 9? PJ 1 ™ of later linguistic purists, 
H^that?*? 0 h ^^hse, during the; Ottoman 
n , ^ rete “ 1669, Erotokritos 
pfV Popular and large chunks 

by heart.it 

^ h was a folk poem or 

Vficr -in Tpepirpd but barely literate 
sou'otunes in its lan- 
i tf * e Unmistakable iijflu- 
^ as * n ot her respects It 

,tp the medieval Greek 
^^pos'Ati4i ! ^ W0 ^ modern scholars, of 
^ Nikos Panayotakis espe- 
tytokrltdSflike, otper 
w is first and foremost a 
This fr evident not . 


just in its studied use of rhetoric, but also in the 
fictional world of the poem: the action takes 
Place in a timeless world where Athens (its 
principal setting) is ruled by a pagan king and 
the characters know only the Sun, Moon and 
Sky as gods But there is a King of Byzantium, 
here are Vlachs or Wallachions who lay siege 
to Athens, and an uncouth Turk even turns up 
at a joust to challenge the Cretan champion to 
a mortal combat that must have had clear 
topical overtones in Crete after the Turkish 
capture of Cyprus in 1571 and the Battle of 
Lepanto. Alexiou, in the introduction to his 
excellent, and now standard, edition of the 
Greek text of the poem (Ermis, Athens, 1980) 
puts it like this: 

With the anachronisms, omissions and the appropri- 
ate use of a variety of literary themes, Kornaros 
aimed to create a composite mythical and poetical 
world, placed in the environment of Greece, a world 
created out of elements selected for the purpose and 
with full awareness of different historical periods 
.... In this way was created an ideal world of the 
Greek East, corresponding to that which Kornaros 
had come to know in the work of Ariosto, and which 
was based on the traditions of medieval Europe. 

But if Ariosto has been available to genera- 
tions of English-speaking readers, the scarcely 
inferior work of Kornaros has had to wait until 
now for a foil English translation. The trans- 
lator is Theodore Ph. Stephanides, the veteran 
co-translator, with George Katsimbalis (Henry 
Miller’s “Colossus of Maroussi"), of classics of 
modern Greek literature, and mentor of the 
Durrells (to whom this volume is dedicated). 

Stephanides is to be congratulated upon his 
decision, admirably and consistently carried 
through, to translate the poem into verse, 
although inevitably this creates an additional 
barrier for the modern reader, who is unused 
to any other medium than prose for extended 
narrative. Wisely, he has replaced the fifteen- 
syllable iambic line of the original with a ten- 
syllable line, more or less the iambic penta- 
meter whose “classic" status In English paral- 
lels that of the fifteen-syllable metre in Greek. 
His retention of the rhyming couplet form, 
however, does create problems, as often the 
precision of an image or the symmetry of a 
rhetorical figure has had to be sacrificed to the 
strait-jacket imposed by the rhymes. The result 
reads fluently and approximates well to the 
rhythmical impetus of the original, although 
without its flexibility. The Greek text that 
Stephanides used is not Alexiou’s 1980 edition 
but its predecessor, which gave a distinctly 
more folksy cast to the poem, and something of 
this is carried over into the translation. 

But these are minor cavils when set beside 
the magnitude of the translator’s task. Steph- 
anides has performed an invaluable service in 
at last making Komaros’s poem available to 
students of Renaissance literature and to non- 
specialists with an interest In the period or In 
medieval and modern Greece. Together with 
the plays of Geoigios Chortatsis, Erotokritos 
represents a remarkable grafting of the aspira- 
tions and ideals of the Italian Renaissance, 
themselves ultimately interpretations of clas- 
sical Greek culture, on to a language and 
world-view that the Cretans of arouitd 1600 
bad inherited - also, ultimately, from Greek 
antiquity - by way of Byzantium and the popu- 
lar traditions of die Greek Middle Ages. (Both 
in the nature of their achievement, and in its 
belated relation to the Renaissance in Italy, 
these writers may be ranged alongside Mar- 
lowe, Sidney and the young Shakespeare, their 
exact contemporaries in England. 

The volume is lavishly produced and clearly 
printed in a large format, and illustrated by 
facsimile^ of line drawings from the British 
Museum manuscript of the poem, and by col- 
our reproductions of paintings of Erotokritos 
and the heroine, Aretousa, by the . Greek 
“primitive" Tbeophilos and the modem pain- 
ter Yannis Tsarouchis. It includes a preface by 
Lawrence Durrell and, by way of introduction, 
an extract from Constantine Trypanis’s Greek 
Poetry: From Homer to Seferis, which concise- 
ly presents the results of recent scholarship on 
the authorship and date of the poem (around 
1600). The translator’s own note which fol- 
lows, as well as the title-page, pfferethe contra- 
dictory, and older, view that Erotokritos was 
composed around ,1640. Although .both views 

.have their advocates among speciahsts4oday, 
some explanation of the discrepancy ought tq 
have been offered. ■ 1 !' » • • 
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Reproduced from die book reviewed here, oneofrhe pen-and-ink drawings which ilhisinite the original 
manuscript of the Eratokriios, now in the Harleian Collection in the British Library. 
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A. Kent Hieatt 

JOHN MacQUEEN 

Numerology; Theoiy and outline history of a 
literary mode 

163pp. Edinburgh University Press. £7.50. 
0852244924 

Is it plausible that poets have often 
ordered their verses In arithmetically complex 
or symbolically meaningful numerical pat- 
terns? It surely is ]A a number of cases. For 
instance, Dante did so (revealing his hand in 
the Vita Nuova but not in the Commedia), 
Spenser did so in Eplthalamion, and numerous 
versifiers did so in the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, sometimes hinting at their schemes 
broadly. A ninth-century elegy concerned with 
baldness had to have 200 lines because the 
initials of Charles the Bald as he was styled in 
Latin (Carlus Calvus) are C C. John Mac- 
Queen offers many possible refinements in re- 
viewing this and other examples, in his neatly 
and historically ordered view of h is and others' 
numerological results. 

Numerologists otherwise lend plausibility to 
their claims of numerical ordering in a large 
number of verse and prose works by reminding 
us that numerically symbolic explanations of 
cosmic, theological and other phenomena 
were extremely important in earlier times. 
Although Professor M&cQiieen centres on 
numerological patterns for poetry in the Brit- 
ish Isles, with emphasis on Irish and Scottish 
materials, he is at his best in conveying the 
sweep of numerological philosophizing and'ex- 
egesis in the West. Not much, if any. Ancient 
poetry was numerological ly organized, but 
numerological values sprang generally either 
from the Bible and its exegesis, with which 
Hebrew and Greek alphabetic numbers were 
associated (so that 666, the Number of the 
Beast, is really the numerical value of Hebrew 
letters used to spell the Greek form of Nero's 
. name and title, Nerdn Kaisar); or from Platon- , 
ism, particularly the Tlmaeus and Cicero's 1m- 1 
hptive Somnhtm Sciplonis, With commentar- 
ies. MacQueen is excellent on such niceties as 
why good Platonic Great Yean (of 3,600 years 
of 360 days each) alternate with bad ones of the ' 
same length. The 12,960,000 days of a good., 
one are simply the product of the square of : 
.3,600; those of bad vintage come front an ', 
unpleasingly oblong calculation, 2,700 X 4,800 r 
(10 times the number of days in the longest 
human gestation period multiplied by 10 times , 

! fiiose pf the shortest gestation plus the longest 
- a collection of'faiifty r extreme<l)' "Only 'in 
Ireland, never ruled by Rome, could these 


Christian and pagan Platonic traditions be seen 
as one. With their entry there, says Mac- 
Queen, the numerological patterning of verse 
tool; off as early as the sixth century, and 
spread with Irish learning into Carolingian 
centres. 

Tire rest of MacQueen’s story concerns the 
persistence oE numerical symbolic patterns in 
later medieval vernacular works (La Quesre del 
Saint Graal, Dante, the 101 stanzas of Pearl 
and of Gawahi and the Green Knight, the circa 
100 in The Parlement of. Fou/es, the possibly 
numerate Klngis Qualr) t and the return of Pla- 
tonic patterns in the Renaissance (Henryson’s 
Orpheus, Spenser, Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, Milton), after which numerical 
patterns in poetry died along with the Platonic, 
Ptolemaic image of the cosmos. 

Although some of MacQueen’s complex 
Hibernian schemes seem doubtful and some of 
the later ones inay be on the right track, it is 
mainly in this later story that the question of 
plausibility resurfaces. It is not simply (as 
numerologists and other practitioners of un- 
orthodox literary techniques claim) that the 
intended audience shrug their shoulders at 
results with which they are ill prepared to cope 
(and, let it be added, which a small vogue 
audience indiscriminately applauds). It Is also 
that, for most patient and sympathetic readers 
who are well acquainted with the works being 
numerically segmented, folly nine-tenths ol 
the actual numerical patterns offered in the last 
quarter-century are implausible impositions 
rather than patient teasings out of probable 
authorial intention. One effect is that the 
problem of the part played by any admitted 
case of numerical orderings in the total impact 
of a poem upon a reader almost never reaches 
the free market, of critical 'inejuuy where its 
various facets might be brightened by hand- 
ling. 

, Anyone looking for a rounded picture of 
theories of numerical patterning needs to know 
that MacQueen’s proper subject is numerolo- 
gjcal symbolism in poetry. An equally power- 
fol Germap, and now American, impetus in 
numerical studies of. medieval poetry, begin- 
ning; with a really dependable appendix to E. 
R. Cuftlus’s European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages , concentrates on arithmetically 
matching units (“modules ") : of lines and the 
like fronr the beginning of a poem and its end, 
or some other: terminal points, back towards 
the middle or some other intermediate points, 
so as to arrive. at symmetrical models of great 
complexity which are seldom claimed to assert 
traditional nuijierologically symbolic values at 
all. They are inte^stirig, but iihplausiblc in a 
proportion similar to the above. 
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Mark Wheeler 

NORABELOFF 

Tito’s Flawed Legacy: Yugoslavia and the 

West 1939-84 

287pp. Gollancz.£ 12.95. 

0575036680 

Nora Beloff describes her book as an act of 
penance for the long years in which she, in 
common with most Britons interested in 
Yugoslavia, accepted and propagated "the 
Titoist myth”. Her aim, therefore, is to expose 
the historical and contemporary reality of 
Communist rule in that country and to demol- 
ish the credibility of its Western friends: the 
romantic enthusiasts, academic hacks, com- 
munist dupes and mistakenly hard-nosed 
strategists, soldiers, diplomats and bankers 
who assisted Tito’s climb to power during the 
war, rescued his rfigime after 1948 and have 
helped to sustain it morally and materially ever 
since. Such Western cheerleading, charity and 
cold warring, she argues, have served neitheT 
the real interests of the West, nor the cause of 
democratically minded Yugoslavs who sought 
and seek to promote Western values against a 
dictatorship which despises and denies them. 

She organizes her assault in seven chapters, 


each intended to explode or undermine a par- 
ticular myth: (1) that Tito and the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia were patriotic defenders of 
the Yugoslav state before June 1941; (2) that 
the Communist-led Partisans fought ceaseless- 
ly and successfully to liberate their country 
from the Axis; (3) that in switching Anglo- 
American support from Mihailovid to Tito, 
Churchill contributed to the more effective 
prosecution of a common struggle; (4) that the 
Tito-Stalin split was an act of Yugoslav de- 
fiance which was to cost Moscow dear; (5) that 
non-alignment between the super-powers is an 
even-handed and appropriate policy for 
Yugoslavia; (6) that the Yugoslav Communists 
have solved their country’s previously incapa- 
citating national question; and (7) that work- 
ers’ self-management is either genuine or 
promises to become so — to mankind’s benefit. 

Like many an iconoclast, Beloff tends first to 
burnish the graven idols she would then cast 
down, as the outline above indicates. With the 
zeal of a convert, she insists on the pioneering 
quality of her endeavour and on the unity and 
power of the establishment ranged against her. 
In this frame of mind, she sees conspiracies 
everywhere. And, like many an author, she 
exaggerates both the importance of her subject 
and the novelty of her observations. In fact, 
Tito’s Flawed Legacy is a curious amalgam of 
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competent journalism and shoddy history. 
When she writes about recent political currents 
or about Yugoslavia’s economic disarray, as in 
Chapters Six and Seven, she can be both in- 
formative and persuasive. She has a good eye 
and ear for the illuminating anecdote and 
appreciates better than many journalists the 
manifold complexities of Yugoslavia’s past and 
present. When she comes, however, actually to 
write about that past or to offer reinterpreta- 
tions of it, serious problems arise. 

Although fully equipped with the appur- 
tenances of scholarship, her book is riddled 
with error. Characteristically slipshod is this 
sentence: “Already in 1936, Rebecca West, 
whose famous book Grey Lamb and Black 
Falcon had earned her a special place in Serb 
affections, first heard about Mihailovid." 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon was not pub- 
lished until 1942 and remains virtually un- 
known in Yugoslavia. She goes on to allot 
Romania a wartime occupation zone; to con- 
fuse the Teheran and Yalta conferences; to fill 
Zagreb with "royal officers” for whom the Par- 
tisans came gunning in May 1945 ; to kill off the 
much-f£ted writer Radoljub (sic) Colakovid on 
Goli Otok, Yugoslavia’s "Island of Death”; to 
provide post-war Bosnia-Hercegovina with a 
seaboard twenty-five miles long; to demote 
King Alexander Obrenovifi to Prince; to place 
Britain among the largest investors in contem- 
porary Yugoslavia; and to invent an “Anglo- 
Yugoslav colloquium” in-December 1984 from 
which she was excluded. This list could be four 


times as long. 

Beloff is, in addition, cavalier about citing 
sources, finds it difficult to transcribe accurate- 
ly the titles she docs mention, never provides 
page references, muddles academic degrees, 
institutions and presses, fails to use standard 
works and alters and misuses quotations. (A 
not especially rigorous check yields sixteen ex- 
amples of this last.) Most of the liberties she 
takes with other people’s words appear de- 
signed to improve them, but in several cases 
the effect is to distort their meaning. Particu- 
larly egregious examples are to be found on pp 
91-2 ami 99 (where she wrongly seeks to make 
F. H. Hinsley's British Intelligence in the 
Second World War , Volume 3, part 1, pp 160- 
2, support her attempt to refute charges of 
collaboration with the Axis against Mihaito- 
vid), on pp 105-6 (where she misquotes and 
garbles works by Elisabeth Barker and myself, 
and various documents from the Public Record 
Office, in order to prove that Churchill was 
“hoodwinked" into supporting Tito), and on 
pp 170-1 (where she alters the words and 
meaning of George F. Kennan’s Memoirs, 
1950-1963, pp 279, 281 and 292, so as to add 
him to her rogues' gallery of sycophantic Tito- 
ites). Other authors whose writings are abused 
include Stephen Clissold, Sir William Deakin, 
Lucien Karchmar, Sir Fitzroy Maclean, Walter 
R. Roberts, JozoTomasevich, AdamB. Ulam 
and V. I. Lenin. 

A charitable verdict must be that this book is 
even more flawed than Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
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MIODRAG PAVLOVlC 

The Slavs beneath Parnassus 

Translated by Bernard Johnson 

96pp. Angel Books, 3 Kelross Road, London, 

N52QS 

0946163304 

Miodrag Pavlovid was bom in 1928. He and his 
fellow-Serb, Vasko Popa, were in the forefront 
of the radical changes in Yugoslav literature 
after 1948. Reacting against the public state- 
ments of the establishment, the early poems of 
both are characterized by apparent detach- 
ment, and an endeavour to recreate the world 
entirely on their terms. In fact, Pavlovid’s 
poems are for from impassive, but in them 
emotion is controlled and never personal. 
They have the disjointed quality of a world 
shattered by fear and threatened by the con- 
stant possibility of its complete destruc- 
tion. The translations in The Slavs beneath 
Parnassus represent a selection from various 
phases of his work, concentrating on two 
collections, published in 1969 and 1971 . 

One of the first features of Pavlovid’s mature 
poetry to strike the reader is the range of its 
cultural arid historical reference. It represents 
a search for a full understanding of mod- 
em, man in the light of humanity’s earlier 
achievements. The poet draws on first-hand 
knowledge of the poetry of several Euro- 
pean languages; points of contact have been 
noted between his work and that of Pound, 
Eliot, Lowell, Claudel, Hdlderlin and Cavafy. 
Pavlovjd also exploits a thorough knowledge of 
several mythologies, notably classical Greek 
: and lndian, and one of his collections is de- 
voted-to the impact of Christianity on Europe. 
His most vital current Interest is. in prehistoric 
'culturOjipqusjng on the Yugoslav palaeolithic 
site of Lqpepski vir. . 

: Drawing on this varied, heritage, Pavlovifi’s 
poetry suggests initially '.a sense of loss and 
alienation - of vfhole , ages and cultures. The 
/ outside- world is altered.: by the passing of 
1 classical Greece; for example in “A Guard he- 
fore Athens"; 

•"! ' .... >.•''* ' . ' :■ ;> . v... 

v I came tothlsstrahdjo hear dlsequtseon beauty. 
-;! They’re ^ qjSc,:. !*.’ . - • 

The Bhlngle gdll shiveis/:-.'' ••O. . 

'With iOWlibdUjgs of .transmutation, - •' : •• '■ 

1 and. the trees shrink back UnnodeJty ■’ 

. >'• •• 

- \r 1 . pPaylbyl s dehUaJ'^orirarn has been described 

: \. r ‘ n 

^ tpodorri; age; 

r. X thtjirappropriatibnbyvarioiisl^blogieS. litis, 

. 11 --- -V-’t m^. .-S.’S;- 'i . i ' . 


perience, and to safeguard the values embod- 
ied in lost ages. Pavlovifi’s own search begins | 
with his native Serbian tradition. Somethingof ■ 
the Slavs’ cultural position, their historical role 
in the Balkans and their relationship with the 
culture of Ancient Greece is conveyed by the 
title of the present volume. 

Many of the poems are accounts of an event 
by a dramatized witness: “The Birth of Aphro- 
dite”, “Odysseus speaks", "Return of “ ie 
Prodigal Son", etc. The narrator may be a 
participant or merely an observer, unable to 
comprehend the implications of the event be 
witnesses. Pavlovid uses these settings, nw m 
allusion and association, in a highly individual 
way, to raise general issues, through stunning 
images and language which shifts fro® 
formal to the colloquial, wilh strong 
the South Slav oral tradition . The tone * 
ironic; sentiment and any suggestion of dogm 
are wryly stripped away. . 

For all the apparent familiarity at least 
classical Greek and Christian references, 
flavour of Pavlovid’s poelry will be new , ; 

general European reader. Its freshness sp j 
precisely from its roots in Balkan cu “ ure ; j 
perspective it offers on the European^' 
is that of a culture “between worlds ■ ; 

gests, for instance, the existence of a heroic^ ; 
which has no trace of romantic poswgi 
rather the stark dignity of a living ep 
tion. It is characterized also by Ita . 
ironic edge of much East European P 05 1 
conditioned by harsh daily choices. 

* Something of this flavour may per P g j 
seen in “Dragonslayer", which °P e ^ lS | 
description of the hero. Once the , 
slain, 

with his head on the dawn's shoulder • 
he modestly goes on his way ■ nf ^r. 

and sits down to rest In the narrowshaoe . 

There he is set upon by spiders and their 

who tear his body into sheaves, 
taking his head with special care 
into their Workshop to torture- 

And now at the sight of his life-springs 
seek rhyme or reason in' this wor a - . . 

ho who severed the Tsar-Serpent 8 
the favoured of the gods, 

■ can be dissolved In ant's add. • • 

1 Bernard Johnsori has done ^ ddodi* ^ 

in making this poetry a ® c **®JjJf nc vJhlch b« 
•speaking readers. The transladtw . _ 
worked on in close collaboration ; 

' . are faithful renderings of the idea$ ^ , w 
the pivot of eadi poem. Inevitably, 

’. - colour arid crispness, of the ong - cr fu® 


are iaiumu renueiniBa ^ 

the pivot of eadi poem. Inevitably, | 

. colour arid crispness, of the JLcxbfy \ * -knd 

andThythriisislost,andsomeof ,[T tec j; ’'jtik 

concentrrited imaged 1 have^been „ id0 \)t .. 


V, /‘TO., pna^iure in tne rpoooni age S j concentrated images nave u ~ — u*- 

/; ^ tbeu-a^ropriatibriby variousi^blogie^. litis, excellent introduction and not 
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Margaret Alexiou 

PETER MAC KRIDGE 

The Modern Greek Language 
387pp- Oxford University Press. £30. 

0198157703 

The appearance of this book, at a time when 
languages (especially minority ones) are under 
unprecedented pressure in our educational sys- 
tem, could not be more opportune. Despite the 
disclaimer in the preface to be anything more 
than a synchronic, descriptive analysis of the 
Greek language as used today, it should be 
referred to by all language experts and addicts, 
as well as by speakers and readers of Greek 
(not only modem). Perhaps it should also be 
read by higher educational policy makers, 
since it demonstrates the advantages of a strin- 
gent linguistic training in a highly inflected ton- 
gue which operates in ways radically different 
from our own. 

The Modem Greek Language is not a gram- 
mar. But its systematic treatment of every 
aspect of current usage will ensure its use by 
scholars, translators and students both inside 
and outside Greece, while the range and speci- 
ficity of the examples (with translation) make it 
interesting to Greekless readers concerned 
with "how people say things differently". It is 
also radical, although it does not claim to be, 
since it implicitly undermines as obsolescent 
traditional grammars, with their lists of pre- 
scriptions and proscriptions. Virtually no 
“rale" of the language is left uncovered; while 
in place of the “little-known phrases" usually 
found in grammars and phrase-books we get 
examples which represent a cross-section of 
spoken, written and literary usage. The book is 
not traditionalist (Peter Mackridge breaks new 
ground in his redefinition of Greek use of 
mood, tense and aspect), but avoids the 
obscure terms and concepts employed by some 
tnasiormationalist/generative grammarians - 
^TOugh many may find difficulties with the 
complexity of the more standard terms used 
here. 

Strange as it may seem, the modern Greek 
language has never before been subject to 
rigorous synchronic analysis In so comprehen- 
ds a fashion. Since the 1880s, the “language 
question” in Greece has polarized writers, 
scholars and politicians into opposing camps; 
m!o the supporters of demotic, based on the 
spoken language but elevated Into an ideal 
construct; and the supporters of katharevousa 
(the “purifying” language), an artificial com- 
promise dating from the turn of the eighteenth 
°cntuiy, which was authorized as the sole lang- 
uage of the Greek state from its inception in , 
["“J un *U do new (post-junta) legislation of 
wo made Modern Greek (demotic) the lang- 
“age of education and administration. . As a 
jssjfr, grammars have tended to be normative 
rather than descriptive, while urban usage has 
lone largely unrecorded, since it presents an 
fixture of demotic and katharevousa forms, 
utside, Greece, Hellenists (usually with an 
^ooable training in classical philology) have 
ncentrated on diachronic studies. Mack- 
2® s . dispassionate but sensitive synchronic 
JJJJyas therefore marks a significant advance, 
^®tbeoreticai and practical implications. 

. he general reader will benefit particularly 
? ' JJ 1 ® hitroduction, the first three chapters, 

; la *t two. The introdudtion describes 
8 P ea kers of Greek (around 12 to 13 
including those outside Greece), and 
SJJJ* “arise summary of its past history 
tkn' m< r®tIons as to its future. The chaos of 
Mackridge argues, lead to 
^tton a n d standardization, while creat- 
^ W nteft wfli avail themselves of a wide 
°f stylise registers (as Cavafy, Karyota- 
*^bmcris, Elytis and others have already 
possible In poetry). Chapter One 
ahd orthography of 
*** ^ ntB on intonation. Chap- 
^cleaU'with gender, case and person, 
tihd hf i® show no evidence of the 

fej jEy 1 ' ‘ s tfc^ innovation and intervention 
■•adEhiii 0 !?v f em friist movements of France 
•^l^^^Wdeed, it is apparently permrij 

with reference to her in- 
9wproriaim and neutdt with reference 
i^^tional phrase (poios einal <kaio 


information on the sex, age and educational ; 
level of the source of such an odd utterance i 
would have been welcome. Although neuter i 
nouns predominate in everyday discourse, 
feminine outnumber neuter and masculine ( 
ones in scientific and abstract discourse. \ 
Chapter Three-, on voice, aspect and tense, is ] 

the most innovative of the book; it will be of i 
theoretical significance to linguists and of prac- i 
tical value to those who reach for perfective i 
and imperfective aspect by instinct, frequently < 
erroneously. Thus, English differentiates the i 
general from the particular by the omission or ’ 
inclusion of the definite article (“You may kill i 
hens" and “You may kill the hens"), whereas i 
in Greek it is a question of verbal aspect: i 

Boreis na skotoneis tis kottes and Boreis na > 
skotoseis tis kottes. Here and elsewhere the | 
examples imply, but never lay down, norms of , 
everyday usage which have been so internal- i 
ized by Greek speakers that they have tended I 
to elude systematic explanation. And, 
although the category of aspect overrides those 
of mood , voice and tense (in that oider) , there 
iB no standard word for it in Greek. So much 
for the literalist theory that the absence of a 
word in a given language denotes the absence 
of a conceptual category. Chapters Four to 
Nine, which cover finer points of morphology 
and syntax, may be skipped by all but hardened 
addicts, although the flexibility of those ubi- 
quitous and protean particles pou and na is 
neatly systematized and illustrated as exem- 
plifying “the special genius of the modern 
Greek language”. Thus, Greek thelo na pao 
and thelo na pas express, with utmost eco- 
nomy, what in English requires the addition of 
a personal pronoun (“I want to go" and "I want 

Keeping it pure 


you to go") and in French a different construc- 
tion ("Je veux aller" and “Je veux que tu 
allies'*). 

Why has Greek, throughout its long history 
(which can be documented for three millennia 
without a significant break in written records) , 
proved so resistant to the long-term importa- 
tion of foreign loan-words, with the single and 
important exception of Latin? The answers are 
implicit in Chapters Ten and Eleven, which 
deal with vocabulary, style and idiom. Despite 
the barbaric caption to a fashion photograph 
which Mackridge cites, Mako penie blouza rige 
se ble kai aspro me tarantes (“gauze-like merce- 
rized sleeveless combed cotton blouse striped 
in blue and white with shoulder-straps"), in 
which the only words of Greek origin are the 
prepositions se and me and the conjunction 
kai, it is doubtful whether the density of variety 
of foreign loan-words (here from French, Ita- 
lian and Latin) exceeds that of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ description of garments for 
the Imperial baggage-train in the tenth cen- 
tury, where a similar proportion of substan- 
tives are of Latin, Persian, Arabic, Gallic and 
Turkicorigin. The point is that Greek has been 
as quick to discard as to pick up loan words. 
Mackridge’s explanation is at once philological 
(Greek difficulty in adapting foreign sound 
clusters to its inflexional system) and historical 
(nineteenth-century efforts to resuscitate 
ancient words for new concepts). 

A further dimension remains to be explored: 
the extent to which words have retained both 
concrete and figurative meanings. Thus, 
metaphora is both “transportation” and 
“metaphor"; while telonelo may have replaced 
Latin-derived koumerki for “customs-house”. 
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John A.C. Greppin 

K‘EROB M. MADAT‘YAN 
Alaikertl xosvack’e 
(The Dialect of Alashkert) 

252pp. Yerevan: Press of the Armenian 
Academy of Sciences. Rs2.35. 


This study of the Armenian dialect of Alash- 
kert is the latest in a long series published In 
Soviet Armenia. Modem Armenian dialecto- 
logy had its real beginning early in this cen- 
tury when consistently accurate studies of the 
enormously diverse dialects were made by the 
Istanbul-born, French-trained Hratchia Adja- 
rian. He became the head of the Linguistics 
Department at Yerevan State University 
shortly after the Bolshevik revolution and ex- 
cept for a short period in a Stalinist prison 
(falsely charged with being a Turkish spy) he 
prepared over a dozen dialect studies and 
through them established the pattern of the 
studies continued by K'erob M. Madat’yan in 
his splendid handbook.. 

In a very real sense all the Armenian dialect 
areas in Turkey were destroyed in the mas- 
sacres seventy years ap). Yet many surviving 
speakers made their way north to the newly 
forming republic of Soviet Armenia. ’There 
they settled ini partially inhabited areas in 
groups, according to the villages and towns 
from which they had escaped. In this way 
dozens of major dialects replicated themselves 
in Soviet Armenia, distant from the Turkish 
soil to Which they were indigenous. These now 
virtually extinct dialects were preserved, for 
surviving speakers were interviewed, and their 
speech recorded and transcribed, by Soviet 
Armenian linguists. This was done principally 
after the Second World War, in a desperate 
race to record the rich dialect speech before it 
became extinct with the demise of these origin- 
al speakers. ' 

There are difficulties in dealing with the 
sound shifts of the Armenian dialects, which 
are also encountered when studying other 
modem 'dialects. The problem lies in the de- 
scription of the sound shifts from the ancient 
language to the modem dialect: Curiously, the 
ancient Indo-European' languages, Classical 
Greek, Armenian, Sanskrit; Gothic and the 
rest- cdff haveL iheir i sound .system traced 
methodically back ( »w4th ^onljr,' trivial ■ ejrcep- 
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European speech. Yet to trace back most of 
the modem Armenian dialects accurately to 
the Classical Armenian from which they were 
formed is an almost impossible task. What 
should appear in the Alashkert dialect as an e 
appears as an t\ for ts we get z; there are simply 
too many irregular developments that cannot 
be systematically explained, and it is this lack 
of apparent system that frustrates the special- 
ists. It seems clear that the sound shifts that 
have occurred in the surviving Indo-European 
languages in the post 1,500 to 2,000 years are 
much more complex than the sound changes 
that occurred in the millennia which preceded 
them. 

We can detail the development of Proto- 
Indo-European up to the first recording of 
Classical Armenian without great difficulty; 
though problems and questions certainly re- 
main, they are not immense. But this is not at 
all the case for the modem Armenian dialects. 
Though we can be quite sure that our recorded 
Classical Armenian was the mother speech of 
the modem dialects, and even though that 
mother speech is extensively and accurately 
recorded, we cannot establish clear rules, to 
describe the whole development of the modem 
dialects. 

The cause is not well understood. The di- 
versity and apparent irregularity of sound 
change in most of the modern Indo-European 
languages, and specifically in Armenian, may 
result from the enormous increase in popula- 
tion density in the past two millennia, a phe- 
nomenon which perhaps caused interference 
. from dialect to dialect ; or it may stem from tbe 
development of writing itself, which exerted an 
unpredictable influence on the language. 
There is no certain answer. But if one turns to 
contemporary ; English pronunciation, one 
finds examples of irregular and incomplete 
change, and even reverse change. In various 
English words an original long u is replaced by 
yu (beauty, mute; the actual spelling is' not 
important) while in other words there is no 
glide (booty, moot). The explanation is that 
Middle English long u remained as long u while 
the early diphthongs ew, iu, eu , etc, became 
yu. But this does not explain American tuzday 
(Tuesday) from earlier Tiwesday; nor does it 
explain. the two-fold American pronunciation 
of, “coupon" (both cupon ahd cyupon , in free 
variations). i . 

1 There is obviously some curious interference 
hbre,. afid.a new sound .ch' ahge Js rioV' 6p er at 


it also survived independently in demotic as 
“demon”, an un baptized child who died pre- 
maturely and was turned back at one of the 
toll-gates believed in Orthodox thought to 
stand in the way of the soul’s progress towards 
Heaven. Mack ridge's last chapter highlights 
the oral nature of Greek culture today, with 
rich implications for the use of metonymy and 
metaphor. The “Tables of Inflexion" included 
in the appendixes will prove indispensable for 
all serious users of the language. 

A few minor points. I regret that Mack- 
ridge’s consistently synchronic approach has 
precluded reference to the history of the lang- 
uage. which might have- helped us to under 
stand the vagaries of Modern Greek inflexion. 
Many verbs require knowledge of “six pieces of 
data” regarding unpredictable stem changes; 
and more tabulation of the perfective stems, 
side by side with imperfective infixes and suf- 
fixes, would have made clearer the underlying 
pattern, according to which Modern Greek has 
consistently reformed the imperfective stems 
on the basis of the far more stable perfectives. 
There is no mention in text or bibliography of 
Nikolai Bakhtin's Introduction to Modern 
Greek (1935), or George Thomson's The 
Greek Language (I960, translated into Greek 
in 1964 with substantial additions on the mod- 
em language) and Manual of Modern Greek 
(1966), As for Mackridge’s examples, in view 
of the occasional oddities of expression (not 
always noted), it would have been useful to 
know more about his methods of sampling and 
the educational level of his informants. None 
of this, however, diminishes the importance of 
this meticulous account of one of the world’s 
greatest minor languages. 


explain the ambivalent status of u and yu in 
American English by citing . “incomplete 
change” , and saying that the force of u is now 
stronger on American consciousness than yu 
and will surely triumph over cyupon as it did 
over ap earlier tyuzday. What makes this argu- 
ment unpersuasive is that it is rarely if ever 
Invoked when analysing ancient languages, 
which is extraordinary. Certainly sound 
changes take time to work their way through a 
vocabulary, then as now; but are they taking 
longer today? 

Phonetic shifts are not the only interesting 
feature of a dialect. We also have loan-words. 
By the time most Soviet linguists began to 
transcribe them, these Turkish- Armenian dia- 
lects had Ingested a great number of Russian 
Loan-words. Many were words for things not 
normally a part of pre-Soviet Armenian life. 
Thus Alashkert benzin was quickly taken from 
Russian benzin “gasoline", as was katiet from 
Russian kotleta, "cutlet". These are reason- 
able. But the Armenians have laboured hard to 
keep their language pure. Officially it seems 
that most scientific words In Armenian come 
from the Russian, since the language of scien- 
tific Instruction in all Soviet universities is Rus- 
sian (native. languages are used for other sub- 
jects). Yet for such a common word as "tape 
recorder" are the Armenians to accept Russian 
magnetofonl Not at all; they have coined the 
wholly Armenian word dzainaglr, “sound- 
writer”. The word for “beer”, too, is a prob- 
lem, for Russian pivo seems to be everywhere 
used. Considerable effort Is made to. use the 
Classical Armenian word garejur (literally 
"barley-water") in its stead, and though gare- 
jur is written on beer-bottle labels, beer drink- 
ing is more a Russian than an Armenian activ- 
ity, and the Russian pivo will probably prevail. 

Sometimes the Armenians see the humour 
of their intense drive to keep the Spviet Arine- 
niaii language pure of contamination- The 
word for “macaroni” is a marvel of improvisa- 
tion, one that brings laughter upon its every 
recitation: the word Is erkarakloraxmoracak, 
and means literally “the long-round-hollow- 
dough". Tills is too much and so they usually 
use lapsha, from the Russian, even though tills 
makes supper less mirthful. 

■Hie dialect of Alashkert is not a central or 
pivotal one; yet it is a relic of greater Armenia, 
now lost but surely deeply embedded in Arme- 
nian, consciousness. Its careful description by 
Dr Madat’yan is As much an aeftif reverence as 
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Robert Burchfield 

JACOB and WILHELM GRIMM 
Deutsches Wflrterbuch 
33 Volumes. Munich: DTV. 

Paperback, DM 1200 (Subscription price until 
December 31 DM980). 

The fame of the folk-tales has tended to 
obscure the fact that the two Grimm brothers 
founded and established the main outline of 
one of the world's greatest dictionaries - now 
splendidly made accessible to modem readers 
in this paperback edition. They undertook the 
project long before Dean Trench and the Phi- 
lological Society discovered “some deficiencies 
in English dictionaries" and set in motion the 
chain of events that led to the editing of the 
OED by Murray. Bradley, Craigie and 
Onions. 

In 1814 Wilhelm Grimm became secretary at 
the Elector of Hesse's library in Kassel. Two 
years Inter his brother Jacob joined him. In the 
years that followed, the brothers brought the 
soul, imagination and beliefs of the German 
people into their Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
(two volumes 1812-15; three volumes 1819— 
22 ) and laid the foundation for the study of folk 
narrative and folklore throughout Europe. In 
1829, Wilhelm published Die deutsche Helden ■ 
sage, a collection of themes and names from 
heroic legends mentioned in literature and art 
from the sixth to (he sixteenth centuries. Jacob 
meanwhile turned to the study of philology, 
helping to lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the comparative method, the most 
outstanding achievement of linguistic scholar- 
ship in the nineteenth century. In his Deutsche 
Grammatik (1819-37) the word Deutsche 
means in practice not “German” but “Germa- 
nic”: the 1819 edition took into account fifteen 
different languages and stages of languages in 
terms of morphology. In the 1822 edition he 
had much to say about ablaut, umlaut and 
Other phonetic ptocewa^baLMs most impor- 
tant contribution was a demonstration of the 
regularity of -correspondence among certain 
consonants in genetically related languages, a 
principle earlier perceived, but not precisely 
formulated, by Rasmus Rask. Jacob showed 
that this regular shifting of certain consonants 
took place once in English and Low German 
languages, and twice in German - accounting, 
for example, for the different initial con- 
sonants in Latin, dens, denh, English tooth, 
and German Zahn. J acob Grimm’s demonstra- 
tion of the way in which several consonants of 
■proto-Indo-European - the parent language of • 
.most "Western European and some other lan- 
guages - changed during the development into 
early Germanic, probably during the last cen- 
turies bc, is "Grimm’s law", or the “First Ger- 
manic Sound Shift", > 

The counterpart of the brothers Grimm for 
the English language, James Murray, came to 
. historical lexicography by a much more tor- 
tuous and- less privileged path. He' - never 
attended a university, but mastered subjects he 
judged to be relevant to philology by teaching 
himself from serial publications like John 
Cassell's Popular Educator and from manuals 
of phonetics, geology, botany and so on. (His 
journey to historical lexicography, and the 
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than thirty others. The volumes appeared in 
haphazard order. Glibber — Gr&zist not until 
1958. H-J in 1877, R - Schiefe in 1893. and 
most of the others decades after the logical 
dote. Vet until the end, out of piety to the 
famous brothers, the title-page of each volume 
carried the wording "Deutsches Wdrterbttch 
von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm" , with 
the names of the relevant later editors printed 
in smaller type below. 

There are many, similarities between the 
DWB and the OED - after all, both are based 
on historical principles - but the differences are 
just as important. OED provides pronuncia- 
tions (except for obsolete words), DWB does 
not. OED gives elaborate treatment to Middle 
English texts of every kind, and from Old Eng- 
lish omits only words that did not survive the 
Norman Conquest. At the other end of the 
historical period, it more or less kept abreast of 
the times as it made its way towards comple- 
tion. Tire editors of DWB determinedly con- 
centrated on the period from Luther to 
Goethe, that is from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the early decades of the nineteenth, 
the vocabulary before and after that period 
being seen only dimly, or at any rate hap- 
hazardly. 

The different style of the two dictionaries 
can be seen in a startling WRy in the treatment 
of primary cognate words, for example Grund 
in DWB and Ground in OED. DWB leads off 
with two discursive pages of descriptive matter 
called “form und herkunft’* and "bedeutung”. 

Murray's dictionary has no cones ponding de- 
scriptive pieces for this or any other word. 

nun oi me kuu^mauve uicmuu, mb mvn OED goes straight to the heart of the matter # 

outstanding achievement of linguistic scholar- with its first definition of Ground , “ I.i.a . The Ian HuiSll 

ship in the nineteenth century. In his Deutsche bottom; the lowest part or downward limit of “ 

’Jrammatik (1819-37) the word Deutsche anything.” But there are similarities of detail. JURASOYFER 
tieans in practice not “German” but “Germa- OED gives as its earliest example a context DasGesamtwerk 

tic”: the 1819 edition took info account fifteen from the Vespasian Psalter of c 825; DWB Edited by Horst Jarka 

Afferent languages and stages of languages in begins with a quotation from the Old Saxon Bandl:Lyrik. 
erms of morphology. In the 1822 edition he poem HeTtand . In both dictionaries an aston- 266pp. 320250881 8 

lad much to say about ablaut, umlaut and ishing amount of evidence is provided, both for Band2:Prqsa. 

phonetic pcoce&ea jfout, his most lmpor- ‘ > the primary word itself arid for the derivatives 279pp. 3 203 50882 6 

taht contribution was a demonstration of the down through the centuries. The richness of Band 3: Szenen andSttlcke. 

regularity of correspondence among certain both presentations is staggering. One irksome 277pp. 3203508634 

consonants in genetically related languages, a disadvantage of DWB is the need to turn to the Vienna: Europaverlag. Aust Sch 168 each or 

principle earlier perceived, but not precisely Quellen verzeichnis to discover the dates of Aust Scb 450 the set. 

formulated, by Rasmus Rask. Jacob showed publication of unfamiliar works and, in many 

thHt this regular shifting of certain consonants cases, even their actual titles. In DWB the 

took place once in English and Low German examples are often preceded by a mere formu- A writer who is able to turn the slogan “Arbeit 

languages, and twice in German - accounting, la, for example, "BRENTANO 2, 25”, and maebt frel” into a song affirming human dig- 

for example, for the different initial con- one must look elsewhere in the dictionaty to nity must have remarkable ingenuity and even 

sonants in Latin, dens, denh, English tooth , find out which work by Clemens Brentano more remarkable courage. The “Dachaulied” 

and German Zahn. J acob Grimm’s demonstra- (1778-1842) is intended and when it was pub- was written by Jura Soyfer, and set to music 

Hon of the way in which several consonants of (ished. I have a broad Impression too that by a fellow-prisoner, Herbert Zipper. Only 

iproto-lndo-European-the parent language of* DWB drew on a tntich narrower range of months before Soyfer died at the age of twenty- 

most Western European and some other lan- sources than OED did. .Thus, for example, six, after his transfer to Buchenwald, It was 

gtiages - changed during the development into under Qrwidblld, the illustrative examples are known and sung by other camp-inmates, 

early Getmanjc, probably during the last cen- virtually all drawn from well-known literary Until recently little of Soyfer’s work has 
turies bc, is "Grimm’s law", or the “First Ger- sources (to judge from the fact that nearly all been accessible, but now the scattered manu- 

manic Sound Shift”. I the authors cited have entries in the Oxford scripts have been collected and edited by Horst 

The counterpart of the brothers Grimm for . Companion to German Literature), OEDi on Jarka. This new edition, dividing the works by 

the English language, James Murray, came to the other hand, benefiting from the labours of genre and providing a separate Introduction 

historical lexicography by a much more tor- an army of contributors, dug much deeper . aod notes to each volume, will bring Soyfer to 

tuous and- less privileged path. He' never seams into formularies, pipe rolls, local re- the wider public that he merits. Although his 

attended a university, but mastered subjects he cords, wills and other local and less literary- career spanned less than eight years, he was 

judged to be relevant to philology by teaching sources. Yet (he very surprising fact remains surprisingly prolific. His work is characterized 

himself from serial publications like John that when one looks up from the entries for by a linguistic facility in the best Viennese 
Cassell's Popular Educator and from manuals Grund and derivatives and for Ground and tradition, and by an imaginative and humorous 

of phonetics, geology, botany and so on. (His derivatives, one finds that the German entries Marxism that makes Brecht's Lehrstticke look 

journey to historical lexicography, and the occupy 167 pages and the English equiva- ' like the ponderous moralizing of an over- 
editing of thef pfip until His- death in -1915, lents only nine. Making due allowance for the . zealous convert. 

tave been described by his granddaughter Dir Inevitable ■ lack - of complementarity .be-, 1 SoyferV parents were wealthy Russian Jews 

K, M. Elisabeth Murray in Caught in the Web ’ tween cognate words in two different languages who tied from Kharkov In 1917 and eventually 
of Words, 1977.) - and for the . different size of page, the contrast settled in Austria. He showed an early interest 


and an illustrative example from the Horst- 
Wessel-lied : “S.-A. marschierl mit ruhig fes- 
temschritt*’. Now that the revision of DWB is 
proceeding steadily, one hopes that no editor 
will be tempted to remove such, entries, and 
that (he Nazi words omitted because of the 
chronological waywardness of the separate 
volumes will be inserted. The inclusion of his- 
torically unpleasant (as well as pleasant or 
neutral) vocabulary is one of the imperatives of 
historical lexicography, presented in as un- 
politicized a manner possible. 

Those who acquire copies of this treasure of 
a dictionary will need to bear one or two other 
things in mind. The Grimm brothers' editorial 
policy, as stated on pagexxvii of their introduc- 
tion, was to exclude words “deren gebrauch 
unter uns tiberhand genonimen hat oder ges- 
tattet wurde, ohne dasz sie for eingetretne in 
unsere sprache gelten kfinnen” (the use of 
which has become prevalent or accepted, with- 
out their being able to rank as having entered 
our language). In practice many loan-words 
from English- now so much a feature of almost 
all western European languages - for the most 
part came too late for inclusion in DWB. Thus 
Globetrotter, Go (the Japanese board game), 
Gogo-Glrl, Gokart , Grand Prix and Grapefruit 
are listed in some modem German desk dic- 
tionaries, but are not to be found in DWB. A 
different tradition of lexicography also led to 
the exclusion of common abbreviations (a few 


are squeezed in but not on the scale of the 
DEO). Scientific words needed to be in almost 
universal use before they earned a place to 
judge from the absence of Glukose (discovered 
and named in 1838), Glutnmat (English gluta- 
mate is recorded in the OED from 1876), and 
even Gonorrhoe (the English equivalent is re- 
corded in the OED from 1547). Of course, 
Germans normally cull the condition Ttipptr 
and there is an entry for it in the DWB. In other 
pnrts of the nlphnbct, one looks in vain for 
Stratosphere, Striptease, Streptomycin and 
Xerographic, for example: the absence of such 
words is sometimes n mishap of chronology 
and sometimes a matter of editorial policy. 
When so many modem expressions are absent, 
one wonders at the inclusion (in a volume pub- 
lished in 1960) of words like Werbetexta 
(copywriter), with an example of 1955, and 
Werbetrllger (carrier of advertising), with ex- 
amples of 1954 and 1956. 

In the end one must bow down in reverence 
to the Grimm brothers themselves and to the 
later editors for making so much of the Ger- 
man language available in monumental form. 
Hie central core of German vocabulary, seam 
after seam of it, is profusely - even magni- 
ficently - presented in these irreplaceable 
volumes, and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on making them available in paper- 
back to a generation that had virtually forgot- 
ten that such a work existed. 
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editing of the' QEf) until bjut death ip 1915, lents only-nine. Making due allowance for the 
/'have been described by his granddaughter inevitable lack of complementarity be-, 


of Words, 1977.) - - • 

Just as the lives of- the Grimms differed from 
; that of Junes Murray, so did the Way in which 
their respective dictionaries, the Deutsches 
Wdrterbttch (hereafter DWB) arid the OED , 


between the expadsiveness of ; one . and the in politics and joined a young socialist group at 

disciplined controlof the other is very marked, school. Subsequently he earned & living by 
The stretching: out «jf the editing of. DWB tutoring - tie taught IbhriLefonaph Russian In 
over a period of more than a hundred years, : the 1930s - arid. by writing 1 for the. Arbelter- 
and'the publication of the Lieferuftgen out of reining and per Kuckuck- He also tried his 
sequence , leave pop with .? deep sense of un- ■ hand at cabaret sketches and short plays that 
certainty about what, can reasonably be «*■•' awe: touch to the infludnee of Nestroy and 
pected to turn dp in. the, dictionary. Thus, for Raimund; Their verbal , dexterity made them 
, example , it is useless to look lor most of . the immediately popular/ Soyfer, coUldneyer resist 
terminology of the Nazi period, hot because . spun , hoWeVerpdinful. His plays coincide vyith 




were prepared and issued. The first volume of 1 and the publication of the Lteferuhgen out of 
DWB was issued in 1854 and the last (Wilb - sequence, leave onp with a deep sense of un- 

Ysop, out of sequence) ip I960. By contrast the certainty about what . can reasonably be ex- 

tweive volumes of the OED were published, pected to turn dp in t he dictionary. Thus, for 

vyilb unimportant exceptions, in an orderly and .example, it is useless to look for most of the 

steady manner between 1884 and 1928 -a mere terminology of the Nazi period, not because 

forty-four years, compared to the 106 over the relevant words' {Gestapo, Korizentrations- 

. which the publication of DWB was spread. lager, Lebensraum , totalltdr, eto) were detiber- 

: Only the first two volumes (A - Biermolke, ately omitted but because many of them t^p- 
1854, and- Biermdrder - D , 1860) were edited ", pined to fall in paijts of the alphabet published 
by the. Grimm brothers. Volume III of DWB before Hitler ro$e to power. The lexicp- 

..(£ — Porsche r 1862) was edited by J. Grimm grapherS did their patient best. In a vbluhie 

and K. Wiegang, Wilhelm having died in 1859. , published in 1942; for example, as ope migh] 
Jacob died In 186^ white engaged on the letter expect, the word Sturmabtdlungis U^dy^c 


. pined to fall in paijts of the alphabet published !; Volume Gne comprises some 160 poems and 
before Hitler' ro$e' to power. ’Hie Jexicp- soflg-text& The eat(le4t, written \ifWle he was 
graphert did their patient best. In a vOluroe 'still pt school, ^re marked by criticism of the 
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dritten Reich” (Elections in the Third Rekb). 
These are biting, satirical pieces that mock the 
grotesque nature of politicians and policies 
alike. They contain repeated warnings against 
the dehumanization of modem society. Out- 
standing among them is the haunting “Uedde 
elnfachen Menschen”, a sad lament on how w 
have become little more than numbers % 
Katasterblntr” (in a bureaucratic file); ibe last 
verse, however, contains the promise of 
change to come: 

Wlr aim! das schlccht enlworfne SkJzzenblld 
Des Menschen, den es erst zu zeichnen gilt. 

Ein armer Vorklang mu zum grossen Lied. 

Ihr nennt uns Menschen? Wartet noch damltl 

(“A poor, half-finished sketch is all we are, 

A glimpse of humans in their final state - 
A tune suggested by the opening bar - 
You call us wretches human beings? - WaitH 

This and the “DachnuHed'' were both 
lated by John Lehmann and ore IndodcflB 
Jarka's English anthology The Legacy ofM a 
Soyfer 19J2-39 (Montreal: Engendra Pres. 
1977). 

Although Soyfer considered the unfinisbc 
novel So starb elne Panel to bo his " 

tant work, its portrayal of Austria's deew* 
into fascism Is of more interest to th© pou 
historian: Jarka’s 150 footnotes on < tP e * 
tivoly short text are almost essential b* 
ground. The only parts to be published in 
1930s were two chapters in translation , 1 , 

appeared in Lehmann's New Writing • MWV ^ 
the shorter prose pleceB, however, n® 
directness and pertinence that still mw 
uncomfortable reading. .. ■ ^ 

The third volume contains Soyfer'^ 
lasting achievements, the Mllielst^dte- ^ 
short plays, written as centre-piw^:- ^ 
evening’s cabaret, have enjoyed a ni ° a ^ ave 
nalssance In Austria and Germany, 
been translated Into both French 6 n °"^j lJU j 
Whattbey lack in characterization is 
compensated Tor by sparkling ex _. arfl ings 

dynamism and inventiveness. Their . . ^ 

are clear, yet seldom laboured; . #|tf j 

is ebullient, yet never rose-tinted, Ast ^ 
Vineta, the one set in a non-existen .. ^ 
and the other in a sunken city. . j eB t 
theme of immlndnt catastrophe and jj 
ness of those who should have ears to r* ^ 
prefer to remain impassive: as Line 1 . 
Vlneta: “Lebendig sein ist doch so un 
dig!” ("Being alive is so JndecentI ) . 

' It is a pity that Soyfer’l (letters h* ^ 
omitted from this edition. They *9™? wrf 
tiate further the complex optimism, t( f; 
paradox, the ability to bring streng ^ 

. despair: Soyfer signs one letter: to 
miesester Lage, in undenkbar kfl™P 
Stimmuna” (“In the moff wwff 
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Led by the nose 


Michael Hofmann 

PATRICK8CSK1ND 9' 

DasParfum: Die Geschichte eines Mflrders an 

320pp. Zurich: Diogenes. Sw fr29.80. ses 

3257016786 he 

mi 

Patrick SQskind first and immediately came to 
attention through his piny, Der Kontrabass sel 
(The Double Bass) , an amiable and witty one- am 

bander. The bassist addresses his audience foi 
directly: sitting in his sound-proofed music ins 
room at home, flanked by his instrument and ba< 
bis stereo system (both available for impromp- cry 
tu demonstrations), and drinking beer to coun- inf, 

teract the loss of fluid incurred during an even- am 

ing ’8 playing. His monologue begins brashly tec 
and conceitedly , but by the end of the play he is pie 

unburdening himself of the feelings of resent- we 
ment, frustration and inferiority that have inti 
accumulated over the years. It is an engaging yes 
and effective piece - and a plum part. An acc 
English version of it was produced last year at insi 
the Edinburgh Festival, and at the National's tov 
Cottesloe Theatre. niq 

Das Parfum (“The Perfume” or “The of 

Scent”) is SQskind’s first novel, and its success gin 
has been phenomenal, with translation rights 1 
sold all over Europe. An English version is also cor 
on the way. It is recognizably by the same hand anj 

as Der KontrabaSs: pleasantly and simply writ- rei< 

ten, properly researched , the story of an indi- ste: 
vidual with a particular gift - here it is a miracu- nat 

lous sense of smell - that turns him into an art 
oddity, and relegates him to an existence on sim 
the margins of society. Both works describe sidi 
characters punished by the sharpness of their stoi 
senses: the play is a comedy, and the novel “the sea 

story of a murderer”. Das Parfum recalls the aloi 
fn-de-stecle stories of Huysmans, Wilde or oui 
Hofmannsthal , tragic fairy-tales obsessed with sm< 

(he deadliness of an overdeveloped faculty, inst 
>nd, in the end, of art. But SDskind’s book is app 
akp z historical entertainment, 9 fantasy that see. 
rividly and efficiently works through its one tils 
^ ' effe 

Jean-Baptiste Grenouiile is bom on July 17, his 
1738, in a Parisian fish-market, on the site of dos 

what was once a cemetery. As he passes the 

trough the hands of his mother (who is onl 
straightaway guillotined for earlier infanti- doe 
«*<!«), of the monk Terrier, the wet-nurse nesi 
"anno Bussie, the head of an orphanage prol 
Madame Galllard and the tanner Monsieur lei I 
Qrimal, SOskind lets us know that those who arti: 
^counter the boy come off the worse for It. life, 
B ut all the time, he is perfecting his being: a But 
jjjjngely. withdrawn and passive creature, absc 
■"fly and hideously ugly, but also tough and wit! 

Gentle insanities 


pattent awaiting his moment and concentrat- 
ing all his resources in his own faculty of smell. 
One evening, he happens upon a most deli- 
cious scent, traces it through several quartiers, 
and comes upon a girl stoning fruit. He posses- 
ses her in the only way open to him, strangling 
her and then inhaling her scent. The motiveless 
murder remains unsolved. 

Thereupon the young Grenouiile has him- 
self apprenticed to a master perfumer Baldini, 
and brings about a resurgence in his flagging 
fortunes, following his true and imaginative 
instincts and at the same time picking up the 
basics of what one- might call academic perfum- 
ery. He leaves Baldini - whose shop plunges 
into the Seine the moment his back is turned - 
and goes South, to Grasse, to learn the three 
techniques of enfleurage he still needs to com- 
plete his mastery. But first, a kind of world- 
weariness overcomes him, and he withdraws 
into a completely odourless cave for seven 
years. This is the crisis period of his life, by any 
account, but Sfiskind is not long detained by it, 
instead driving bis hero back into civilization, 
towards the understanding of the missing tech- 
niques and towards his crowning achievement 
of synthesizing a perfume of twenty-five vir- 
gins. 

Das Parfum is more like a great swollen, 
corrupt and macabre fairy-tale for adults than 
anything else. The narrative moves forward 
relentlessly in a controlled picaresque, bol- 
stered at all turns by historical detail and fasci- 
nating technical information on the perfumer’s 
art (in much the same way, the technical Fach- 
sbnpelel or shop- talk is the most fascinating 
side of Der Kontrabass). Still, Sttskind is such a 
story-teller that I imagine the best way of “pos- 
sessing” his novel would be to hear it read 
aloud. Occasionally it seems to me that Gren- 
ouille is a little too well served by his sense of 
smell: cocooned inside it, he can hunt down 
insects that passed by months before; it 
appears to render him invisible as well as all- 
seeing. The eponymous “perfume” that he dis- 
tils from the girls is a little unreliable in its 
effects, now a mass-aphrodisiac, now causing 
his own death. Perhaps it is a question of the 
dosage? The earlier scene makes one re fleet on 
the ugly little demagogues of our century - and 
on the first page, SUsidnd claims his hero out- 
does Napoleon and St Just in his genial wicked- 
ness - but J don’t tWnk such reflections are 
profitably served in this book; nor is the paral- 
lel between Grenouiile the perfumer and the 
artist or novelist. Instead of leading us back to 
life, SQskind’s fantasy is essentially escapist. 
But as fantasy, as something strange and 
absorbing and - for the most part - consistent 
with Itself, It is good enough. 


Martin Kane 

cabriele wohmann 
. JfrltTgastiEraahlungen 
*45pp, Darmstadt: Luchterhand. DM28. 
3472B66195 

c j aractors to Gabriele Wohmann’s latest 
'lection of stories, Der Irrgast, have all seen 
. J^tor days. Like Masha in The Seagull they are 
• . fuming for their Uvea. Their pain is nostal-' 
balm self-delusion . 1 

toe Oiekhoy , connection is not arbitrary. 
Spring, the fading actor turned lecturer in 
“Dflr Bezwungene” who scratches 
1 * livelihood beguiling elderly ladies with 
c * 1artn > l® working on a series of talks 
«led •‘The change in the formal and thema- 
!; landscape description in the narra- 

9* Anton Pavlovic Chekhov”, and 
. J® 8 ®® herself takes froth Chekhov the 
*25?^ 8 ^ c Calls it in a recent essay) of 

^Wtouncing' thfe characters”. The quality of 
«reation In her neW stories, the peeling aside 
to reveal the fragility beneath, is 
but' always cut with benevolent 
•; cf ^ e to »8 little to this'Iatest collection 
i es Av j?^ 0 9 ries& • aggression to be found in 
- w* Pi* satom (1967), which 

j with - the theme of . parental 

! i much, more to the fore in 

Wai once called 1 
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temporarily at least, set ^side. In “Parkver- 
bot”, Winni Tflufer- another thespl&n past her 
best - embodies a brand of self-deception 
which moves her into that awkward border 
country between eccentricity and mental dis- 
order. As in the bulk of these stories, 
Wohmanri here plays tricks with the reader's 
attention. Alt is narrated from the point of 
yiewpf the subject, in a voice of perfect reason- 
ableness. Only gradually does the realization ; 
dawn that the perspective on reality we fare ■ 
being shown is unbalanced. The credibility of | 
Winni’s interior monologue slowly Crumbles as ■ 

she uses the aUra of celebrity she imagines - * ' 
surrounds her as an excuse to vacate luxury I 
hotels without paying the bills, or to travel first ; 
class on second-class tickets. When a fracas . I 
with a railway official ensues, the vulgarities of. . | 
the real world catch up with her. Winni’s self : 1 

deceptions are shattered. thefr demise sealed | 
with Wohmann’s laconic concluding comment: ■ , 

“The official was not impolite, but be y^as far r" 
removed from asking for her autograph.” | 
Whether she is describing the out-of-work . 
actor who : furnishes himself with a jpram and | 
mak e -believe child to justify ^the aimless Walks ■ . 

with which he fills bis empty days, of a 1950s 1 

film Idol basking in foe destructive indolence of r 
: his sybaritic daily routme, Gabriele Wohmann __ 

has a keefi instinct for the insecurities arid gen-' 
tie insanity lurjdng behind the. facades of nor- , lL 
maUty with which her characters shelter' them- . * 
selVes. She has; river’ the years, written it a’ |— 
prolific rate arid Ji|e stories in Derjrrgast con- f 
• flm Jfo.t^'poli^ey ^tvle; and strijeforej-her 1 1 

' B+aen nf-tnattinxt and rharBCter. . . . ■■ 
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Helen Zone Jensen's friendly panda, from When Panda Came to Our House (Hamah Hamilton, £5.95. 
0241116570). 

Neo-gothic notions 


Alan Brownjohn 

ROBERT WESTALL 

The Watch House 

228pp. JohnGoodchild. £6.95. 

08639 1 053 X‘ 

In his new novel for teenagers Robert Westall 
offers an intricate mystery plot which culmin- 
ates in a credible explanation for some wholly 
incredible happenings; and spins out a gothic 
ghost story which readers may interpret as they 
wish. Do the phantoms of the little old life- 
guard and the heroic soldier in scarlet, with all 
his attendant poltergeists, actually exist? Or 
are they summoned into a kind of reality by the 
obscure need of the young heroine to believe in 
them? By keeping his setting real and plausible 
at every turn, the author succeeds in convin- 
cing us that his ghosts are indeed possible to 


dead “Old Feller" in the photograph among all 
the clutter of sea-rescue equipment in the 
Watch House, with her father. Suddenly she 
finds that the dead man’s ghost is scrawling 
desperate appeals for help In the dust on the 
shelves. 

What sort of help does he need, and how can 
she transmit herself into the past to render it? 
Anne makes friends at the disco with Pat and 
her boy friend Timmo - who is very slightly the 
recurrent, all-purpose, clever young man of 
teenage fiction - and meets a (nicely-drawn) 
pair of young curates, Anglican and Catholic. 
Timmo launches her back into the nineteenth 
century with the aid of his powers as a hypno- 
tist; the one uncomfortable resort in a plot in 
which everything else, including the spectral 
visitations, happens without excessive contri- 
vance. Once in Lhe past, however, Anne can 
start to put all the cryptic pieces together. Grad- 


on the present and waiting to be conjured up. 

The time is today, and the place is a coastal 
village in the north-east of England where the 
community life is still largely traditional and 
the values Nonconformist. Modern industry is 
visible across the estuary, and what old Arthur 
calls “Modern Thinking" is evident in new 
device* like helicopters for rescuing wrecked 
seainen and new forms of disco entertainment 
at the chbrcli youth club. Anne, who' is prob- 
ably around sixteen , has been dumped here for 
the summer . by her mother, to stay .with her 
former Nanny, Prudic, and Prudie's feckless 
brother Arthur. The parents’; marriage Is 
breaking up and Anne secretiy takes her 
. father’s part (Mother gets short shrift). Anne 
’ does not .realize, but she Identified the -long 


There is a murder, an exorcism and a lost 
chest of gold, and daTk things happen around 
some mysterious graves in the priory grounds, 
but nothing is altogether what it seems. In 
Robert Westall’s concise yet resourceful prose, 
and with some neat and surprising twists in the. 
narrative, these conventional elements take on 
a new vigour and Interest. Some doubts and 
questions' adroitly planted in the reader's mind 
are ingeniously resolved in a rapid denoun- 
ment which explains everything without cut- 
ting corners. Is the novel also a serious and 
successful treatment of some familiar adoles- 
cent dilemmas? The skilful transposition of 
gothic properties into a convincing 1980s set- 
ting almost persuades the reader that it is. 


Patricia Craig 

BETSy BYARS , 

- Cracker Jackson 
125pp. Bodley Head; £4.95. 
; b3763bflB9X : \ 


The Sicilian connection 


in, us that his ghosts are indeed possible * , Sy 

^ tl ^ e of the Old Feller is so distressed, and and s 

[locality white the past is constantly impinging m , ... . 11# It 

“ the present and waiting to be coniured no. «*»• «** mu!1 do about |L “ Ugt 


Miranda Seymour 

rosetremain 

Journey to the Volcano 

131pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

0241 11651 1 

George Lewis is the eleven-year-old child of a 
whirlwind romance in Sicily between Anna, a 
pretty local girl, and Robert, on English insur- 
ance broker. George has only been to Sicily 
once and on the day when the story starts, it is 
where he would like to be, instead of slowly 
making his way towards his London school: 

He wanted to be on Violetta’s mountain] On that 
mountain, life wasn’t boring. On that mountain, 
there were lemon trees and wine for all the children 
at suppertime and fat, near-seeming stars. And best 
of all. saddest of all, there was his mother, Anna 

The sadness is because, six weeks earlier, his 
mother had suddenly left home and so, when 
she appears at school that day to tell him they 
are off together on a wonderful adventure, 
George is full of excitement. He is going to 
Sicily and this time he is determined to become 
part of the family, to learn Italian, help milk 
the goats, forget all about watching television 
and going fishing with his friend, forget all 
about England. 

Forgetting England is not as easy as he 
thinks and, friendly though his mother’s family 
are, he can’t help feeling worried about his 
father. Also, for an English child, the Sicilian 
customs are a little strange and sinister. 
George doesn't much relish helping his cousin 
Guido to. sacrifice a pet goat to Mount Etna 
and he doesn’t understand why they must all be 
so deferential to Mario Albertini, the god- 
father whose generous gifts do not make up for 
the awful knowledge that he is a murderer. 

While his father, Robert Lewis, fights off 
loneliness by visiting his father (the least suc- 
cessful part of the book; no child or adult is 
likely to be provoked to laughter by the trite 
and stagey tones of this old man), George is 
caught up in a drama of life and death. Mount 
Etna erupts and Nonna Violetta, his adored 
grandmother, is buried in an avalanche of rub- 
ble and ash. The hero of the day is Mario 
Albertini, who risks his life to save George’s 
baby cousin, Filomena, abandoned In her 


pram by the fleeing villagers. Sitting in the dark 
by his grandmother’s coffin, George is loo 
tired to cry, too confused to understand all the 
strange things that have happened to him: 

He pictured himself sitting at the desk in hh London 
bedroom, not working, not even reading or watching 
television, but just sitting in this reassuring and 
familiar place and staring at the wall. 

At this very appropriatemoment father arrives 
to take George and his mother home to Eng- 
land. 

Tills is Rose Tremain’s first book for chil- 
dren. I suspect that most eleven-year-olds 
would find it a little juvenile and would think 
that the London part of the story was boring, 
though Mario Albertini and the volcano erup- 
tion are exciting enough. Tremain handles the 
plot well and builds up to a suitably gripping 
climax, but she errs a little towards worthiness 
in her wish to show the best side of everybody. 
Even Mario Albertini, a promising villain, 
turns out to be on the side of the angels and 
George's Sicilian relations are so overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness that they are 
irritating. 

I have the feeling that Tremain has not had 
much experience of the habits and inclinations 
of small boys since she assumes that they take 
pleasure in being bathed and wearing clean 
clothes. When she describes George as being 
glad that his friend Gishy can’t see him “look- 
ing like a slum child in his battered bat", a 
Victorian mother might nod approval. A mod- 
ern mother can only sigh, knowing that appear- 
ance is the last thing to stand between a boy 
and his friends. 

The Good Book Guide to Children’s Books, 
edited by Bing Taylor and Peter Braitbwaile 
With Jill Slotover, Julia Ecclesliare and Elaine 
Moss (80pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 008245 X), 
lists 600 books for children, including titles 
published during 1985. The books are tlivicW 
into sections, according to ability (Beginning 
to Rend, Rending on Your Own) and accord- 
ing to subject-matter (Animal Stories, 
and School Stories). Each title is briefly 
described and a recommended age range 
given. The Guide also contains introductory 
articles by Elaine Moss (“How to Help Your 
Child to Become a Reader"), Edward Blishcn 
(“The Power of Story") and Beverly Anderson 
(“The Richness of Cultural Diversity”). 


favourite ex-baby-sitter, Alma, has. landed, 
herself. He suspects Alma’s .husband, Billy 
Ray, of having a violent streak. Billy ljUy, who 
runs a garage, is a big guy with a tattoo. Jack- 
son and Goat - the friend he enlists to help him 
find out the reason for Alma’s black eye - are 
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Numbers and spirals 


Mark Hutchinson EJ 

JACQUES ROUBAUD ^twe. 

La Belle Hor tense man ; 

270pp. Pons: Ramsay. 85fr. adven| 

2859564071 of a tl 

’ activit: 

Jacques Roubaud is a difficult writer to place. said, ti 
He is a polymath, a mathematician whose acti- dress v 
vities as a writer range from a treatise on the are pr 
game of Go, through poems for children and cliarac 
some rather tricksy verse, to translations of the ber of 

troubadours, 20 American Poets (in collabora- Rot 

tion with Michel Deguy), and The Hunting of togeth 
the Snark, In 1978 he published a book called a nove 
Graal Fiction in which he retells a number of develr 
stories from the old romances, and gives us a hangii 
series of short studies or notes that throw an “stagg 
unusually fine light on certain characters and to a m 
situations in them. to rou, 

Of the half-dozen or so intimately related into fc 
stories that make up Z.a Belle Honense, the one as a n 

that has the best claim to being the book's numbt 

central thread concerns the pursuit of a master thirty- 
criminal known as the “Terreur des Quincail- for the 
lien*. It is worth stressing that Roubaud’s fifty-tl 
novel is delightfully open to all: you don’t have three 
to be as promiscuously well read as its author to wake, 
enjoy what, at its best, is a very simply and Citoye 
often beautifully written tale. All 

The principal strands are as follows: the pur- book < 
suit of the master criminal by a masculine trin- we fii 

ity comprising Inspector Blognard, his assis- Labyr 

tant Arap&de and a young man by the curious to bot 

Acting presidents 


name of Momacier or “dull steel”; political 
intrigue concerning a country called Poldfevc 
(cf Queneau’s Pierrot mon ami ): ; a romance 
between the heroine, Hortense, and a young 
man known to us initially as Morgan; the 
adventures of a cat that functions as something 
of a third eye throughout the book; and the 
activities of a philosopher, Orsells (a nod, it is 
said, to Philippe Sollers: fans of literary fancy- 
dress will be pleased to know that other guests 
are present waiting to be unveiled), and of a 
character called Sinouls. There are also a num- 
ber of authorial digressions. 

Roubaud brings these various strands 
together as much along the lines of a poem as of 
a novel: ie, not only will one of the stories be 
developed up to a certain point and then left 
hanging while we move across to another, this 
“staggering” will also be carried out according 
to a measure. Likewise, each such “line” runs 
to roughly ten pages - the book is also divided 
into four sections of seven chapters each and, 
as a reviewer of the novel recently observed, 
number is everywhere: Orsells is at work on his 
thirty-sixth book, the criminal has just struck 
for the thirty-sixth time; a statuette breaks into 
fifty-three pieces, the criminal leaves fifty- 
three saucepans arranged in a spiral in his 
wake, the key building is situated at 53 rue des 
Gtoyens, and so on. 

All this brings us round to Roubaud’s earlier 
book on the Grail Stories, where, on page 210, 
we find a paragraph entitled “Spirales et 
Labyrinthe”. The spiral is a "device" common 
to both the master criminal and the author of 
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Jacques Patrick Is confidential secretary (q the 
President of the Fifth Republic. Once a week, 
at home, he retires discreetly to his bedroom, 
disconnects the telephone, and tells his wife 
that she must not return until he has given her 
the all-clear. The President wishes to use his 
secretary’s flat in order to enjoy a certain 
privacy with a companion. 

At this early point in Pierre Boulle’s novel 
the knowing reader will begin to smirk know- 
ingly. But he will quickly discover that he is 
mistaken. The President is closeted with a 
famous actor and the purpose of their clandes- 
tine meetings is to receive instruction on how 
to conduct himself before the television 
cameras. The lessons have been arranged by a 
distinguished actress named Clara who has a 
dominant position in the theatrical world nnd is 
preparing an important production in which 
there will be a big male role. 

Next we are introduced to the Minister of 
Justice, formerly a distinguished barrister 
famous for his sensational pleadings on behalf 
of those threatened with the guillotine. The 
. .^ penalty has been abolished but the 
minister is busying himself with a vast interna- 
tional inquiry into the effects of abolition. He, 
mid his aides, are also preoccupied; with the 
■ of a child murderer, activities which 

. wye led the press violently to criticize his 
“ministration of justice. ; 

• - A s the story proceeds the President, whose 
najjRj is N6ron, makes progress as a pupil, and 

. * 8 ; confirmed by a successful , television 
, fPpoaranc^. But his tutor, far from simply 
• l^J'Wfied by this, is profoundly moved. 
Wdenly,-he finds the Stage dull, and turns to 

• .I*,’- ^ or sat 4faction: he announces he Will 

” in the forthcoming presidential 

.. ■kf^ODSsThV President, bereft of his tutor, 

: : Q^^ Rupil of Clara instead, and even- 
® ^oiax'of the election campaign, 
between himself and his former 
te an qctor of high 
cannot forget (his dramatic stic- 
•r : • i | presidential future appears dull in 

a dsofi-' He resigns qnd takes .the leading 
Production- Nfcanwhile.back in 
1 ?^pf Justice , tHe minister falsifies the 

ma jri.qulry , sd as to suggest that the 

’fe 0I i l kii fi e'ejeterren’t - ' He delay's' 
; child rrj'u roertitf Ainfil ' cafsHril ■* 


punishment is restored, then resigns so that he 
can defend the murderer in court. 

In the history of the Third Republic, French 
presidents sometimes had unexpected des- 
tinies. One died while making love in bis palace 
with a woman who was not his wife; another 
went mad, leapt out of his wagon-lit clad in 
blue pyjamas and walked dowp the line, ex- 
plaining to hilarious railway workers that he 
was the President of the Republic. In recent 
years an actor, Yves Montand, has appeared 
on television and behaved as if he were an elder 
statesman, while a president, Giscard d’Es- 
taing, performed on his accordion as if he were 
an entertainer. All is not fiction in this poii- 
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Competition No 247 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of (he 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
November 1. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 247” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on November 8. 

1 And now, for the Iasi two days, the rains on this 
lower course of the river had been incessant, so that 
the old men had shaken their heads and talked of 
sixty years ago, when the same sort of weather, 
happening about the equinox, had brought on the 
great Hoods, which swept the bridge away and 
reduced the town to great misery. 

2 It rained for three days. The snow was all gone 
now on the mountain-side below the station. The 
road was a torrent of muddy snow-water. It was too 
wet and slushy to go out. One the morning of the 
third day of rain we decided to go down into town. 

3 The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke In vain. « 
The 'ploughman Ibst his sweat, and the green.com 
Hath rotted ere his yotuh .attained ' a beard; 
The fold stands . empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock. 

Competition No 242 

Winner. H. L. Bishop ■ 1 

A ! 1 

1 Then I held out my hands to him - for he was 
standing now, and he raised me to my feet, so tbarmy 
, dothes slid down fa a ring. ! stepped out of them on 
to the soft moss and dry leaves, and he kneeling 
' ■ kissed my body frpm my feet up to my knees, and ■ 

' from my kiieesup to my hips, and When he had kissed 
me and let his hand wander a I over me he Mime 
down on the moss, and I lay with i my. eyes dosed, just ■ 
conscious that he Was; quickly undressing, and. 
hearing his voire speaking sdme passionate name. . ; 
■ Helen Thomas, As 6 Wds.ichaptpr . 

: 1 Those were good leaves cp tbere. Wth a goqd, 
bright sky beyond tfieln Jtt* ■ fed Jiju, 

nw b'hck, soft aS abed and a|t iti (ineiajnined 
..J5SF ^sVgboh :dafKhtel‘ir:ieitiU^hefflfsU 


La Belle Hortense: lhe former’s raids are disco- 
vered early on in the book to be describing a 
spiral while the sections into which the book 
has been divided and the reappearance of the 
barrier-crossing cat at alternating intervals of 
four and seven chapters apiece (and not forget- 
ting the Poldevians’ national pastime of snail- 
racing). suggest that Roubaud has adapted cer- 
tain laws governing the formation of spirals to 
the construction of his novel. The paragraph 
also contains a quotation from Eugene Vinav- 
er. apropos the Arthurian tales, that applies 
nicely to Roubaud's own novel: 

Tout rst co-ordomif , chaque dfitail participe k un 
ensemble coherent, el pourtani tout y rel&vc d’une 
composition esseniiellement a-cenlrique, ou 
polyceniriquc . . . . On est en presence d'un lan- 
gage forme! aussi prtcia. nussi expressif que colui 
d’une structure cyclique, oil chaque dvdncment ac- 
quiert un sure roil de signification grdee aux rapports 
qu’il soutient avec ses antecedents et ses suites possi- 
bles. 

Elsewhere, Roubaud draws our attention to 
Gawain's solar attributes and to a remark 
made by Arthur's seneschal. Sir Kay: “Quoi! 
j’ai piss6 contre le soleil?". Given the curious 
names of the two young heroes of La Belle 
Honense (Morgan and Mornacier) and 
the master-criminal's “calling card" (the 
“silhouette d’un homme, debout, en train de 
pisser”, done in black paint on a wall near the 
scene of the crime), it becomes clear that 
Roubaud has organized his novel around that 
narrative tradition whose centre is the Quest 
and whose hero is what Auden called the “indi- 
vidual Everyman”. 


tique- fiction. 

Piene Boulle is famous for Iris conies 
(though best known, probably, for Le Pont sitr 
la riv&re Kwai ), but he is the most gentle of 
satirists. His characters are likeable and not at 
all absurd. One sympathizes with the minister 
who takes his barrister's robe out*of the cup- 
board and strokes it lovingly, with the actor 
who is attracted to the presidential drama, and 
with a president who cannot resist the excite- 
ment of the theatre. Both, when they think 
they are alone, declaim lines from Her nan f 
Only a French satirist would present ail 
Frenchmen as being imbued with French cul- 
ture. 


sideways and saw a white sock and brown sandal. 
The other was a yard away. I turned over and got on 
one elbow, and examined her teat and legs inch by 
inch in a deep, calm peace. My eye searched (hem, 
parted and slack, while, soft, gentle with wandering 
veins of faintest blue. 

William Golding, 77ie Pyramid, chapter 7. 

3 From behind, someone tapped him on the shoul- 
der. It was Oliver, “Do you happen to hiive any 
contraceptives on you?" he asked confidentially. 

Merrick promptly opened up his wallet and went 
carefully through It “Should be able to oblige, old 
boy,” he said. 

“Good." said Oliver. “Always wanted to do it 
outside, you know, ever since 1 read Sorts and 
Lovers." 

Malcolm Bradbury, Eating People Fs Wrong, 
chapter 6. 
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Winner Ronan Keane 
Answers: 

1 "Here's this morning’s New York Sewer!" cried 
one. “Here’s this morning's New York Stqbberl 
Here's the New York Family Spy I Here’s the New 
York Private Listener I Here's the New York Peeperl 
Here’s, the New Ydrk Plunderer I Here's the New 
York Keyhole . Reporter! here's the New York 
Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New York paperel". 

CharieS Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewltt, chapter 16. 

2 The British Grandmother declared that Dr 
Gwynne was. to be the man; The Anglican Devotee 
put forward thrclaims of a great London preacher of 
austere doctrines; and the Eastern Hemisphere, an 
evening paper supposed to .possess much ; official 

| knowledge, declared in favour -of tin eminent 
'naturalist.' 1 

Anthony Trollope, Barchester Towers, chapter j.' 

3 Death was the only thing which disturbed the 

amobl'h running; of the Cenotaph offices. In the 
Reverser, jt had^ been known, to hnpperi that the 
Chess Correspondent had run amok, rushed scream- 
ing to. the composing - room where he bent a linotype 
setter over the head with some rolled galley proofs. 
Hie machine room hhd gone on strike in protest . and 
refused to return until every man there was promised 
nn extra three pounds a week and another tea-break 
'dally. * *' ' 1 ' ’ ’ : V 

Auberoa Waugh, Path of Dallfaiice , -chapter 15. 
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